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I cannot be grateful enough 
for the blessing of perfect health that AUTOLOGY has 
brought me. Its effects on me were miraculous. Before 
I became an AUTOLOGIST I was reduced to a diet 
almost exclusively of Zwiebach and cereal milk. Sick 
headaches, etc., frequently warned me to fast even with 
this simple diet. From the very first day I began to 
follow Autology—vegetables, fruitsand meat agreed with 
me and have ever since. Even all tendency to sick head- 
aches, which I had very frequently and to which I was 
subject from childhood, was immediately removed. 

“I have heard of the fright Autology was giving the 
Chicago physicians and of their efforts to suppress the 
book. I don't wonder at it if many of their patients 
have undergone my most gratifying experience.” 

CHARLOTTE A. Foster, Ph. B., Teacher of Latin, 
Ithaca High School, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


“tT have read your book with much interest and pro- 
fit. I congratulate you on improving on Graham, Trall, 
Dewey, Densmore, Bellows, Miles, Haig, Fletcher, 
Smith, Christian, Just, Broadbent and others.” 

Henry Boot, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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“Millions would not induce me 
to give up AUTOLOGY. It has added years of happi- 
ness,and usefulness to my life. I have not felt so well in 
years; I never more have an ache or pain; I sleep like a 
top; I scarcely know what fatigue is. In many respects 
I am reminded of my boyhood days, though I am over 
sixty. You deserve a monument, doctor, and I believe 
you will be gratefully remembered by many people.” 

Dr. Cuas. BARNARD, Centerdale, R. I. 


“‘No money could buy my copy.” .- 
Miss M. L. Situ, 513 Grand Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


"I would not take $100.00 for your book.” 

D. B. Rostns, Fredonia, Pa. 
“AUTOLOGY took me from the contemplation 
of suicide and death to the full enjoyment of the beau- 
tiful and worthy in life, with a power I never before 
experienced, and a large number of my friends, with 
many different complaints, have likewise been cured. 

AUTOLOGY IS LIFE ITSELF.” D. B. Maxwe tt, 
Attorney at Law, 432 Diamond St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Author of Autology 


Harvard University Medical School, '88; College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons (Chicago) 89; Formerly House Physician and Surgeon in 
Cook County Hospital (Chicago), Professor of Obstetrics 
liege of Physicians and Surgeons (Chicago). 

Mempberof Chicago Medical Society, etc. 


If I were a Carnegie I know of no way 


that I could 
get rid of my millions to better advantage than by plac- 
ing a copy of AUTOLOGY in every home in the United 
States. I believe the benefits would be greater than 
from all the libraries he has established.”’ 
H. G. Sumner, Passaic, N. J. 


“You are working a great good for humanity. My 
heart is filled with gratitude for what AUTOLOGY has 
done forme. I wascrippled with rheumatism to such 
an extent that I couldn't do my work, suffered all the 
time, very constipated, nervous, threatened with paraly- 
sis, pain and weakness in back and limbs. Now I feel 
perfectly well and strong and active as twenty years ago. 
My friends remark: ‘How well you lock, Mrs. Phillips!’ 
AUTOLOGY has saved me from a lingering death.” 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. H. F. Puiuips, Algonquin, IIl. 


**Your book is worth its weight in gold. I feel like 
a new woman since becoming an AUTOLOGIST.” 
Mrs. A. M. EAsTMAN, 
290 Turner St., Auburn, Me. 


Well or Sick, You Need AUTOLOGY 


Autology is no theory, no fad, nocreed. It deals with the practical business _ sician;’ for that is just what Autology is in the full sense of that expression and 






of your body and brain as you have learned to deal with the practical business of 
your home affairs, plants and flowers, your land and grain, your dollarsandcents. It 
tells you how to get the most and best out of every one of your organs and func- 
tions; how to cure and cultivate them; how to fertilize and improve them. It makes 
health and disease an open book, as clear as day to your own mind, divested of all 
mystery and dread. You become your own physician and: specialist, as well 
as your children’s or family’s. Read what a prominent physician, educator and 
author writes: 


“I must acknowledge that your book contains more useful knowledge than any 
other work of its kind. You have written the various topics of the book intensely 
instructive, practical and entertaining. Indeed you have made the physiological 
dietary and curative knowledge and facts as much interesting and fascinating as any 


meaning.”""—Dr. J. AuGustus Weimar, Estero, Fla. 


Well or sick, you need Autology. Without it you are bound tosicken, suffer or 
linger or die when you shouldn’t. With it there will be no such thing as pain or 
sickness in your life. Do you realize what this means? This letter from a grate- 
ful Autologist tells: 

*‘A desperate case of complicated meningitis (brain fever) taken at its hopeless 
stage (when physicians had given it up) and brought back to health in the hands of 
alayman, stamps Autology at the forefront in relief of suffering and cure of dis- 
ease. This will be an epoch in my life for it not only givesa restored wife and mother, 
but also that knowledge that makes disease no longer possessed of a mysterious dread, 
but an open book divested of all its terrors, for with Autology there need be no 
such thing as disease and the name disease car. become obsolete.” 
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‘ absolutely nothing, for this valu- 
I ask you nothing, able little wack walls every- 
body who reads it says contains more truths and good sense and 
valuable practical advice and information about men’s and 
women's and children’s bodies and brains in health and sickness 
than are obtainable elsewhere at any price. 


EVERY CHAPTER IS A GEM 

The editor of Health Magazine, published in New York, 
whose opinion is eagerly sought by thinking people all over the 
world, has this to say of the Chapter on Digestion: ‘‘It is a veri- 
table gem, and will prove a blessing to untold thousands.” There 
are over forty-five such gems as fine as you ever want to read, and 
they cost you nothing, absolutely nothing, now or later, just the 
time to read them at your leisure. So valuable are they that 
you'll refuse to lend the ‘‘Guide" to even your nearest relative for 
fear of not getting another. 


E. R. MORAS, M. D., 





historical novel. It is the most capital book for every family, for every single person 
that I know of. Once familiar with its important subject concerning ‘How to Know 
One’s Self and How to Cure One's Self’ and it will become everybody's ‘Family Phy- 


“Guide to Autology 


192 Pages of Priceless Information that Every- 
body needs and that Money can't buy elsewhere 


MH is not only treated in a 
Every subject unique =A in plain 
everyday language, as interesting as any novel, but 
it is as vital to your well-living as breathing and 
eating. Send for it and judge for yourself. It is 
free, absolutely free, and sent postpaid. 

Here is what the editor of New Thought Maga- 
zine, Chicago, writes about Autology in a recent 
number: 

‘Dr. Moras broke away from the old drug sys- 
tems years ago and devoted his scientific training to 
advocating and disseminating knowledge of ‘Nature's 
Remedies.’ In reading the volume we kept marking 
the paragraphs we wanted to quote for the benefit 
of our readers, but when we finished and looked 
back at the unbroken line of marked pages we gave 


£DWARD Batrtz.ey, Tallapoosa, Ga. 


No schooling or training is required to master Autology. That you may know 
and see for yourself I will send you 


FREE 


up. Read it for yourselves! It is thoroughly prac- 
tical, thordughly original, thoroughly valuable. 
When you've read the chapter ‘What You Are Made 
of aad Why You Eat,’ when you've considered ‘The 
Origin of Diseases,’ ‘Nutrition and Mal-Nutrition,' 
when you've mastered ‘What to Do and What 
Not to Do,’ when you've got the strong meat out 
of the chapters on ‘Prejudices in Your Way,’ the 
essense of g sense in ‘Natural Remedies’— 
when, in other words, you have read this book, 
you'll urge your friends and neighbors to go and 
do likewise." 


Address your request for a free copy of 
“Guide to Autology,” 192 pages, containing a 
wealth of information whose health and brain 
value can’t be reckoned in dollars and cents io 


1441 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


NOTE -- The Edition is Limited—First Come First Served 
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This Issue Contains Many Valuable Hints for Orchardists. 
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By Charles A. Green. 


Green: Iam sorry that I did not de- 
vote the early years of my life more 
largely to the planting of orchards. 

Baldwin: There are lots of people who 
could have bettered themselves if they 
had planted more orchards. Think of 
the money that might have been made 
by planting pecan and Persian walnut 
orchards in localities where they thrive, 
if the planting had been done whea you 
und I were young men. This country 
imports large quantities of nuts. The 
consumption of nuts is constantly in- 
creasing. Nut orchards are now be- 
ing planted by wide awake men covering 
large tracts. 

Green: But in these early days, Mr. 
Baldwin, no one dreamed of the present 
demand for the various fruits; there was 
not nearly the’ encouragement in plant- 
ing orchards forty years ago that there 
is to-day. 

Baldwin: Certainly not. The most 
visionary dreamer of those days could 
not have looked forward to the wonder- 
ful progress that this country has made 
in other departments as well as fruit 
growing. 

Green: When I go back to the old 
farm where I was born I say to myself 
that every acre of this farm that is on 
the upland should have been planted to 
apple orchards. This farm is located 
in an apple growing region, the soil is 
a gravelly loam well suited to apples, 
and the lay of the land, being high and 
rolling, is just such as an apple orchard- 
ist would have selected. 

Baldwin: Why did you not plant or- 
chards when you were a young man? 

Green: I did plant one orchard when 
I was a boy. It embraced about seven 
acres. My father allowed me to take 
this field for orchard purposes for the 
reason that it was so stony and the 
hillsides were so steep it was difficult 
to produce grain thereon and harvest 
it. This was considered quite a large 
orchard in those days. It has been re- 
markably productive and is still pro- 
ducing fine crops of fruit showing no 
signs of deterioration. 

I had planned to plant a vineyard of 
4 acres. Those were the days when the 
Concord was just becoming known; it 
was the first native grape introduced into 
this country suitable for general culti- 
vation, The soil and location were de- 
sirable but just at that time my brothers 
who were engaged in business in the city, 
induced me to leave the farm to engage 
in other work. 

Baldwin: Do you consider leaving the 
farm a mistake for yourself as well as 
others? 

Green: My opinion is that if I had re- 
mained upon the farm and planted large 
apple orchards I would have madea large 
amount of money. But by leaving the 
farm and going to the city, where I se- 
cured the benefits of a thorough and 
practical business education, I laid the 
foundation for future success and made 
myself far more competent as a business 
man than I could have had I remained 
upon the farm. I believe there is such 
a thing as destiny. While I was by na- 
ture intended for a fruit grower, having 
all the love and enthusiasm for that pur- 
suit that it is possible for any one to have 
I still believe that all that has occurred 
has been for the best. But my opinion is 
that at the present date too many young 
men are leaving the farm with the ide: 
that there are few onportunities cn the 
farm for an active enterprising young 
man who has business ability, and in 
many instances he has sought some other 


enterprise than farming. There are 
few young men who have con- 
Sidered all the opportunities that 
come to a man who lives 
on the farm. There are many kinds of 


conduct there 
over the coun- 


business that he could 
Which he could advertise 


» Fruit Talks With 
Neighbor Baldwin 
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try at large, and which wouid bring a 
good revenue. 

Baldwin: But the average boy brought 
up as a farmer is apt to consider that or- 
dinary farming is about the only way 
he has of making money on the farm, 
and it is difficult to switch off this boy 
onto other enterprises. This is owing to 
the fact that we are imitators by nature, 
governed largely by what we see other 
people doing. There was a time when 
you could scarcely find an acre of cab- 
bage grown in western New York. Final- 
ly some gardener found that his little 
cabbage patch was paying and he en- 
larged it to an acre, te the surprise of 
his neighbors. As the cabbages paid well 
he enlarged it to ten acres, and when his 
neighbors found that he was’ making 
money from his cabbages they gradually 
one after another followed his example 
until at the present date in driving over 


ting help in picking and packing apples 
from a big orchard. There is considera- 
ble work in picking apples from one 
big tree which may have from five to fif- 
teen barrels of fruit upon it. On one acre 
there are fifty such trees, upon 100 acres 
there would be 5000 trees; but it is said 
that where work is to be done workers 
can be found, and I believe this is true, 
but it requires considerable executive 
ability to get this labor and to manage 
it economically and successfully. 

Baldwin: How do those crchardists 
manage the picking of apples where they 
have a thousand or more acres in one 
orchard? 

Green: Those larger orchardists go 
to the larger cities and employ, often 
through agencies, hundreds of Italians or 
Polanders to pick their apples. Often 
these men cannot speak our language, 
therefore one of their number must act 
as foreman, directing and _ controlling 
them. Rough buildings are erected on 
the farm which furnish a place for sleep- 
ing and shelter from the storms. Here 
the pickers cook their own food and live 
happily and contentedly for the weeks 
and months of the apple picking season. 
This is following the same plan as that 














Scene in an Elberta peach orchard along the tracks of the Cotton Belt Railroad. There are other 


reasons why Elberta is a favorite market peach aside from its size and beauty. 


It is a productive and long 


keeping peach and a variety that endures shipping better than ordinary, 





this country you will see on almost every 
side large fields of cabbage. It seems 
impossible that it all should be consumed. 

Green: Yes, and there is the poultry 
business which has never been overdone 
in this country. There never has been 
and never will be an oversupply of fresh 
eggs, dressed turkeys or other poultry. 
I was recently in a mountain region farm- 
ing land of searcely any value, occupied 
by hundreds of poultry houses. There 
were on this little farm, thousands of 
young birds being fattened for broilers. 
This cheap land- was just as valuable for 
a poultry farm as higher priced land, 
and was continually made more fertile 
by being occupied by poultry. This 
mountainous locality was a summer re- 
sort, and thus poultry could be sold at 
higher prices there than ordinary, there- 
fore this man was making a snug for- 
tune out of the poultry business. But I 
started in to tell you more about the old 
farm on which I was born and its possi- 
bilities for orcharding. 

Baldwin: How far is it from Rochester 
and from the railroad? The location of 
a big orchard is an important one. It 
makes a big difference whether you have 
to haul the apples five or twenty miles 
or whether you are near a railroad. It 
makes a difference also in regard to get- 
ting help in harvesting the apple crop of 
a hundred acre orchard. 

Green: This farm was twelve miles 
south of Rochester, N. Y. The nearest 
railroad then was five miles distant 
but now they have built a_ railroad 
through this homestead farm. I have of- 
ten thought about the difficulty of get- 





adopted by builders of railroads. These 
railroads have gangs of laborers 
composed of 100 or more men in each 
gang, all controlled by one or more fore- 
men of their own race. These different 
gangs are made up entirely of one na- 
tionality, for instance Italians as they 
can handle them uch better together 
than with mixed nationalities. I remem- 
ber seeing 100 of these Italians at work 
on the railroad and all the housing they 
had was a log hut with one large room. 
Most of them slept out doors under the 
shrubbery as this was summer time; 
they did all their cooking out doors, 
their food consisting largely of macar- 
oni cooked in a large iron kettle, this 
one kettle containing a meal for the en- 
tire lot of laborers. 


Baldwin: You enjoy going back to 
the old homestead farm and Icoking over 
the familiar playground of your child- 
hood, do you not? 


Green: Yes, I go back there at 
least once every year, I am 
constantly visiting this old farm 
in my dreams. In these dreams 
I find myself planting fi2lds of 
ten, twenty, or more acres of 


apple, pear, plum and peach trees. In 
my dreams I see these big orchards in- 
creasing in size and vigor under good cul- 
tivation. I see them blossoming and 
bearing crops of beautiful fruit. -Then 
I awake with a feeling of disappointment. 
My disappointment is caused by the 
knowledge that this beautiful farm and 
fertile soil has, through all the years of 
the past, been misused and not made 


available for the purpose for which it 
was so well adapted by nature. 

There were in the early days many 
small orchards, often less than an acre, 
scattered over the country, enough to in- 
dicate by the productiveness of the trees, 
the beauty and perfection of the fruit, 
that the soil and climate were particu- 
larly adapted to the raising of superior 
apples. But the owners of these or- 
chards did not seem to reap !arge re- 
wards from them. They were unskilled 
in caring for orchards, in picking and in 
sorting the fruit. The vaiue of fruit 
as a diet for men, women and children 
was not then known. Fruit was not 
then canned or evaporated as it is now, 
and there were no cold storage houses. 
It is not surprising therefore, that in 
those early days but few if any one 
thought of planting orchards of fifty, 
100 or 1,000 acres. 

(Continued next month.) 





The New Peach Culture. 

The new idea peach when planted is 
headed back by cutting off the young 
tree within two feet of the ground, leav- 
ing simply a stub of the tree two feet 
high, This pruning is so radical, no one 
but an experienced peach grower will 
consent to adopt it, and yet it is the 
proper thing to do. When the tree is 
one year old the entire top is cut back 
one-half in the spring before growth 
commences. Every year after this one- 
half of the annual growth is cut off, and 
the interior of the head is improved by 
cutting away superfluous branches. 
When peach trees are cut back and 
pruned like this, they do not form wide 
spreading tall trees, requiring no ladder 
to gather the fruit. The trees become 
somewhat dwarfed in size, with short 
stout branches that will carry heavy 
loads of fruit without breaking, and the 
fruit can be gathered from. a step-lad- 
der, or largely from the ground. 

The highest possible cultivation is giv- 
en to the peach: orchard. Successful 
peach growers have offered prizes to any 
person who would find a weed in a large 
orchard, so thorough is the cultivation. 
No plowing or other cultivation is done 
that interferes at all with the roots on 
peach trees; no plowing shculd ever be 
dene deeper than two or three inches. 
Many peach orchardists do not plow at 
all, but simply keep the surface loose 
by continuous cultivation with the disc 
harrow, acme, or spring tooth harrow, 
or some other similar tool, the object 
being to preserve every particle of mois- 
ture that is in the soil. Cultivation 
should be begun very early in the sea- 
son, as that is the time when the trees 
make the greatest growth. 

The location must be selected with the 
greatest care. Never plant peach trees 
in a valley. It is far better to plant 
them on the top of a high hili, but the 
slope of a side hill is better than either 
the hill top or the valley. What is need- 
ed is ventilation, or the free circulation 
of air, is case of danger from frosts and 
this is brought about by valleys running 
along the hill sides. 

The selection of varieties is one of the 
most important considerations of late 
years. The last féw years has witnessed 
the introdlction of varieties that are far 
more hardy in bud than those varieties 
grown previously. Among these hardy 
varieties are Fitzgerald, Crosby, Elber- 
ta, Hall’s Chili and Champion. 

In the new peach culture much atten- 
tion is paid to thinning the fruit, as well 
as to advanced methods of marketing. 
it requires a man of courage to proper- 
ly thin the fruit of his peach orchard. 
In many instances more than one-half 
of the fruit is removed and often three- 
quarters, in order that the remainder 
may develop into the largest size and 
greatest beauty. In Michigan, land that 
has been used for farm crops many 
years has been found to be better adapt- 
ed to peach growing than new land. 
After the orchard has borne two or threc 
crops the land should be enriched. Mr. 
Morrill, of Michigan, applies annually 
100 bushels of wood ashes to the acre 
and about 400 pounds of bone, 





Loan sharks infest the sea of finance, 
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By Prof. H. E. VanDeman, Associate Editor. 
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Top Grafting. 

Although grafting is a very simple 
matter, to both understand and Go, yet 
there are many who think it is very diffi- 
cult and will not attempt to do it. There 
is scarcely a farm of any size where fruit 
trees are growing that does not need 
something done in the way of grafting 
almost every year. There are var-eties 
growing that bear poor fruit or such as 
might well be changed for something of 
a different season. By grafting the un- 
desirable trees they may be made to 
bear within two or three years such fruit 
as is of the highest quality or otherwise 
suitable to the wants of the owner of 
the trees. 

There are many ways to graft and for 
different sized trees and those of different 
species; what would be suitable for one 
might not be for another. For small 
stocks, such as are used in nursery 

: propagation, the splice method in some 
of its forms is best, but for top- 
grafting trees of ordinary size, such as 
are of bearing age the cleft or split 
graft and the bark graft are best. They 
will both be carefully described. 
Grafting Tools. 

For cutting the larger branches ready 
for grafting a saw is needed and the best 
kind is one of the pruning saws that has 
a very narrow blade and is set in a 
frame like a butcher’s saw. I often use 
a small butcher’s saw, with a blade about 
1 inch wide and 18 inches long, changed 
with a set and file to cut wood instead 
of bone. A grafting knife made from a 
piece of good steel or a flat file should be 
provided. The blade should be about 
3 1-2 inches long, 3-4 inch wide and 1-8 
thick on the back. The edge should be 
sharp and the point made square and 
drawn to an edge or long sloping wedge. 
The metal should extend the full thick- 
ness, 1-8 inch, through the handle, which 
may be made by riviting a piece of split 
buggy spoke or any hard wood onto the 
metal, to form the handle. A little club 
about ten inches long, with a hole bored 
through the handle end and a string run 
through it to serve to hang it on the 
wrist or a little branch when not in use, 
will serve as a mallet for splitting the 
stocks. A very sharp knife is essential 
for trimming the scions. A lump of tal- 
low should be provided for greasing the 
hands to prevent the wax from sticking 
to them when using it. A shallow basket 
is needed to put all the tools and scions 
in while grafting. 

Grafting Wax. 

In doing grafting of any kind above 
ground wax or waxed cloth, or both, are 
essential. There are several ways to 
inake grafting wax, and its consistency 
should vary somewhat, according to the 
weather during the time it is used. For 
ordinary use a good wax is made by 
melting together 4 pounds of rosin, 2 
pounds of beeswax and 1 pound of tal- 
low. Another good formula is, 5 pounds 
of rosin, 1 pound of beeswax and 1 pound 
of tallow. A cheaper and very good wax 


may be made from 6 pounds of rosin, 1 
pound of parafine and i pound of tallow 
or 2 pint of linseed oil. 


It may be neces- 


sary to vary these proportions slightly 
to suit the temperatures, but I prefer 
to have the wax a little hard and soften 
it in warm water, or over a pot of coals, 
because it sticks better in the summer 
than if very soft. © 

Waxed cloth is made by making rolls of 
any thin, and preferably, old, tender cot- 
ton goods and dipping them into the 
melted wax until they are perfectly sat- 
urated; when they should be taken out, 
unrolled while hot and cooled by hang- 
ing on a string as a line, or on bushes. 
The wax should be poured into a tub of 
water and when cool enough to handle, 
worked into balls the size of an orange 
and wrapped in thick, greased paper. It 
is then ready for use at any time. 
Selecting Grafting Wood. 

The proper time to cut scions is be- 
fore there has been any severe freezing, 
for the wood is often injured by extreme 
cold weather and its’ vitality so lowered 
that it will not grow well when used for 
grafting. The sooner after the leaves 
fall the safer will it be from any dam- 
age. The scions should be packed in 
boxes with damp moss, sawdust or leaf 
mold, and carefully watched to be sure 
that they do not get dry or frozen. They 
may also be buried in well drained 
ground until ready to be used. However, 
freshly cut wood is often very good. 
What Kind of Trees to Graft. 

Never choose stunted or weakly ‘trees 
for grafting. .They should be thrifty. and 
it does not matter how young or how 
oid, provided they~are’ vigorous. Apple 
and pear trees;are easy-to graff, but 
plum and cherfy trees are not so easy, 
and peach trees, although very success- 
fully budded oh the:r young wood, are 
not grafted with any considerable de- 
gree of success.. Nut trees may also be 
grafted, but they are much more diffi- 
cult than ordinary~fruit trees. 

Where and How to Cut the Trees. 
One vital point in grafting should be 


well in mind before a single cut is made, 


and that is, that the grafts should be set 
in the parts of the trees where they will 
grow most vigorously, If.the tree is very 
small cut off the entire stem and set the 
scion where it will form the new top. 
If the tree is well grown and has a nor- 
mal top strike for the most vital parts; 
graft the leading branches and replace 
them with the new variety as soon as 
possible. The grafting of subordinate 
branches should be last, always, and nev- 
er first. Many grafters make the mis- 
take of not grafting the leaders at the 
start. The less important branches may 
be grafted a year or more later, and this 
is often necessary in graiting over large 
trees. 

Make the cuts within six inches of their 
junction with the main stem or a larger 
branch. Never cut long stubs. A branch 
2 inches in diameter is large enough. 
Never cut off those that are 3 or more 
inches through. The wound is too big 
to heal over quickly. It is better to goa 
a little higher and graft‘smaller branches. 

Always cut the stubs with diagonal or 
sloping ends. Never make square cuts. 
The accompanying figures show how they 
should be made. The diagonal cuts 
should be at an angle of 45 degrees or 
more to the course of the branch. Cut 
off enough of the point of the stub to 
make a square shoulder about the size 
of the scion. Nevet set but one scion in 
a stub. if the work is well done it will 
grow and one is better than two, because 
of the undesirability of making unnatur- 
al forks. There will be forks enough 
anyhow. 

Cleft Grafting. 

The method of grafting by which the 
stock is split is the most popular one for 
large branches and the best to use before 
the bark will peel. This is the time to do 
the main part of the grafting, which 
should be begun about a month before 
the buds begin to swell and may be con- 
tinued until they are opening into leaf. 
After that time the stocks peel too easily 
and the bark-graft can be used. 


With the grafting knife before de- 
scribed (or any very strong knife may be 
made to serve,) split through the center 
of the stub, as is shown in Figure 1. The 
club mallet will easily drive the blade 
deep enough. Raise it out of the split 
and press or lightly drive it in the split 
endwise. It is then ready to be used as 
a pry to open the split to receive the 
scion. 

The scions may be cut in proper 
lengths in quantities of a dcezen or more 
at once and trimmed ready for setting. 
It is a good plan to make up a small lot 
and put them in a cup of water to pre- 
vent their cut surfaces from drying. 
Three inches is long enough for a scion. 
There should be one bud just at the 
top and another one inch from the bot- 
tom end. Trim with a long, straight cut 
on either side of the bottom bud, making 
a long wedge. At b in Figure 1 the scion 
is shown properly trimmed and _ ready 
for inserting in the stock. It should be 
a little thicker on the edge next the bud 
than on the other, that when set it will 
be a perfect fit on the bark side of the 
graft. A cross section of this wedge is 
shown at c in Figure 1. By the use of 
the grafting knife as lever, used end- 
wise, it is easy’ to insert the scion in a 
careful and proper manner. The inside 
of the bark of both stock and_ scion 
should maich, for there is where the vital 
union takes place, and there only. Ata 
the scion is shown set in the stock, ready 
for waxing. Every part of the wound 
should be most carefully covered with 
wax. There should really be a second 
person to do this, for the one who trims 
and sets the scions should not daub his 
hands with the tallow and wax, which is 
unavoidable in doing the waxing. 

Bark Grafting. 

When the season is so advanced that 
the bark will peel easily on the trees to 
be grafted the method called bark graft- 
ing a very slim, tapering wedge, as is 
plan the stocks are cut just as for cleft 
grafting, but not split, except the bark. 
The scions are trimmed with a long and 
very smooth cut, all from one side, mak- 
ing a very slim, tapering wedge, as is 
shown by b in Figure 2. This wedge is 
introduced between the bark and wood of 
the stump at the point where the split 
was made in the bark and pushed down 
nearly the full length of the wedge. The 
scion is shown in this position at a in 
Figure 2. Strips of waxed cloth are very 
good for bind:ng the scion firmly to the 
stock and for covering the wound at the 
same time. It may be covered with 
wax, but in that case it is necessary to 
bind the bark over the scion tightly 
with a string before the waxing is done. 

It is necessary in doing bark grafting 
to have the scions in a dormant condi- 
tion and this can only be secured bp 
holding them in damp, cold storage. 
This can be done by. packing them in 
damp moss or other soft absorbent ma- 
terial and bedding the box or package in 
the sawdust of an icehouse. For a short 
t'me.the scions may be kept dormant in 
the earth on the north side of a build- 
ing. 

This plan of bark grafting is the best 
for topworking nut trees. It also 
works well with the plum, cherry, per- 
simmon, or almost any tree that is diffi- 
cult to graft, but the conditions of both 
stock and scion must be right and the 
work well done, or success will not fol- 
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Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I am 
51 years of age, my family are grown 


up and married, and we are starting a 
fruit farm in New Ontario. We have 
160 acres, and about five acres cleared. 
We have been on the place three years. 
I just love this quiet kind of life, and 
am never happier than when I am work- 
ing in the garden. I raised over $100 worth 
of vegetables last summer, then the frast 


came and hurt them, so we only had 
half a crop. 
We chop log and burn a piece of 


and then harrow 
and put in po- 


ground, and pick it up, 
it over or grub-hoe it, 
tatoes, then in hoeing them we cut the 
wild grass and weeds, and small roocs 
that the harrows left, and after the po- 
tatoes are dug, and the-ground is in 
pretty, good condition for seeding down, 
we work it up good and put in straw- 
berries, of which we have in half an acre 
now—that is my pam of the work, to 
look after the berries. We have a few 
raspberries, just to see whether they will 
fruit here or not. 

I do not care for poultry raising, for I 
cannot bear the slaughter time, nor the 
thought of getting my living by the death 
and sufferings of God’s beautiful creat- 
ures.—Mrs. J. P. Garnett, Ontario, Can. 





Sunday School Teacher—‘*What is con- 


ecience?” A dead _ silence. Sunday 
School Teacher—‘‘What do we call the 


thing that tells us when we do wrong?” 
Little Ethel—“Grandma.’’—Philadelphia 


**Record.” 








PITTING CHERRIES. 
Cherries make delicious pies and preserves ; are desir- 
able for canning, but the old fashioned way of pitting 


them is laborious. Every fruit grower or farmer should 
have a cherry pitter which can be purchased from 25¢c to 
‘oc and which does the work ten times as quick as it can 
e done by hand. Even a child can ook this simple 
little machine. 








Chaney ¢ Culture. 


The cherry has not received the at- 
tention it really deserves, but the rea- 
son for this neglect is not difficult to 
find. If the tree escapes the borers 
and insect enemies it still has blights 
and fungi of various kinds to contend 
with. Then there is the curculio to 
lie in wait for the fruit and claim a 
lion’s share. By the time the birds 


have been fed the cherry crop is cut 
down woefully. Evidently its lot is 
not exactly a happy one. No wonder 
it is not in high favor with the com- 
mercial fruit grower 

But cherries can be grown if given 
some attention. Spraying will do con- 
siderable towards keeping the _ insect 
and fungous enemies in check. As for 


the birds a square covering of mosquito 
netting is of service in keeping them 
away. At the present time there seems 
to be little danger that the market for 
this fruit will be overstocked. It is 
a profitable crop for those who are 
willing to take the right course. The 
man who is going into fruit growing 
will do well to take the cherry care- 
fully into consideration. 


Making the Hot Bed. 

Thousands of farmers, fruit-growers 
and gardeners will soon be starting hot- 
beds over every part of this country. If 
one can spare the time it is a great pleas- 
ure to watch the tomatoes, cabbage, Jet- 
tuce and other plants growing thriftily 
under glass frames when snow may be 
covering the ground outside, but these 
hot beds require constant thought and 
attention. They must be shaded when 
the sun is too hot, or ventilated, and at 
night the frames must be closed, other- 
wise the plants will freeze. 

There are many ways of making a hot 
bed, but the most simple method is to 
place upon the surface of the soil a pile 
of horse manure about the size and shape 
of the hot bed frame, which you have 
prepared, and allow this manure to heat 
somewhat before proceeding further. 





*Then place the frame over this level pile 


of manure and bank up around the out- 
side with more manure or earth. Then, 
after leveling the manure on the inside. 
cover it with four to six inches of good 
garden soil, being careful that it is not 
too wet, after which make the soil fine 
with a garden rake. When this hot bed 
shows some evidence of warmth, sow the 
seed in drills 6 inches apart and put 
on the sash. But little attention will be 
required until the plants begin to show 
above the ground. This is a dangerous 
period, since they are very easily burned 
when they first appear, if the sun is 
very bright. 

A cold frame requires much less at- 
tention than a hot bed, and consists of 
simply a frame and sash for the hot bed 
placed over garden soil without any 
horse manure beneath. This cold frame 
can be started much later than the hot 
bed and there is no danger of its getting 
too hot, thus burning the plants, The 
cold frame should not be started earlier 
than two or three weeks before garden- 
ing usually commences. 





Mr. Editor: Every department of 
Green’s Fruit Grower is interesting. The 
Women’s department is charming and 
helpful. The young people await with 
pleasure Aunt Hannah’s replies. Of all 
the papers of its kind which in the home 
we read, “Green’s Fruit Grower”—to my 
mind—does surely take the lead.—Mrs. J. 
M. Sycks. 





Half the fun of being rich seems to 
be trying to get richer with it. 
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Green’s Fruit Farm Notes 


What Do You Think About It? 


The spring season of nursery packing 
will soon open up, and thousands of our 
readers will be receiving trees and plants 
more or less from different parts of the 
country. This reminds me of a noted 
pastor of a flourishing city church (a 
man I had listened to with pleasure a 
good many times), upon being asked the 
question: “Which were ‘the better, the 
more honorable, in his opinion, when fill- 
ing a nursery order, in case of a short- 
age of variety, called for, to substitute 
another and label it falsely; that, is, 
label it as called for; or, on the other 
hand, in case of shortage, to substitute 
another and attach a printed tag show- 
ing what was truly sent in place, ex- 
plaining that if not satisfactory, it would 
be made so? " The good pastor’s reply 
was: “I see no difference.” Now, I 
frankly tell you that I had no great de- 
sire to hear that minister preach after 
that; but my views may be narrow. 

Which Shall It Be? 


I am glad to note that apple growers, 
sellers and consumers are becoming 
more and more interested in the bushel 
box package for apples, I predict the 
time not far distant when the three 
bushel barrel will be a thing of the past. 
In buying three bushels of apples, for 
home consumption, wouldn’t you rather 
get one of Snow, for dessert, one of 
Greening, for earlier winter cooking, and 
me of Baldwin for late winter’, in boxes; 
when they will keep well and give you 
a variety, than you would three bushels 
all of one variety, with chances of their 
keeping, not half as good, in the ordin- 
ary over-warm house cellar? The grow- 
er is interested, because three boxes cost 
less than one barrel, and the box is 
much easier to pack of the two. 

Disappointment. 

Those who with extra labor, stored 
those fine Baldwins and Spies in the barn 
cellars !ast November, expecting better 
prices in the spring, will undoubtedly be 
disappointed. In the vicinity of Roches- 
ter, trade prices are lower for apples, 
than they were in November. All things 
considered year by year, reckoning wear 
and tear, loss by shrinkage, rot and risk, 
it appears to me, that the time for the 
general producer to sell his fruit. is in 
the fali. There are exceptional seasons. 
when money is made by holding over; it 
is true, but more the other way. What 
is true in the instance of apples, may 
be more so in the question of potatoes. 


Our Currants Are Profitable. 


The fruiting patch of Red Cross cur- 
rants contains about 1,900 bushes, eight 
or nine years old. Mentfon has been 
made before of the large annual crops 
gathered from this patch, It has proven, 
to be a veritable mine of dollars. Neither 
land or bushes have been scientifically 
pushed, In late winter generally all the 
bushes are gone over carefully, diseased 
parts are cut away, two or three of the 
strongest shoots left to make the future 
fruiting canes, The others, pulled off or 
cut close to the ground, and finally all 
the new growth, including last and pre- 
vious year’s growth that is found on the 
fruiting bushes, and also the wood, 
commonly called suckers, or new shoots, 
is reduced from one-half to two-thirds. 
The bushes show a decided stubby appear- 
ance when we are through with them. 
As soon as the land is workable, the man 
with the hoe and the cultivator is seen 
amongst the rows. Shallow cultivation 
is practiced. A look out along now is 
kept for the currant worm; and as soon 
as he is detected, a spray of paris green 
and water is given to every bush, care 
being taken to introduce the spray into 
the middle of the bush, for although not 
seen, he is probably there. After fruit- 
ing, before winter sets ia, a fair dressing 
of a good grade of manure is applied di- 
rectly around the bushes, and the rains 
and melting snows, which follow, carries 
the goodness where it is needed; and 
the refuse manure serves as a mulch.— 
E. H. B. 


0. 
‘0: 


Protecting Trees.—I protect my trees 
from rabbits by using tarred paper. I cut 
the paper in strips 6 or 8 inches wide and 
with three pieces of stovepipe wire, say 
about 8 inches long or the circumference 
of the tree, placing one at the top, one 
in the center and one at the bottom, I 
fasten it so that the air cannot get 
around the tree; this paper is stiff and 
will stand the weather first rate, G6ld 
Stovepipe split and pressed in_ the 
ground around the trees is very good 
where there are but few.—F. W. Steltz, 
Wisconsin, 








A Great Success,—First Suburbanite— 
Was your garden a success this year? 

Second Suburbanite—It was, indeed. 
My next-door neighbor’s chickens took 
the first prize at the poultry show—“Ex- 
change,” 





United States Pomologist, says: 


Fertilizer Essent.ials 


Quality 
Mechanical Condition 

Results 

PRICE 





A name to conjure by, 





Bradley's 
Bradley’s 


uous success for nearly 
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Bradley’s 


Bradley’s 
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Bradley S 
WRITE, OR ASK OUR LOCAL AGENT FOR BOOKLET 


The American Agricult.ural Chemical Co. 
Bradley Fertilizer Works, 92 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


materials, and in the 


4. household word, 
A world-wide reputat 


You will have plenty 








A synonym of quality. 


The pioneer! with its record of contin- 
y half a century. 


Manufactured from the highest grade 
chanical condition, by the most fertile 


brains known in the business, with fifty 
years’ experience, experiment and study. 


“The Old Reliable,” 
The world’s best by every test. 


Use it, and in the midst of plenty 


NG 


best possible me- 


ion as 


in your midst. 









Jacob Moore’s New Diploma 


Currant. 


On the first cover page of this issue 
of Green’s Fruit Grower will be found a 
photograph of the Diploma Currant. 
While this is a new variety to many of 
our readers, it has been favorably known 
to the prominent fruit growers and pomo- 
logists of .this country for many yeai's 
since it has been continually exhibited 
at many of the exhibitions. 

Currant culture has been more profit- 
able the last few years than ever before. 
Buyers of the large canning houses are 
continually searching through the 
country endeavoring to buy up large 
plantations for months before the crop 
is ready to be picked, and yet could not 
secure enough currants to supply their 
demands, though they were offering ex- 
travagantiy high prices. This indicates 
the fact that there is no fruit that will 
take the place of the currant.. 

The currant is known as an acid. and 
yet there are many degrees of acidity in 
different varieties. Diploma is not tart 
as many other varieties, it is therefore 
desirable as a table fruit to be eaten 
with cream and sugar, the same as 
strawberries or raspberries. 

Diploma is a late red currant, the larg- 
est of any variety that I have ever seen, 
originating with the veteran Jacob Moore 
who originated Red Cross. currant, 
Diamond grape, Brighton grape an‘ 
Bartlett Seckel pear. It is named Dip- 
loma for the reason that it received a 
diploma for the largest and best currant’ 
at the Chicago World’s Fair, and was 
awarded a gold medal at the exhibition. 
Diploma is a vigorous grower, and a very 
productive variety. 

It makes excellent jellies, and will 
make a very profitable commercial var- 
lety; also be desirable for the home gard- 
en, 

W. C. Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., says 
Diploma currant is large, solid and of 
good quality. It will be valuable for its 
size and solidity. 

What H. E. Van Deman, formerly 
Diploma 


currant was exhibited by Jacob Moore 
at the Pan-American, 1901. I was a judge 
of the first exhibit there, therefore it was 
my duty and pleasure to examine care- 
fully five baskets of this currant, sent at 
different dates for a month, some on 
branches as grown. Diploma currant 
is of attractive appearance, both clusters 
and berries being very large. The qual- 
ity is geod. It is a currant of unusual 
promise. 

Srown Brothers, nurserymen, report 
as follows: We'have tested Diploma cur- 
rant on the table with sugar, and find 
it of delicious flavor. Considering its 
extra large size, productiveness and 
quality, it must become a valuable var- 
iety. 





0 
Buying a Farm. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I want to ask 
your advice. There are two farms in 
this section, about two miles from Al- 
bany. One has brick house in fair repair, 
no barn, slate and gravel loam; the 
neighbors say the land is all run down. 
The other has poor house, no barn, but 
good land, 100 acres clay loam, balance 
slate loam. First farm has 100 acres; 
second 173 acres. First can be bought 
and I can be free from debt; second I 
would be $3,000 in debt. Which do you 
think would be the safer bargain? Each 
has about 10 acres wood lot and about 
30 apple trees. The first farm has no 
crop, not even grass growing at present. 
The second has about 75 acres grass and 
27 bushel rye sowed. As a home location, 
view, etc., one is as desirable as the 
other. The second has a large spring 
which will supply barns and outbuildings 
with running water, but not of high 
enough elevation to supply house. Now 
I do not expect you will decide for me, 
but I would like your opinion as to in- 
curring a debt. I expect I must decide 
for myself. I suppose you will say it 
depends on the man. But tell me what 
you think anyway.—A. O. Roberts. 

Reply: If I were in your place I would 
select a farm which has the most fertile 
land and the one which is drained the 
best naturally. Never buy low, wet land 


that needs tile-drainirg. I should not 
hesitate to run ih debt $3,000 on a good 
farm, but you must consider all sides of 
the question before thus running in debt; 
if you are well and strong, if your wife 
is strong enough to be a great help to 
you, if-you have boys and girls coming 
on-who can aid you in your work, all of 
these favorable conditions should Kelp 
you to decide in favor of running in debt 
a little in buying a good farm. 

You must consider also whether you 
can get along: with the present buildings 
onthe larger farm until you have made 
some money with which to build better 
buildings. Remember that it is expen- 
sive bu_Iding at the present time on ac- 
count of the high price paid carpenters 
and for lumber: Do not fail to get the 
opinion of several neighbors who _ live 
near these farms as they can tell you 
much about the productiveness of the 
land and the desirability of the locality. 
—C. A. G. ‘ 


— O 
About Spray Remedies. 
January 23, 1907. 

Reply to Mr. E. S. Wilson, Tilinois: 
You will see by the February Fruit 
Grower that Professor Van Deman has 
consulted the highest authorities and his 
conclusion’ is “that lime, sulphur and 
salt remedy is the besi of all for destroy- 
ing the San Jose scale. The scalecide 
and other similar remedies prepared from 
erude petroleum are remarkably effective, 
however. Each can is marked with full 
directions so that you can make no mis- 
take if you prefer them over the lime, 
sulphur and salt. I advise you to write 
your experiment station at Urbana, and 
ask them to aid you. Where the trees 
are moderately young and are badly 
infested with San Jose scale, I advise 
you to dishorn them, that is, the top 
should be all cut away leaving stubs of 
branches on the trunk three to five feet 
long; then scrape off the. rough bark 
and apply the insecticide, whichever you 
may select, to cover every particle of the 
bark, removing the soil about the base 
so that the application can be continued 
down nearly to the roots.—C. A, Green. 
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Sure Hatch Books 
“Going Like Hot Cakes!” 


a 4 os our ro New 
BOO 








oe page ill H Kk 
would be sent Abas ht a flood 
of requests ae le oT over country 
who are Pierectes ie inochateen, Brooders and 
Chicken Raising. 

We had a ~ qQuan- 
tity of these books ready, 
but the calls for them have 

exc our expecta- 
tions. We have been mail- 
ing them out by the hun- 
dreds, and not pepminy Find 
disappoint any of our nds, we were forced to 
have more printed in a rush. The second 
edition is now being mailed. So if you haven’t 
already written us for a Free Copy of the SURE 
HATCH K, better do so at once. 

All who have read! the new book are delighted. 
One man 4 “The Sure Hatch Book is 
worth $5.00 in gold.” 

ann big book contains i. pcre expe- 

rience of the men who make 


$ iy t h tenia 
Ure MatCh Brooders 
ful hatchers and brooders 
my the <n with a record of sales and satis- 
faction that no others have ever equaled. The 
Sure Hatch is the one that runs itself and pays 
~d. i —_ one hatch. Guaranteed for 5 
es good” or we take it back. Send 
and full 


Sostal for FREE Sure Hatch Book 
particulars of our liberal offers. 


Sure Hatch incubator Company 
Bex 52, Fremont, Nob. or Dept, 52, indianapolis, ind 


20,000 
Chicks 


were Hatched in 


3 MONTHS. 


Hatched in my Model 
y Inbubators and raised 
2 Model Colony Brood- 
This isa bit ri history of the work 
done at Se plone Farm, which was start- 
ed in of last spring as a money- 
making “A, The use of my Model 
gasipment will enable } ved to do as well. 
t me tell you ~_- atalog of Model 
Equipment mailed n te uest. The 
odel Farm is owned y fhe odel Poul- 
try Company, of which I an President. 
It is aco-operative as well as an educa- 
tional organization, in addition to being 
a money-maker. You ought to be ac- 
quainted with the work we are doing. We 
are the pareost poultry raisers in the 
world, and have more growing chicks 
y than = other five farms coupled 
together. for descriptive literature. 
Send two ss fora copy of m my 
“Eggs, Broilers and Roasters.” It gives 
the cost of production in all branches of 
the poultry business. It gives the market 
uotations, week by week, averaged for 
ree years. Its tables show when a 
chick hatched any week in the year could 
be marketed as a broiler or roastin 
chicken, and the profit. Also profits o: 
eee production snd how best to secure 









































them. Write today. 
CHAS. A. 
340 Henry Street, 





Buffalo, N. ¥. 











‘CYPHERS, saute 


Itry profitin raising ers, Roast- 
Lert h oe) and become pe Lee w: «fin Chick 
earing and secure profitable sesults in Fee 

Soni. Cyphers and 

are in useand by leading aga 

tural E: iment Stations the world over. 
page Guide to Poultry Profit telling you 

how to become 


ncubators 
ded 


GAKLANU.CAL 


NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR 
S222 GOO beers rer 


ure 
through natural — hg, Nol os 
to nae ook or re rsto adjust. Hen 
instinct controls the owhole hatch from 
beginning end; therefore, you get 
better results from = r hatch. 


Wanted. og FREE. 
Natural Hen seneteane Go., 
Columbus, Nebraska. 




















WRITE TO US. 
BEFORE YOU BUY = 


AN INCUBATOR =z 





We buy material to the best ad 
least expense. Victor machines Sat ears 


give you our special prices. Geo. Ertel Co., 








Automatic BUCKEYE Incubator 


All Metal, Fire Proof, Continuous Hatcher. 


NEEDS NO THERMOMETER. 


Adjusted by usand ready to run when you it. Guar- 
anteed for five years Good credit at hi home. fore = ae 
us. Get the it and save money. CATALOGUE 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. Sox 62, rg os 
E. J. KIRBY, 


Best — White rae. 
COVERT, MICH. 





lected birds. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Gather up the charcoal from that old 
brush pile and throw it into the poultry 
yard or into the scratching pen. 





Curing Colds.—Each fowl showing evi- 
dence of cold or congestion is shut up 
in a small coop and given two grains 
of calomel at night, followed by a one 
grain quinine pill night and morning 
for two or three days. If there is any 
discharge from the nostrils, a few drops 
of camphorated oil are injected into 
each nostril. If any improvement is 
manifest in two or three days they are 
removed to a small room and a solution 
of copperas added to the drinking water. 
They are kept here for a week or two, 
or until they show a complete recovery. 
If, on the other hand, after two or three 
days’ observation and treatment no im- 
provement is manifested, the bird is 
killed and buried.—“‘American Agricul- 
turist.”’ 





Scaly Leg.—Scaly leg is a filth disease, 
if it can be called a disease, it being 
caused.by a tiny ‘‘mite” which burrows 
under the scales of the legs and toes; 
it lives and breeds there. The remedy 
is very simple and easy. It is only nec- 
essary to grease the legs with any kind 
of grease. - An ointment of a third ker- 
osene oil and two-thirds lard is easily 
applied, and if well rubbed on (and in) 
half a dozen times, a couple of days 
apart, should kill the mites and the 
scales will come off. Don’t pull off the 


hurt the birds, something as pulling off 
your finger nails would hurt you. The 
grease remedy is so easy, and the pre- 
vention of the trouble “by simple clean- 
‘liness is so easy, there is no sort of ex- 
cuse for scaly leg; it is simply and pure- 
ly “neglect.’”— Exchange. 





Early Maturity and Laying. 
One of the poultry experiments at the 
Maine station tends to prove that early 
maturity of pullets indicates good Jay- 
ing qualities. 

A year ago last August and September 
twenty-nine pullets were selected on the 
range that were laying in the brooder 
houses, or about commencing doing so, 
as shown by their combs, and their prat- 
ing and following the caretaker about 
the field, talking about the things they 
were going to do, in true hen language, 
which is easily understood and not to 
be mistaken, by any one who -knows 
chickens. Those young birds were car- 
ried into the laying house, banied, and 
given the regular treatment for laying 
hens. Recerds were kept with each 
individual for 365 days forward from 
the day on which each one gave her first 
ege. 

Four birds died during one year, and 
the twenty-five remaining averaged lay- 
ing 180 eggs each. Two of the four that 
died had done good work; one having laid 
148 eggs up to July 30th, and the other 
150 up to April 7th. Eight of the twen- 
ty-nine birds laid over 200 eggs each. 
The only poor layers in the lot were two 
of those that died; one laying fifty-eight 
to March and the other 113 to June. 

The average production of ail the pul- 
lets kept in the regular work last year 
was 114 eggs per bird. The average of 
180 made by this lot and the small num- 
ber of poor yielders in it, show the ad- 
vantages of selecting the early layers for 
breeding purposes. Those selected were 
of the most forward puliets. 

To the farmers and small poultrymen 
who do not use trap nests, this plan of 
selecting the breeding females has much 
to commend it. The method is simple. 
Such pullets, bred to males,- purchased 
from some reliable breeder, who’ prac- 
tices trap nest selection of his breeding 
stock, ought to improve the egg yielding 
capabilities of the flocks. 





How to Feed for Eggs. 


Generally speaking, the feed value of 
food stuffs is not so well understood by 
the average poultry raiser and farmer 
as they should be for the largest profit. 
I have found that low-priced food stuffs, 
as a rule, are the most costly feed in 
the end. 

Food stuffs to have a practical value, 
must be sweet and clean, and be of a 
variety that will furnish the poultry 
just the nutriment required to develop 
whatever particular produce that may 
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scales that have become large; that will. 


to digest a lot of waste material that 
they have no immediate use for. / As 
the old saying goes, “It’s just what you 
put into a thing as to what you take 
out.” This saying is certainly true in 
the poultry industry, as hens are only 
capable of developing eggs or meat to 
that capacity in accordance with the 
material they have to work with. Na- 
ture has not given them the power of 
converting what they eat into any ele- 
ment different from the element the feed 
actually contains, 

To illustrate the matter in a plain way, 
supposing that 160 hens were fed one 
bushel of corn, which is a fair day’s 
ration for that number, ~. The bushel 
of corn alone does not contain lime or 
protein enough to develop over thirty- 
two eggs, which would only be seventy- 
three eggs per hen in a year, but it con- 
tains fat-forming material enough for 
320 hens for one day, or as-much again 
as 160 hens should have for best results. 
Now as the whole food stuff must be di- 
gested -before the egg-producing mate- 
rial is available for the development of 
the eggs, it is plain to be seen that the 
energy of the digestive organs when fed 
on a corn ration entirely is taxed to 
about double the capacity they should 
be, which means a loss to the’ raiser of 
no less than fifty cents per hen in a 
year.—“American Cultivator.” 





I have always considered advertising— 
liberally and long—to be the best medi- 
um of success in business, and prelude 
to wealth.—Stephen Girard, 


Legs of Fowls. 


It is well for the poultry raiser to kee) 
a close watch of the legs of his fowls, 
says “Farm Stock Journal.” 
would do this the poultry would be saved 
attacks of the insects that burrow un- 
der the'scales on the legs and produce 
what we call “scaly less.” 

Often the trouble is not realized till 
the pest has spread all 
poultry yards and most of the fowls are 
affected. Then some of them have be- 
come so bad.that it is extremely dif- 
ficult to cure them; if they are taken 
in time, a good bath of the legs in a 
kerosene emulsion or some other insect- 
icide may check the invasion, as the in- 
sects will be annihilated. It is not un- 
common to find birds so badly affected 
that their legs have become chalky anid 
in some places are bleeding from the at- 
tempts of the fowls to pick off the par- 
asites, which evidently cause intolerabl- 
itching. If the legs are as they should 
be they will be smooth and glossy in ap- 
pearance, no matter what their color may 
be. J 





Mrs, Jones—‘Whatever we got ter be 
thankful fer, Silas?” Mr. Jones—‘‘Wa-al, 
th’ mortgage hez bin forclosed on th’ 
farm, so we hain’t got ter pay no more 
interest an’ taxes; th’ autermobil’e bin 
attached fer debt, so we hain’t got ter 
worry about that no more; Johnny S:nith 
hez thrown over our daughter Sal, so we 
won’t have him ter support. Great 
Scott, Maria! we’ve got everything te 
be thankful fer.”—‘‘Judge.” 





Weather-proof 1S water-proof— 


that’s why Genas 


co Ready Roofing 


is the end of roof-troubles. 


Genasco is natural asp 


doesn’t dry-out, rot, rust o 


halt—the only material that 


r crack. 


Every other roofing is injured. by some kind of 


weather and lets in the water—which means damages, 


repairs, loss. 


Weather-proof is water-proof. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco— 
weights. 


smooth or mineral surface in several 


But write, anyway, for the convincing book 30 that tells facts and 


reasons, and shows the Eighth Wonder of the World, the famous Trinidad 


Lake of Asphalt. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers o 


f asphalt in the world 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San F 


rancisco Chicago 








We have been at it 
double heating system. 
and simple operation, 
draughts, no pet spote, 
anteed. You 





THE RELIABLE’S 25th BIRT: HDAY 


pS yoare take chances 

when you buy s Relia 9 ‘sclentifie construction, 
atic re 

are not experiments, No 


r money back if it’s not as we 
e Silver Jubilee catalog. 
able bred poultry, 
oe the same day order is receiv ved. 

Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B48, Quincy, Ml. 
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bility in markets of the world 


the practical eg sg laying breeds is the Leghorn, when 
the standard of the greatest number a marketable 
duced at least cost. Not only are the hens persiste 
but they are extremely active foragers and waste no ti 
ting. 


eavy breeds, bat aera 


They eat less than the 
Price of 


sume is put to ow Purpose. 
Wyandottes, an 


PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 


We ship no cull birds. 


ock containing 


it makes them eligible for show purposes, 


hile we do not § 
oa rie betlings ‘“ had is Phaedra receive 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often called the 
* Farmer’s Friend,” the “All Round Fowl,” the “‘ Old Reli- 
It is the bird for business, and deemed by many the 


sighted farmer once said to us, 
something. 


Is one of the handsomest fowls known ; large size, good laye 
and highly prized for its meat. 
in time, more fully appreciate the value of the Wyandotte for 
its delicacy on the table of the epicure. It will be noticed that 
no breed has all the good qualities, therefore, if we want all the 
good qualities, we must have more than one breed; but surely 
no one can make a mistake in breeding the White Wyandotte, 
considering their beauty, cas laying propensities, and desira- 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The Popular Leghorn. —The sghor whe = een of 
ju 


ike a good milch cow they put little fat upon their 
bones, but devote all —— nourishment to steady production, 


ag A 
P. Rocks, White 
S. C. Brown Leghorns, ii one price. 


The lowest priced bir 
good a P breeding irposes as the higher priced birds. 
the we aes percentage of standard points and t! 


PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS: 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 










for farm and home raising. It is not only a good 
is quick to develop for the early market. As a far- 
“ When you kill one you’ve got 







WHITE WYANDOTTE 






The New York markets will, 
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Cockerels, $2.00, $3.00, and $5.00 each: Pullets, - 

Dy 00, $2.50, and $3.00 each; Trios, $6.00, $8.00, 
offered are standard bred, pepenealy as 

The $5. .co birds ‘offered are the Pick f rom the 
erefore commanding a higher price since 







From good breeding peas 
$1.00 per 13; trent oor our 
uarantee the fertility of our eggs we are wi willi ling to re- 
ess than six chicks, at half the price paid. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 
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Buys a 240 Egg 
Incubator, The 
surest and easi- 
est hatcher made. 


The Famous, 


IDEAL INCUBATOR 


240 Egg-Size Only $11.75. 120 Egg-Size Only $9.00. 
Hy Egg-Size Only $100. ? 


Brooders at prices too low to quote here. 

You cannot finda better at any price. Why y 
morethen? Let us save you money. Remember 
these are not “cheap’”’ machines, but of the highest 
em. Send for guaranty and our big page 
k ‘Poultry for Profit.” it's Free. 


J.W. MILLERCO., Box 40, Freeport, Ills. 


Try Till You’re 
Satisfied 


I give up to 90 
days trial. I want 
you to know what I 
know before you buy. 
Nothing to hide about 


OLD TRUSTY 


Incubators 
and Brooders, The Old T lan is allright. 
I build them square. 1 pe F deal fair ens 
Square. Re rte = og) thousands 
perso’ ends. r or my 1907 
free catalog. You'll be inte: 
Mi. M. JOHNSON, 
Clay Center, Neb. 






































3 INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 

Time tested and proven success; thousands in 

use; sold direct to you at wholesaleprices. You 

get the maker’s tee and save the \dle- 
man’s profits. he Kemovable Chick 
and Nu: has—explained in 


feature no other 
8s 
0.° $4 


reery—e 
Catalog. It’s free. Write for it today. 








Gem Incubator Co., Box 49, Trotwood, 











125 Egg Incubator 
and Brooder Seth 


If ordered together we 
“send both for $10 

and pay freight. Hot 
water, copper tanks, double 
walls, double 


lass doors. Our 
free catalog describes them. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., 


Box 85, Racine, Wis. 
SHOEMAKER’S 


exes” POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1907 contains 220 pages, with 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Ineubatorsandhowto 
operate them. All about poultry houses and 
how to build them. It’s reallyan encyclopedia 
of chickendom. You need it. Price only 15eta, 
C,C. SHOEMAKER, Box 998, FREEPORT, ILL, 


LICE. AND 


HOW TO GET RID OF THEM 
Lambert’s Old Reliable “Death to Lice” 

rminates all kinds —* lice on 
8 






















Sample 10c. 100 oz. $L 
pp ed 
686 Monon Bidg., Chicago: 


EW INCUBATORS = 


Sommer Discoconed By Fioop- Latest IMPROVEMENTS - 
GUARANTEED SouND-PERrect HATCHERS-A Few 108 
Eoo Size tore encn; 2ib Eee Size 68° EACH; 
ReGuLAR Price #1829 «0428 22, ARE OPPORTUNITY. 
Stanoaro Hatcners At Less Tuan Cost To Maxe, 
No Cincuuar On Trese. Seno Case With At b 

Reourrr Incuorton Broooer «=» Surruy CaTruoe 




































Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 
Hatch every fertile egg. Lowest 
riced first-class hatchers made. 
EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, ill. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
1907 tells all about pure-bred pouliry and describes 
and illustrates 60 varieties. 10 beautiful natural 
color plates. Gives reasonable prices for stock and 
eggs; how to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. 
This valuable book only 10 cents, 

B. H, GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


WE PAY $36 ore cee scene 


. DI . 30 PARSONS, KANS. 


TOOLS FOR GAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALF, with full instructions for 
their.use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


$100 A MONTH /2,traveuing expenses 


paid men to place Pepto- 
Protein (for stock and poultry) with 


Sendforfree 
Catalogue. 

















ealers. Experience uunec- 


essary. Expenses Advanced. A.V. Darel Co., Parsons, Kansas 


MAKE EASY MONEY 


In Poultry business. Others do it, 
# Why not you? Our big illustrated 
book, “ Profttable Poultry,” tells how 
to breed, hatch, feed, grow and _mar- 
ket to make lots of money. Starts 
you onthe road to success. Describes 
most wonderful poultry farm in the 
world—32 kinds of fowls. Gives 
lowest prices on fowls, eggs, Incuba- 
tors, everything for Poultry. Majlicd for 
four cents in stamps. 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Bx. 73, Clarinda, la. 


LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 
LIFE. PRESERVERS 
SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. 
Theonly machines that rival the mother 
hen. Incubator and Poultry Catalogue 


FREE. Booklet, “Proper Care and Feeding Small Chic! 
Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c. 50c poultry paper one year, 10c. 





















The grape is one of the oldest fruits 
Known to man. The grape was famous 


for its good qualities in the land of 
Canaan during the early history of the 
Jews. Foreign varieties of grapes have 
never succeeded well in outdoor culture 
in this country, but there are many na- 
tive varieties which are widely and fa- 
vorably known which will succeed over 
a large extent of this country. 

The above cut illustrates what can be 
done by training the grape vine to a 
post without wire. There is scarcely any 
limit to methods of training grape vines. 
Good crops may be secured by training 
to the post, wooden or wire trellis, by 
tying them to the porch pillars, or tack- 
ing them to the side of the dwelling 
house, the barn, or by allowing them to 
clamber over a division fence. Which 
ever way you train them do not fail to 
plant a few grape vines this spring. 


f. 





An over-smart Bostonian moved to the 
country not long ago and purchased a 
farm. He was just getting settled when 
a man with a book under his arm leaned 
over the fence and said: 

“Just bought this land?” 

“Ten.” 

“Very fine farm.” 

“Yes, sir; very fine.” 

“Must be worth about a thousand dol- 
lars?” f 

“More than that; I paid $1,500 for it. 
Then there are indications of coal on 
it, too, which are worth another thou- 
sand.” 

“You don’t mean it?’ 

“Yes, sir. And then the new branch 
railroad is going across one corner. I 
consider my farm worth $5,000. 

“Five thousand, eh?” 

“Yes, sir; I wouldn’t take less. What 
are you putting down in that book?” 
“Oh, nething much. You see I’m the 
tax assessor. Hope you’ll stay some 
time. Good morning.’’—Exchange, 
Handling Manures.—Kansas_ experi- 
ment station has found that the waste 
by exposure in six months amounts to 
fully one-half of the gross measure, 
Cornell experiment station says: “If 
the question is now to get the best re- 
sults from a given amount of manure 
there is no question but that it may be 
done by moving it to the field and spread- 
ing on the land as soon as possible.” 
Professor Vorhees, of New Jersey, 
claims that more than one-half of the 
total annual manure product of the cow 
may be lost by exposure of less than 
four months. The manure should be 
spread on the land as soon as possible 
after made.” 





in the white and yolks of 1,200 hen’s eggs. 
Reduced to a fluid the average man would 
yield ninety-eight cubic metres of il- 
luminating gas and hydrogen enough to 
fill a balloon capable of lifting 155 pounds. 
The normal human body has in it the 
iron needed to make seven large nails, 
the fat for fourteen pounds of candles, 
the carbon for sixty-four gross of cray- 
ons, and phosphorous enough for 820,000 
matches. 
sides, twenty coffee-spoons of salt, fifty | 
lumps of sugar and forty-two litres of | 
water.—Kansas City “Jourial.’’ 


Orchard Cover Crops. 


By Professor J. F. Duggar, Director of 
the Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala. 


Cover crops, as the name suggests, are 
for purposes of protection or conserva- 
tion of the fertility of the soil. Those 
cover crops which make their growth in 
winter conserve the soil’s fertility by ab- 
sorbing the nitrates that have become 
soluble, and that in the absence of green 
plant roots would be carried off in the 
drainage water and utterly wasted. One 
of the chef functions of winter-growing 
cover crops is to prevent this loss of ni- 
trogen, a loss which on rich land may 
amount to many dollars an acre. For 
nitrogen in this form is worth twelve to 
fifteen cents per pound and experiments 
with very rich garden soil have demon- 
strated that as much as 100 pounds of 
n.trogen may be lost from an acre per 
annum. It is doubtful whether the loss 
on Alamaba soils is more than ten or 
twenty pounds per acre per annum, and 
on the poorest soils, it may sink to a 
very small amount. From this it follows, 
that the richer the soil, the greater the 
need for winter protection through the 
presence in winter of growing plants, 

This function of prevent:ng leaching 
may be just as well performed by rye or 
wheat or oats by the vetches and clov- 
ers. But there is a still more important 
function which can be performed only by 
the leguminous plants. I refer to the 
improvement of the soil through the ad- 
dition of nitrogen drawn from the inex- 
haustible supply in the atmosphere. The 
power of the leguminous plants to utilize 
atmospheric nitrogen for their own 
growth and later for the enrichment of 
the soil, gives to them a vast superiority 
as cover crops over the small grains. 

We may somewhat appreciate the im- 
portance of this work done by the 
leguminous plants when I state that in 
experiments at Auburn, we have repeat- 
edly found more than 100 pounds of ni- 
trogen contained in the vetch or in the 
crimson clover growing on an acre. These 
results were obtained on soils so poor 
as to yield very little nitrogen to a crop 
of rye, grown as a check, thus indicat- 
ing that about 100 pounds of the nitro- 
gen of the winter growing legumes had 
been obtained from the air without mon- 
ey and without price. A hundred 
pounds of nitrogen should easily be 
worth $12 and we have often obtained an 
increase in crop worth far more than 
this from utilizing the entire growth or 
even from utilizing only the stubble 
from vetches, crimson clover, cowpeas 
and velvet beans. If with low priced 
farm crops such as cotton, corn, wheat, 
oats, and sorghum, we have derived this 
amount of benefit from the growing of 
leguminous or soil improving plants, who 
can measure the amount of profit which 
the horticulturist can obtain from their 
use as fertilizers for high priced prod- 
ucts, and in intensive cultivation. 

Cover crops may be divided into two 
general classes according to their habit 
or season of growth. Those growing 
during the summer are useful chiefly for 
the nitrogen which they accumulate. 
Those growing during the winter per’orm 
this function equally well and in addi- 
aion greatly reduce leaching and to a 
considerable extent prevent washing. 

While a winter cover crop is an almost 
universal need of the orchard, it is much 
more important in the South than in the 
North. 

Constituents of a Man.—German scien- 
tists announce that the material for a 
man weighing 150 pounds can be found 





Out of it can be obtained, be- 











How the Farmer’s Handy Wagon saves 
horse-flesh and man labor; how Empire 
Steel Wheels make an old wagon worth a 
new price; how to keep from cutting up 


your roads; how to 
haulawinterload 
on spring 
ground; how 
Wm to saverepair 
MS bills and 
other bills. 
It’s all in the 
agon Book 
we send free. 
EMPIRE MFG. CO. 
Box 4 -NQuicr, fu. 
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Cream Raiser 


In your home, if not 
as represented return 
atour expense. More 
satisfactory than a 
6100 Separator. Runs 
itself, raises cream 
quickly, Gets More 
Cream, keeps milk 
and cream sweet dur- 
ing hotest weather,no 
se skimming or _crocks 
an to handle. 
During cold weather setin house, water need not be 
changed. 60.000Gravity Separators sold in 1906. More 
Boss than any other kind. Price $3.25 and up. Write 
today for free Catalogue. It willsave you money. 
BLUFTON CREAM SEPARATOR Co. BOX  BiuFToN, 0. 


Agents Wanted 
in eai wn to ride and exhibit sample 


to 
1 model. Write for Special Offer. 


Toot areas $10 to $27 
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Tes freight and 

AYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
‘ires,coaster-brakes,sundries,etc, 
half usual prices. | not buy till 


t catalogs.. Write at once. 
hiEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.q49Chicago 


BHODES DOUBLE OUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 











Cuts from 
both sides of 
limb and does 
not bruise 
the bark. 

We pay Ex- 
press charges 
on all orders. 

Write tor 
circular and 


RHODES MFG. CO. ee 
415 West Bridge St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

























Stump ana Tree Pullers 


Self-anchoring and Stump- 


anchored. Something a Powerful, 
ullan stum, 
minutes. 1to5”, ? Handy, 












Milne Mfg. Go. 825 Ninth St., Monmouth, III, 
iene aan 


FRUIT PACKAGES OF ALL KINDS 


Why not order now and 
get the discount allowed 
on winter orders. Price 
list free. Address, 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO. 


BERLIN HEICHTS, Erie County, Ohio. 


WE OFFER FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


AT LIBERAL FIGURES as follows: 
300 Thousand Quart Berry Boxes. 

100 Thousand 16 and 24 Quart Berry Crates. 
200 Thousand Sections, . 
25 Thousand 24-section No-drij 
2 Thousand Dovetailed Bee Hives, : 
Write to-day and get our special prices on any 
quantity. Address, 


Sheboygan Fruit-Box Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


BERRY BOXES 
AND BASKETS 














Shipping Cases. 
ves. 


















Si Perkins takes his goosebone down 
An’ frowns a most nortentous frown, 
“Good land!’ says he, “I never see 
No winter sech as this will be. 

The rain will fall, the wind will blow, 
An’ we shall have a power of snow.” 





average person who reads Green’s Fruit 


readers, 





; have not succeeded better. 


FIVE DOLLARS REWARD. 


I will give a reward of $5 to the subscriber or reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower who will send me the best suggestion as to what kind of reading the 


stantly endeavoring to learn what his readers want. 
and one which I have studied for 25 years. 
flattery. Iam simply anxious to know what class of reading is wanted by m 
Please tell me which department of Green’s Fruit Grower you thin 
should be continued and which department you think should be discontinued. 
If you have endeavored to get a few new subscribers for us please tell why you 















Fruit and 
Vegetable “AT 
“ne Packages of \ | 
every kind. Send for catalogue B 
New Albany Box & Basket Co. 
‘New Albany, Ind. 

Warranted the crew, Cable & Hand Power 
Most Practical TUMP PULLERS 


Machine Made 
“AMA 3 Styles 9 Sizes, $25 to $150 
HANDY FARM WAGONS 


ILE DITCHER 

Cuts 100 rods per day. 
BEST CORN HARVESTER 
MADE. Cats. Free 





Grower desires. Every editor is con- 
It is a difficult problem 
Ido not desire compliments or 


CHARLES A. GREEN. 






H. L. Bennett & Co. 
‘as Rac a a WESTERVILLE, O. 


iwawa FENCE isco 22" 


yh lV 

/ Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no prone y pee gta eo _ 
fact vices on 30. ree trial. 
We pay aii fret Catalog shows 37 
styles and heights of farm and poultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 
















MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY 
16 ocnee Street Des Moines, lowa, 


Kw 





NCHESTER, INDIANA. 





COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Bor19Q9 wi 
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Sure Hatch Books 
“Going Like Hot Cakes!” 


The announcement that our Great New 
102-page Illustrated SURE HATCH 










BooK 
Pe non ee ht a flood 
of requests from e all over country 


who are tpterested in Incubators, Brooders and 

Chicken Raising. 
We had a large quan- 

tity of theme books ce 

but the calls for them have 

far exceeded our expecta- 

tions. We have been mail- 


dreds, and not pe pre Fi 
disappoint any of our nds, we were forced to 
have more printed in a rush. The second 
edition is now being mailed. So if = haven’t 
already written us for a Free Copy of the SURE 
HATCH KK, better do so at once. 

All who have read the new book are delighted. 
One man writes: “The Sure Hatch Book is 
worth $5.00 in gold.” 

— big book contains aaa expe- 


tience of the men who m 
Incubators 


Sure Hate Brooders 


the most successful hatchers and brooders 
in the world, with a record of sales and satis- 
faction that no others have ever equaled. The 
Sure Hatch is the one that runs itself and pays 
a itself with one hatch. Guaranteed 

ears. “Makes good” or we take it back. Send 
joe for FREE Sure Hatch Book and full 
particulars of our liberal offers. 


Sure Hatch incubator Company 
Bex 52, Fremont, Neb. or Dept, 52, Indianapolis, ind 



















How 
20,000 
Ghicks 


were Hatched in 


3 MONTHS. 


Hatched in my Model 
Inbubators and raised 
in Model Colony Brood- 
This is a bit ot history of the work 
done at the Model Farm, which was start- 
ed in ril of last spring as a money- 
making business. The use of my Model 
gaquipment will enable you to do as well. 
t me tell you how. eo of Model 
Equipment mailed upon. 5 uest. The 
Model Farm is owned by fhe odel Poul- 
try Company, of which I am President. 
It isa co-operative as well as an educa- 
tional we mega My addition to being 
a money-maker ou ought to ae 
quaint ed the work we are doing. 
are Ve pest poultry raisers in the 
world, ave more growing chicks 
today co any other five farms coupled 
together. Ask for descriptive literature. 
Send two dimes fora copy of m my 
Eggs, Broilers and Roasters.” It gives 
the cost of production in all branches of 
the poultry business. It gives the market 
quotations. week by week, averaged for 
ree years. Its tables show when a 
chick hatched any week in the year could 
be marketed as a broiler or roastin 
chicken, and the profit. Also profits o 
egg production and how best to secure 
Write today. 
CHAS. A. CYPHERS, 
4340 Henry Street, Buffalo, N. ¥- 






























them. 














a te sided by 
.T exclusive r sav 
features of the Latest Pattern “ 


"_GYPHERS mee 


“BUF FAL 
NEW VOuh 












tem 

= h natural Hen heat. No lamps 
to aa A or regulators to adjust. Hen 
instinct — the whole hatch can 
beginning to end; therefore, you 
better results from your havc 

Agents Wanted. Casalog FREE. 
Natural Hen Incubator Go., 

B-72, Columbus, Nebraske. 








ee 





WRITE TO US 
BEFORE YOU BUY 
AN INCU BATOR 


We buy material to the best advantage. W 
expense. Victor wap Nome ar ede 








Automatic BUCKEYE |noubator 


All Metal, Fire Proof, Continuous Hatcher. 
NEEDS NO THERMOMETER. 
and it. Guar- 
Springfield, O- 


Best strain White 3 
ere — Large se- 


E. J. KIRBY, 


EGGS = COVERT, MICH. 


TAPE-WORM Esme ties 











Gather up the charcoal from that old 
brush pile and throw it into the poultry 
yard or into the scratching pen. 


Curing Colds.—Each fowl showing evi- 
dence of cold or congestion is shut up 
in a small coop and given two grains 
of calomel at night, followed by a one 
grain quinine pill night and morning 
for two or three days. If there is any 
discharge from the nostrils, a few drovs 
of camphorated oil are injected into 
each nostril. If any improvement- is 
manifest in two or three days they are 
removed to a small room and a solution 
of copperas added to the drinking water. 
They are kept here for a week or two, 
or until they show a complete recovery. 
If, on the other hand, after two or three 
days’ observation and treatment no im- 
provement is manifested, the bird is 
killed and buried.—‘American Agricul- 
turist.” 





Scaly Leg.—Scaly leg is a filth disease, 
if it can be called a disease, it being 
caused.by a tiny “mite” which burrows 
under the scales of the legs and toes; 
it lives and breeds there. The remedy 
is very simple and easy. It is only nec- 
essary to grease the legs with any kind 
of grease. - An ointment of a third ker- 
osene oil and two-thirds lard is easily 
applied, and if well rubbed on (and in) 
half a dozen times, a couple of days 
apart, should kill the mites and the 
scales will come off. Don’t pull off the 


hurt the birds, something as pulling off 
your finger nails would hurt you. The 
grease remedy is so easy, and the pre- 
vention of the trouble “by simple clean- 
liness is so easy, there is no sort of ex- 
cuse for scaly leg; it is simply and pure- 
ly ‘‘neglect.”,-— Exchange. 





Early Maturity and Laying. 
One of the poultry experiments at the 
Maine station tends to prove that early 
maturity of pullets indicates good Jay- 
ing qualities. 

A year ago last August and September 
twenty-nine pullets were selected on the 
range that were laying in the brooder 
houses, or about commencing doing so, 
as shown by their combs, and their prat- 
ing and following the caretaker about 
the field, talking about the things they 
were going to do, in true hen language, 
which is easily understood and not to 
be mistaken, by any one who -knows 
chickens. Those young birds were car- 
ried into the laying house, banied, and 
given the regular treatment for laying 
hens. Recerds were kept with each 
individual for 365 days forward from 
the day on which each one gave her first 
egg. 

Four birds died during one year, and 
the twenty-five remaining averaged lay- 
ing 180 eggs each. Two of the four that 
died had done good work; one having laid 
148 eggs up to July 30th, and the other 
150 up to April 7th. Eight of the twen- 
ty-nine birds laid over 200 eggs each. 
The only poor layers in the lot were two 
of those that died; one laying fifty-eight 
to March and the other 113 to June. 

The average production of ail the pul- 
lets kept in the regular work last year 
was 114 eggs per bird. The average of 
180 made by this lot and the small num- 
ber of poor yielders in it, show the ad- 
vantages of selecting the early layers for 
breeding purposes. Those selected were 
of the most forward pullets. 

To the farmers and small poultrymen 
who do not use trap nests, this plan of 
selecting the breeding females has much 
to commend it. The method is simple. 
Such pullets, bred to males,- purchased 
from some reliable breeder, who prac- 
tices trap nest selection of his breed!ng 
stock, ought to improve the egg yielding 
capabilities of the flocks. 





How to Feed for Eggs. 


Generally speaking, the feed value of 
food stuffs is not so well understood by 
the average poultry raiser and farmer 
as they should be for the largest profit. 
I have found that low-priced food stuffs, 
as a rule, are the most costly feed in 
the end. 

Food stuffs to have a practical value, 
must be sweet and clean, and be of a 
variety that will furnish the poultry 
just the nutriment required to develop 
whatever particular produce that may 





be desired, without the poultry having 


scales that have become large; that will, 





to digest a lot of waste material that 
they have no immediate use for. / As 
the old saying goes, “It’s just what you 
put into a thing as to what you take 
out.” This saying is certainly true in 
the poultry industry, as hens are only 
capable of developing eggs or meat to 
that capacity in accordance with the 
material they have to work with. Na- 
ture has not given them the power of 
converting what they eat into any ele- 
ment different from the element the feed 
actually contains, 

To illustrate the matter in a plain way, 
supposing that 160 hens were fed one 
bushel of corn, which is a fair day’s 
ration for that number. . The bushel 
of corn alone does not contain lime or 
protein enough to develop over thirty- 
two eggs, which would only be seventy- 
three eggs per hen in a year, but it con- 
tains fat-forming material enough for 
320 hens for one day, or as-much again 
as 160 hens should have for best results. 
Now as the whole food stuff must be di- 
gested -before the egg-producing mate- 
rial is available for the development of 
the eggs, it is plain to be seen that the 
energy of the digestive organs when fed 
on a corn ration entirely is taxed to 
about double the capacity they should 
be, which means a loss to the’ raiser of 
no less than fifty cents per hen in a 
year.—“‘American Cultivator.” 





I have always considered advertising— 
liberally and long—to be the best medi- 
um of success in business, and prelude 
to wealth.—Stephen Girard. 


Legs of Fowls. 


It is well for the poultry raiser to kee) 
a close watch of the legs of his fowls, 
says “Farm Stock Journal.” If more 
would do this the poultry would be saved 
attacks of the insects that burrow un- 
der the’scales on the legs and produce 
what we call “scaly less.” 

Often the trouble is not realized til! 
the pest has spread all through the 
poultry yards and most of the fowls are 
affected. Then some of them have be- 
come so bad.that it is extremely dif- 
ficult to cure them; if they are taken 
in time, a good bath of the legs in a 
kerosene emulsion or some other insect- 
icide may check the invasion, as the in- 
sects will be annihilated. It is not un- 
common to find birds so badly affected 
that their legs have become chalky and 
in some places are bleeding from the at- 
tempts of the fowls to pick off the par- 
asites, which evidently cause intolerab|l- 
itching. If the legs are as they should 
be they will be smooth and glossy in ap- 
pearance, no matter what their color may 
be. 





Mrs, Jones—“‘Whatever we got ter be 
thankful fer, Silas?” Mr. Jones—‘‘Wa-al, 
th’ mortgage hez bin forclosed on th’ 
farm, so we hain’t got ter pay no more 
interest an’ taxes; th’ autermobil’e bin 
attached fer debt, so we hain’t got ter 
worry about that no more; Johnny S:nith 
hez thrown over our daughter Sal, so we 
won’t have him ter support. Great 
Scott, Maria! we’ve got everything te 
be thankful fer.’’—‘‘Judge.” 





Weather-proof is water-proof— 
that’s why Genasco Ready Roofing 


is the end of roof-troubles. 


Genasco is natural asphalt—the only material that 


doesn’t dry-out, rot, rust or crack. 


Every other roofing is injured. by some kind of 


weather and lets in the water—which means damages, 


repairs, loss. 


Weather-proof is water-proof. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco—smooth or mineral surface in several 


weights. 


But write, anyway, for the convincing book 30 that tells facts and 


reasons, and shows the Eighth Wonder of the World, the famous Trinidad 


Lake of Asphalt. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt in the world 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
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zat take chances 

a Reliable, 'sclontiae construction, 
ge ing system, 
imple operation, are not ex ——— No 
Free Silver Jubilee puaiee. Get pescte for Reli- 
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rooder Co., Box B48, Quincy, Ml. 
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bility in markets of the wor! 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The Popular Leghorn.—The acknowledged queen of 

laying breeds is the ee , when jude 

marketable e pro- 

Not only are the hens persistent layers, 

but they are extremely active foragers and waste no time in set- 

put little fat upon their 

lus nourishment to steady production, 

eavy breeds, but whatever they con- 

Price of B. P. Rocks, White 
S. C. Brown Leghorns, all one price. 


the practical eg, 
the standard of the greatest number o: 
duced at oy cost. 


ting. Like a gi milch cow the 
bones, but devote all su 
They eat less on 
sume is put to good purpose. 
Wyandottes, aol 


best fowl for farm and home raising. 
layer, but is quick to develop for the early market. 
sighted farmer once said to us, “ 
something. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often called the 
* Farmer’s Friend,” the “All ’Round Fowl,” the “ Old Reli- 
It is the bird for business, and deemed by many the 


It is not only a good 
As a far- 
When you kill One you’ve got 


WHITE WYANDOTTE 


Is one of the handsomest fowls known ; large size, good laye 
and highly prized for its meat. 
in time, more fully appreciate the value of the Wyandotte for 
its delicacy on the table of the epicure. 
no breed has all the good qualities, therefore, if we want all the 
good qualities, we must have more t 
no one can make a mistake in breeding the White Wyandotte, 
considering their “sca as | laying propensities, and desira- 


The New York markets will, 
It will be noticed that 


one breed; but surely 


ged by 





PRIGE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: sc'sesd'sna $3.00 mi Sioa, sao, 


We ship no cull birds. 


ock containing 


it makes them eligible for show purposes, 


PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS: 


uarantee the fertility of our eggs we are 


hile we do bra 
less than six chicks, at half the price paid. 


a wey all ocllines = ahs } wt Paiewdoad receive 


The lowest priced 
good on Sooaming puspeans as the higher priced birds. 
the ee percentage of standard points and t! 


ds off aw are standard bred, ck from th as 
The #500 birds ‘offered are the seal. from the 
erefore commanding a higher price since 


From good 
$1.00 per par Se 
willing to re- 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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BARGE GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 5 

$ , 75 Orchard Cover Crops. 
a By Professor J. F. Duggar, Director of SOMETHI 
f the Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala. - G0 
Cover crops, as the name suggests, are / 
poyse 240 Esg for purposes of protection or conserva- 
ncubator, The tion of the fertility of the soil. Those 


surest and easi- 
est hatcher made. 


The Famous. 


IDEAL INCUBATOR 


240 Egg-Size Only $11.75. 120 Ege-Size Only $9.00. 
60 Egg-Size Only 31°60. 

Brooders at prices too low to quote here. 

You cannot find a better at any price. Why 
morethen! Let us save you money. Remember 
these are not “cheap”’ machines, but of the highest 
=. Send for guaranty and our bi page 

ik “Poultry for Profit.” it's Free. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 40, Freeport, lis. 

















me Iry Till You're 


Satisfied 


I give up to 90 
days trial. I want 
you to know what I 
know before you buy. 
Nothing to hide about 


OLD TRUSTY 


Incubators 


and Brooders, The Old cram. lan is all right. 
I build them square. 1 wan & deal fair ns 
Square. Old Trusty has made thousands of 
personal friends. Write for my 1907 
free catalog. You’ll be interested. 
Mm. M. JOHNSON, 
Clay Center, Neb. 



























E INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 

Time tested and proven success; thousands in 

use; sold direct to you at wholesaleprices. You 


t the maker’s guarantee and save the 
mea's profits. The Hemovable Chast drew 
and Nursery—a feature no other in 
Catalog. It’s free. Write for it today. 


Gem Incubator Co., Box 49, Trotwood, 0, $482 


Both 
and Brooder §ot! 


If ordered together we 
“send both for 5 Fk] 
and pay freight. ‘ot 
water, copper, tanks, double 
walls, double glass doors. Our - 
free catalog describes them. 


Saat 


Ww I Co., 
Box 85, Racine, Wis. 

























==" POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1907 contains 220 pages, with 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and dies. All about Ineubat dh 

operate them. All about poultry houses and 
how to build them. It’s reallyan encyclopedia 
of chickendom. You need it. Priee oar 15ets. 
C,C, SHOEMAKER, Box 998, FREEPORT, ILL, 


LICE. AND 


HOW TO GET RID OF THEM 
















~ One can of 
dozens of dollars in the hatching season. 
Use it on your gotting hens, no lice 
on the chicks, Sample 10c. 100 oz. $1. 
, 1907 Pocket Book “Pointers” free. 
0. K. STOCK FOOD CO., 
686 Monon Bidg., Chicago. 


EW INCUBATORS = 


Sxionmiy Discoroned By FLoop- Latest IMPROVEMENTS - 
GUARANTEED SouND-Penrect HATCHER: A Few 108 
Eoo Size tose encn; 2ibEoe Size %16%2 EACH; 
Reoucan Price 182 -f28 22. ARE OPPORTUNITY. 
Stanoaro Hatcners At Less Tuan Cost To Maxe, 





ORNELL INCUBATOR CO. [rnac: 


Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 

J Hatch every fertile egg. Lowest 

Send for free priced first-class hatchers made 
Catalogue. 


@ GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
1907 tells all about pure-bred poultry and describes 
and illustrates 60 varieties. 10 beautiful natural 
color plates. Gives reasonable prices for stock and 

7, eggs; how to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. 
This valuable book only 10 cents. 
B. H, GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


p AND EXP; nses 

A-WEEK to men with to ine 
WE Y $36 uce poultry compound. Year’scontract, 
WE PAY EPT. 


co., DI 30 PARSONS, BANS. 


TOOLS FOR GAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their.use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


A 100 A MONTH 0, Tivetine expenses 


aid men to place Pepto- 
Protein (for stock and poultry) with dealers. Experience uunec- 


essary. Expenses Advanced. A.V. Darel Co., Parsons, Kansas 


MAKE EASY MONEY 


In Poultry business. Others do it, 
Why not you? Our big illustrated 
bask, “ Profitable Poultry,” tells how 
to breed, hatch, feed, grow and _mar- 
ket to make lots of money. — Starts 
you on the road to success. Describes 
most wonderful poultry farm in the 
world— 32 kinds of fowls. Gives 
lowest prices on fowls, eggs, Incuba- 
tors, everything for Poultry. Mdilcd for 
four cents in stamps. 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Bx. 73, Clarinda, la. 


LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 


SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. 
Theonly machines that rival the mother 
hen. Incubator and Poultry Catalogue 
FREE. Booklet, “Proper Care and Feeding Small Chic! 
Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c. 50c poultry paper one year, 10c. 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
10 Second Street Des Moines, lowas 
































The grape is one of the oldest fruits 
«Known to man. The grape was famous 
for its good qualities in the land of 
Canaan during the early h‘story of the 
Jews. Foreign varieties of grapes have 
never succeeded well in outdoor culture 
in this country, but there are many na- 
tive varieties which are widely and fa- 
vorably known which will succeed over 
a large extent of this country. 

The above cut illustrates what can be 
done by training the grape vine to a 
post without wire. There is scarcely any 
limit to methods of training grape vines. 
Good crops may be secured by training 
to the post, wooden or wire trellis, by 
tying them to the porch pillars, or tack- 
ing them to the side of the dwelling 
house, the barn, or by allowing them to 
clamber over a division fence. Which 
ever way you train them do not fail to 
plant a few grape vines this spring. 


rh 
‘0: 


An over-smart Bostonian moved to the 
country not long ago and purchased a 
farm. He was just getting settled when 
a man with a book under his arm leaned 
over the fence and said: 

“Just bought this land?” 

“Tex” 

“Very fine farm.” 

“Yes, sir; very fine.’ 

“Must be worth about a thousand dol- 
lars?” : 

“More than that; I paid $1,500 for it. 
Then there are indications of coal on 
it, too, which are worth another thou- 
sand.” 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“Yes, sir. And then the new branch 
railroad is going across one corner. I 
consider my farm worth $5,000. 

“Five thousand, eh?” 

“Yes, sir; I wouldn’t take less, What 
are you putting down in that book?” 
“Oh, nething much. You see I’m the 
tax assessor. Hope you’ll stay some 
time. Good morning.’’—Exchange. 


0 








Handling Manures.—Kansas_ experi- 
ment station has found that the waste 
by exposure in six months amounts to 
fully one-half of the gross measure. 

Cornell experiment station says: “If 
the question is now to get the best re- 
sults from a given amount of manure 
there is no question but that it may be 
done by moving it to the field and spread- 
ing on the land as soon as possible.” 

Professor Vorhees, of New Jersey, 
claims that more than one-half of the 
total annual manure product of the cow 
may be lost by exposure of less than 
four months, The manure should be 
spread on the land as soon as possible 
after made.” 





cover crops which make their growth in 
winter conserve the soil’s fertility by ab- 
sorbing the nitrates that have become 
soluble, and that in the absence of green 
plant roots would be carried off in the 
drainage water and utterly wasted. One 
of the chief functions of winter-growing 
cover crops is to prevent this loss of ni- 
trogen, a loss which on rich land may 
amount to many dollars an acre. For 
nitrogen in this form is worth twelve to 
fifteen cents per pound and experiments 
with very rich garden soil have demon- 
strated that as much as 100 pounds of 
n.trogen may be lost from an acre per 
annum. It is doubtful whether the loss 
on Alamaba soils is more than ten or 
twenty pounds per acre per annum, and 
on the poorest soils, it may sink to a 
very small amount. From this it follows, 
that the richer the soil, the greater the 
need for winter protection through the 
presence in winter of growing plants. 

This function of prevent:ng leaching 
may be just as well performed by rye or 
wheat or oats by the vetches and clov- 
ers. But there is a still more important 
function which can be performed only by 
the leguminous plants. I refer to the 
improvement of the soil through the ad- 
dition of nitrogen drawn from the inex- 
haustible supply in the atmosphere. The 
power of the leguminous plants to utilize 
atmospheric nitrogen for their own 
growth and later for the enrichment of 
the soil, gives to them a vast superiority 
as cover crops over the small grains. 

We may somewhat appreciate the im- 
portance of this work done by the 
leguminous plants when I state that in 
experiments at Auburn, we have repeat- 
edly found more than 100 pounds of ni- 
trogen contained in the vetch or in the 
crimson clover growing on an acre. These 
results were obtained on soils so poor 
as to yield very little nitrogen to a crop 
of rye, grown as a check, thus indicat- 
ing that about 100 pounds of the nitro- 
gen of the winter growing legumes had 
been obtained from the air without mon- 
ey and without price. A hundred 
pounds of nitrogen should easily be 
worth $12 and we have often obtained an 
increase in crop worth far more than 
this from utilizing the entire growth or 
even from utilizing only the _ stubble 
from vetches, crimson clover, cowpeas 
and velvet beans. If with low priced 
farm crops such as cotton, corn, wheat, 
oats, and sorghum, we have derived this 
amount of benefit from the growing of 
leguminous or soil improving plants, who 
can measure the amount of profit which 
the horticulturist can obtain from their 
use as fertilizers for high priced prod- 
ucts, and in intensive cultivation. 

Cover crops may be divided into two 
general classes according to their habit 
or season of growth. Those growing 
during the summer are useful chiefly for 
the nitrogen which they accumulate. 
Those growing during the winter per‘orm 
this function equally well and in addi- 
aion greatly reduce leaching and to a 
considerable extent prevent washing. 

While a winter cover crop is an almost 
universal need of the orchard, it is much 
more important in the South than in the 
North. 

Constituents of a Man.—German scien- 
tists announce that the material for a 
man weighing 150 pounds can be found 
in the white and yolks of 1,200 hen’s eggs. 
Reduced to a fluid the average man would 
yield ninety-eight cubic metres of il- 
luminating gas and hydrogen enough to 
fill a balloon capable of lifting 155 pounds, 
The normal human body has in it the 
iron needed to make seven large nails, 
the fat for fourteen pounds of candles, 
the carbon for sixty-four gross of cray- 
ons, and phosphorous enough for 820,000 
matches. Out of it can be obtained, be- 
sides, twenty coffee-spoons of salt, fifty 
lumps of sugar and forty-two litres of 
water.—Kansas City “Jourial.”’ 








Si Perkins takes his goosebone down 
An’ frowns a most nortentous frown, 
“Good land!’ says he, “I never see 
No winter sech as this will be. 

The rain will fall, the wind will blow, 
An’ we shall have a power of snow.” 





readers, 





have not succeeded better. 


FIVE DOLLARS REWARD. 


I will give a reward of $5 to the subscriber or reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower who will send me the best suggestion as to what kind of reading the 
average person who reads Green’s Fruit Grower desires, Every editor is con- 
stantly endeavoring to learn what his readers want. It is a diffieult problem 
and one which I have studied for 25 years. Ido not desire compliments or 
flattery. Iam simply anxious to know what class of reading is wanted by m 
Please tell me which department of Green’s Fruit Grower you thin 
should be continued and which department you think should be discontinued. 
If you have endeavored to get a few new subscribers for us please tell why you 


CHARLES A. GREEN. 
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How the Farmer’s Handy Wagon saves 
horse-flesh and man labor; how Empire 
Steel Wheels make an old wagon worth a 
new price; how to keep from cutting up 


your roads; how to 
haulawinterload 
Nl on spring 
ground; how 
to save repair 
M bills and 
other bills. 
It’s all in the 
Wagon Book 
we send free. 
EMPIRE MFG. CO. 
Box 4 -NQuincy, fu. 



















Try a Boss Cream Raiser 


n your home, if not 
as represented return 
atour expense. More 
satisfactory than a 
8100 Separator. Runs 
, raises cream 
















Cream, keeps milk 
and cream sweet dur- 
ing hotest weather,no 
skimming or_crocks 
pans to handle. 
During cold weather setin house, water need not be 
changed. 60.000Gravity Separators sold in 1906. More 
Boss than any other kind. Price $3.25 and up. Write 
today for free Catalogue. It willsave you money. 
BLUFTON CREAM SEPARATOR Co. Box 4 BiuFToN, 0. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


Wiz RN in each town to ride and nite seepie 





1907 . Write for Specia er. 

‘ Guaranteed 

1907 Models $1 Oo to $2 

cae —— Puncture Proof tires. 

190: 

all of best makes $7 to 12 

\\ 500 Second -Hand $12 
All Makes and Mod- $2 to $8 

wmels, good as new 

’ Great Factory Clearing Sale. 

We Ship on A ithout a cent 


| de Be tae iti 
it, e fre and allow 

TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires,coaster-brakes,sundries,etc, 
buy till 






half ae not 
t our catalogs... Wr: once. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.@49Chicago 


RHODES DOUBLE OUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 








Cuts from 
both sides of 
limb and does 
not bruise 
the bark. 

We pay Ex- 
press charges 
on all orders. 

Write tor 
circular and 













RHODES MFG. CO. 


prices. 


415 West Bridge St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














Stump ana Tree Pullers 


Self-anchoring and Stump- 


anchored. . Something 4 Powerful, 
an 0 na’ Um) 
minutes 108° Handy, 









Sec 


Milne Mfg. Go. 825 Ninth St. 
RS A 


‘FRUIT PACKAGES OF ALL KINDS 


Why not order now and 
get the discount allowed 
on winter orders. Price 
list free. Address, 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO. 


BERLIN HEICHTS, Erie County, Ohio. 


WE OFFER FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


AT LIBERAL FIGURES as follows: 

300 Thousand Quart Berry Boxes. 
100 Thousand 16 and 24 Quart Berry Crates. 
200 Thousand Sections, . ‘ 
25 Thousand 24-section No-drip Shipping Cases. 
2 Thousand Dovetailed Bee Hives. : 

Write to-day and get our special prices on any 
quantity. .Address, 


Sheboygan Fruit-Box Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


BERRY BOXES 
AND BASKETS 


Fruit and 

Vegetable 
wn Packages of 

every kind. Send for catalogue B 


New Albany Box & Basket Co. 


. Monmouth, Il, 
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: New Albany, Ind. 
EU g STM rER 


tyles 9 Sizes, $25 to $150 
HANDY FARM WAGONS 
ILE DITCHER 
Cuts 100 rods per day. 
BEST CORN HARVESTER 
MADE. Cats. Free 

H. L. Bennett & Co. 


_ a WESTERVILLE, O- 


\ E iaaco— 
- Made__— 
Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no pa Selldirect to user at 
omy Lue Lem factory prices ee 30 oy Aya trial. 


We pay all fre shows 37 
A\een eee ie Styles and heights of farm and poultry 











a” ve BY af BY fence. OILED SPRING FENCE CO 
‘ae AW, Bor 1h) NCHESTER, INDIANA, 
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Lins 
vit ETT 


never fail to bring 
down the game—if 
aimedright. Ifit'sa 
“Stevens” you can 
be sure it is always 
ready, accurate 
\ and safe. 


Our 140-page 
Catalog FREE 


tells all about the famous Stevens shotguns, 
rifles and pistols; cartridges, the care of fire- 
arms, notes on ammunition, sights, targets. 
cleaning rods, reloading implements, an 
much more valuable information. Send four 
cents in stamps and we will mail it free. 
Order from us if dealers won’t supply. 


4. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. 
375 Pine Street 
Chicopee Falis, Mass., U.S.A. 



















FENC 


; Closely Woven. Can not ° 


a@ brace 
twists ‘eh on of the fence. 
Bull-strong, Pig- 
t. Every rod pan Bw 





and sold direct to farmer, freight 
prepaid, at lowest factory price. 
Our Catalogue telis how Wire 
ism it is galvanized-- 






some is good and some is 
. Its brimful of fence facts. 
You should have this informa- 
aint m tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 
Se S., 


‘ BRO. 
Stilo OF Box 206 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


A Power Sprayer 
Allcomplete. Attach hose totank ~~ 
and proceed to business. Nothing = 
like it for big spraying opera- 

tions. Ample power. Little cost. 


The Deming Line 


of sprayers in-ludes every- 
thing for tree shrub and 
vine spraying spraying 
poultry quarters, white- 
washing, disinfecting, etc. 
BARREL, BUCKET, KNAP- 
SACK,HAND. Wri.e fer 
catalog. 

The Deming Co., 

850 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 

General Agencies in 
Principal 










Csties 


WORK AT HOME 


Weaving Rugs and Carpet 
KO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


$4 a Day 
Easily Made 
We start men and 


women in a profitable 
business on & small in- 














Sor prices and Loom 
REED MFG. CO 
Box J Springfield, Ohio 


DON’T RUST FENCE 





Carbon Spring Steel. 
heavily qoivenioc?. No .Ag 
9) days’ free 

BB Poultry Fence, Catalogue No. 140. 
B Also 40 Styles La’ 

5 logue O.. Catalogue Free. Write 
a THE WARD. FENCE 

Bex 421, MARION, INDIANA 
$103.50 per 
month selling 
these wonderfal Scissors, VY. C. 
CUTS TOTHEEND Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 


ary ne go a 
Defender 
Sprayer 


All brass, easiest work- 
ing, most powerful, auto- 
matic mixer, expansion 
valves, double strainer. 

Catalogue of Pumps and 
Treatiseon Spraying free. 
AGENTS WANTED. 












vestment. Write fy 


Pruning and Spraying Apple Or- 
chards. 


In pruning, whatever form is adopted, 
the aim should be to keep the top suffi- 
ciently open to admit plenty of light and 
air, so that the fruit will color well and 
mature properly, says Prof. S. H. Fulton, 
of the U. S. Department. Well colored 
fruit is more marketable, and as has been 
shown through the storage experiments 
cf the department of agriculture, keeps 
better, particularly in the case of bad 
scalding varieties, than does poorly de- 
veloped and under colored fruit. Wine- 
sap apples from Delaware of the crop of 
1903 developed from forty to one hundred 
per cent. of scald in cold storage by 
March 28, 1904, in the case of poorly col- 
ored fruit, while well colored fruit from 
the same orchard remained entirely free 
from scald throughout the storage sea- 
son. The same condition has been met 
with in the case of Rhode Island Green- 
ing, York Imperial and other varieties, 
Scald always develops on the uncolored, 
least matured side of an apple first, and 
the more fully matured and highly col- 
ored the fruit is when picked, the less 
it will scald. Spraying has come to be 
regarded by the best apple growers as 
of equal importance to any other single 
operation in the care of the orchard. 
Even though tillage, fertilizing and 
pruning may all be thoroughly per- 
formed, yet this will not prevent the at- 
tack of apple scab and cedling moth, 
which are the two worst enemies of the 
apple. Fortunately, both can be con- 
trolled by spraying, and the value of the 
crop greatly enhanced. 

The apple orchard should be sprayed 
about as follows: First, with Bordeaux, 
when the cluster buds have burst, but 
before the fruit buds open; second, with 
Bordeaux and poison when the petals 
have fallen; third, with Bordeaux and 
poison about ten days later. The first 
spraying is for scab, while the second 
and third are for both the codling moth 
and the scab. Later applications at in- 
tervals of ten days or two weeks are 
| frequently necessary to effectually con- 
| trol these pests. 


|The Largest Eastern Orchardist 
Says. 

‘As to overproduction, we have heard 
that claim for a generation, but reliable 
statistics show that the consumption of 
fruit is increasing in a larger ratio than 
is the population of our large cities and 
towns which furnish the markets for a 
large proportion of our commercial 
orchards, and furthermore they show 
that the average price of apples is 25 
per cent. higher for the past decade than 
for the one preceding. There are some 
orchards which have netted their owners 
at the rate of $500 profit per acre, and 
while perhaps these are not numerous 
they surely demonstrate the possibilities 
in fruit culture under the proper form 
of management. The utilizing of the 
poorer grade of apples into evaporated 
stock and into cider, wine and vinegar, 
offers as large profits where there is 
plenty of capital to develop the phase 
of the business as do the by-products of 
such industries as the beef or oil indus- 
tries. 

The many points of advantage in a 
corporate form of management of or- 
chard properties set forth in this article 
| may be briefly summed up as follows: 
| First, the ability to purchase the best 
available locations for such orchards. 

Second, to conduct all operations from 
the start on a basis of reducing expenses 
to a minimum. 

Third, to introduce modern methods of 
management which look to the ultimate 
end of fruit production of the best qual- 
ity and the largest quantity, and to dis- 
pense with the usual crop producing that 
is found necessary in the average or- 
chard. 

Fourth, to furnish sufficient storage 
capacity, to handle fruit with the great- 
est economy, and to hold same many 
times until the usual fall glut in the 
markets is over. 

Fifth, the ability to convert the by- 
products of the orchards into profits in- 
stead of losses. 

Sixth, to attract by judicious advertis- 
ing dealers who are interested in the 
buying and handling of the best class of 
fruit—E. Cyrus Miller, Hillside Or- 
chards, Haydenville. 
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Yes, it is true. We offer 
Green’s Fruit Grower three 
years for $1.00 and if you 
send in your subscription 
without delay we will send 
you as a gift Green’s book, 
50 pages, just printed, en- 
titled *‘ How We Made the 
Old Farm Pay at Fruit Grow- 
ing,’’ with several pages de- 
voted to how to propagate all kinds of 
fruit, plants, vines and trees, also pages 
devoted to instructions for beginners in 
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J. F. Gaylord, Box 1 Catskill, N. Y- 


fruit growing. 








The first of the above photographs 
represents a farm orchard as it appears 
in Western New York, in which the 
farmer’s boy is returning from visiting 
a tree which ripens its fruit at about 
harvest time when the average boy is 
remarkably hungry for apples. 
~ The next photograph below represents 
one of our boys picking strawberries 
in the home berry patch. Notice the 
vigorots and thrifty leaves of the straw- 
berry plants and the straw mulch be- 
tween the rows. This mulch while not 
absolutely necessary, prevents strawber- 
ries from getting sandy after heavy rains. 
Those who do not grow strawberries in 
their garden can hardly realize the num- 
ber of bushels which can be grown from 
a small patch like that shown in this 
photograph. 


Glad This Bear is Dead. 4 


Nimrods returning from the Punxsu- 
tawney camp in Clearfield county, espe- 
cially those who go there for the purpose 
of hunting wild honey, feel grateful to 
Sunny Joe Wilson for removing their 
chief competitor. The big black bear 
which Mr. Wilson shot last Monday also 
had a sweet tooth and for several sea- 
sons he had been making the rounds of 
the bee trees in the vicinity of the Punx- 
sutawney camp with the result that the 
families of the hunters have annually 
been robbed of hundreds of pounds of 
honey. 

David Hooper and Thomas Allebran, 
of this place, who in company with the 
keeper of the camp, James Brewer, spent 
last week cutting bee trees found evi- 
dence on every hand of bruin’s depreda- 
tions. During the week they cut six large 
bee trees, every one of which had been 
tampered with and when the bear was 
finally brought to earth the swollen con- 
dition of his eye showed that he had re- 
cently met with desperate opposition 
from the bees while making the rounds 





for honey. 
During the week, however, Messrs. 
Brewer, Hooper and Allebran secured 





more than 300 pounds of honey, which 
they rendered in camp and later shipped | 
to their homes. With bruin out of the| 
way the hunters believe that next sea-| 
son’s supply of wild honey will be largely 
increased. 

His Wife.—“When you proposed to me | 
you said you were well off.” Her Hus- 
band.—‘‘And I told you the truth.’”’ His 
Wife.—‘Then how do you account for the 
fact that you haven’t any money now?” 
Her Husband.—“O I didn’t have any 
money then, but I was single.’’—Chicago 
“Daily News.” 
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He Likes It.—I have been a subscriber 
of Green's Fruit Grower for many years, 
and I like it very much as it is helpful 
in all kinds of work, and in everything 
pertaining to rural life. I am interested 
in everything that affects home life 








Every Farmer Knows That The 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Lare in @ class by themselves as the y 
best Separators. But many have the 
mistaken idea, which competitors help 
to magnify, that they are “expensive” 
and that something “cheaper” will 
do in their stead. 
The Facts Are That The 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS : 


are not only the best, but 
at the same time by far the 
cheapest—in proportion to 
the actual capacity and the @@ 
actual life of the machine. 
These are simple facts 
easily capable of proof to 
any buyer who will tuke 
the trouble to get at them 
and who need only apply 
to the nearest DE LAVAL , 
agent or send fora catalogue % i By 
to do so. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
4 varias oll 
NEW YORK. 
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76 & 77 Yous Sacre 
14 © 10 Paucese Srecer 
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Splendid Blackberry Plants 
Ve fa. e 
introduce into yo qo 








per acre profit from my 

raspberries, strawberries and currants, I 
offer a full line of nursery stock, farm and 
garden seed, poultry, etc. acres in farm 
and nursery—the actual fruit of good lants. 


catalog. W.N.SCARFF, New Carlisle, 0. 


FOR 10 Cts, 


Five pkts. of our new 
Early Flowering 
Carnations, 
Scarlet, White, Pink, Ma- 
roon, Yellow. Bloom in 
go days from seed, large, 
double, fragrant and fine 
colors.All 5 pkts.with cul- 
tural directions and big 
catalogue for roc, post- 
paid. Will make 5 love- 
ly beds of flowers for your 
garden, and many pots 
of lovely blossoms for 
your windows in winter. 

Catalogue for 1907 
---Greatest Book of Nov- 
elties---Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
Shrubs, Fruits, 150 pages, 
500 cuts, many plates--- 
will be mailed Free to 

. all whoask for it. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥- 


Send Me 8 cents 


and names of 2 flower loving friends. 
I will start you with q packets of 
pure, fresh seed—Dwarf Nastur. 
tiums—20 kinds; Royal Show 
Pansies—1o0 colors; Sweet Peas 
—4o varieties; Asters—all kinds. 
FREE—“Floral Cultare” and 
15th Annual Catalog,with big 
list of rare seed bargains; also my 
offer of $100 cash prizes for pic- 
tures of best lawns and yards sown 
with the famous Lippincott seeds. 
Write TODAY before you forget, 


MISS C.H.LIPPINCOTT, 602-604 10th St.S,, Minneapolis, Mina, 
Pioneer See 




















‘dswoman of America. 














A beautiful colored plate of our 
New Eaton 


Red Raspberry 


and our strawberry catalog of - Ee 
= information — 

‘or beginners. 
Free to all. 


THE FLANSBURCH & POTTER CO., 
Lesiie, Michigan. 


2 Bushels Made $420% 
The Teddy Roosevelt Pea 


MAKES YOU DOLLARS 


Roosevelt Pea.”” You can pare this. John Anderson of 
8t. Paul, Minn., got $420 in éash from 2 bushels of the 
“Teddy” Peas we sent him. All praise it highly. BE- 
w CAUS. “Teddy Roosevelt” GIVES DOUBLE 
i) THE QUANTITY OF SHELLED PEAS. It’s the LARG- 
Ae ton © ne Gad and the 

« - package 100, Quart 
550 postpaid. El telling 

















: Bend for FREE 132- catalog 
a, 6sbout our oe 
LJ 
FREE Sterling Seed 
Special $l collection of 11 Vegetable and Flower Seeds ex- 
ined on 2and 3, how you get $1 worth F 
ly Catalog readers get this. Write today and we'll 
FREE ALO either our Alfalfa Book,” or on 
«Pastures and Forage ” Specify which one you 
want. THEY ARE Fl important farm and 
information. q 





NORTHRUP, KING & CO 
51H in Ave. Mi rf 


tae 
-Healthy Trees- 


“T derived so much benefit from the use of Good's Soap last 
year that I have concluded to use it again this year as @ pre- 
ventive, Its i di effect in cl ing the bark of the 
treesis so satisfactory that I expect to use @ considerable 
quantity in the future for that purpose alone.”"—F. W. A., 
Louisville, Kentacky. 


% Caustic Potash 
Good’s “t's Xsit** Soap No. 3 
Write for Manual of Plant Diseases—cause, treat- 


ment and cure—free. 
Crigival 953 N. Front St., 


JAMES G00D, Maker, Philadelphia. 























and its duties.—N. J. Mc Connell, Pa. 
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Experiment Made to Prove Value 
of Sprayirg Potatoes. 


Early last spring some representatives 
from the Geneva State Experiment sta- 
tion came to this town and arranged 
to carry on a test of the efficacy of spray- 
ing potatoes during the season. On the 
farm of George A. Fox, a mile above this 
village, four rows across the field were 
selected for the test. These were reg- 
ularly sprayed five times during the 
season under the supervision of the ex- 
periment station, while four other rows 
of the same variety, ‘Carmen number 
3,” right next to them, were left un- 
sprayed for comparison, 

Professor G. F. French, the assistant 
botanist of the Geneva station under 
whose supervision the work was carried 
on, was here to-day and had the two 
plots of potatoes carefully dug and 
measured, He announces that the 
sprayed rows yielded at the rate of 
twenty-nine bushels per acre more than 
those that were not sprayed. 

This at the present market price, forty 
cents per bushel, would make an increase 
in the financial returns of sprayed po- 
tatoes of about $12 per acre. It is the 
opinion of many experienced growers 
that in a season when the blight is very 
severe, the difference would be fully 
twice as great in favor of the spray- 
ing. 





Miss Wise—’’She has finally decided to 
marry Tom Hansom, I believe.” Miss 
Pechis—‘The idea! Tom called to see 
me last night, and it’s scarcely likely 
he’d do that if—” Miss Wise—“Ch! 
Tom doesn’t know anything about it 
yet.”—Philadelphia ‘Press,’ 





NO MISTAKE HERE 


Discovery: of a Proof-Reader. 





Even a proof-reader may make mis- 
takes unless careful reading is main- 
tained all the time. 

It makes a lot of difference sometimes, 
just how a thing is read. 

This is the tale: 

““No tea and not one drop of coffee,’ 
ordered the doctor—and I rebelled. But 
alas, with nerves that saw, felt and 
heard things that were not, rebellion 
was useless. 

“With the greatest reluctance I gave 
up these lifelong companions, and drank 
milk, milk—unt:] the very step of the 
milkman grew hateful. 

“My nerves were some better, but 
breakfast without some warm beverage 
grew wearisome, and bid fair to be en- 
tirely slighted. And with a: brain that 
for nine hours daily must work hard, 
ever demanding nourishment, the failing 
appetite was a serious proposition. 

“Then in despair, Postum was tried. 
I had tasted it once and heartily disliked 
the pale watery compound, but, now, 
literally starving for a hot drink, I read 
and re-read the directions on the package 
with the critical eye of the proof-reader, 
following them out to the letter and lo! 
the rich brown liquid of the advertise- 
ments, 

“Not one but three cups disappeared 
and since then Postum has been my sole 
warm beverage, unfailingly refreshing 
and helpful; both body and nerves testi- 
fying to its helpfulness by new strength 
and vigor.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 5 





This is one of the vehicles you 
buy with your money in 


wey <b! wt 
AE F545 


You pay no money, make no deposit, sign 
no notes, 

The free trial is absolutely free. We ship 
and you keep and try 30days. That's the 


Try an ANDERTON with 
your money in your pocket 


And when you have bought and paiti for 
your buggy, our guarantee goes along with it 
for two full years, backed by a $25,000 bank 
bond, It gets you your money back if any 
flaw develops or you are not satisfied. 

Full line Buggies, Surreys, Stanhopes, 
Driving Wagons, Spring Wagons, Pony Ve- 
hicles, Carts, Harness, etc. 

Send to-day for 140-pagecatalog. Tells all 
about the selling plan and illustrates and 
describes everything. 


THE ANDERTON MFG. CO., 





Uncooked Apples Best. 

The apple is destined, in the future as 
in the past, to lead in variety and value 
and quantity, as compared with the other 
fruit industries of the world, says Rural 
World. In the United States we find a 
climate and soil peculiarly adapted to the 
successful cultivation of this admirable 
fruit. As compared with the orange the 
apple flourishes in the snow belt as weil 
as beneath the genial clime of the Sunny 
South. Among the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the apple is the abundance 
of its yield; its cheapness; its enduring 
qualities, and the numerous dispositions 
to which it can be utilized. In the nat- 
ural state the apple is at its best. In 
this condition, apples can be easily 
stored away to be easily brought forth 
in suitable quantities in the winter 
months, when the flavor of the fruit is 
improved by having been stored away. 
Dried, they can be readily converted 
into toothsome pies, the delight of the 
schoolboy; canned, they have a delicious 
taste of their own; made into apple pies 
and dumplings, we have a feast fit for 
a king; roasted or baked, the apple is 
still supureme; made into cider, it be- 
comes a brew fit for the gods. The 
countless other dishes to which this fruit 
can be utilized lead us to conclude that 
no other fruit can approach its excel- 
lence. 

Competent analyists claim that the 
apple contains a greater percentage of 
phosphorus than any other fruit. It is 
claimed that the apple is admirably 
adapted to people of sedentary habits, 
whose livers are sluggish in action, as 
the acid of this fruit serves to eliminate 
from the body noxious elements, which 
retained would be injurious and retard 
good health, as the malic acid in ripe 
apples neutralizes the evil effect of eating 
too much meats and other greasy foods. 

In color the apple has borrowed the 
brightest colors of the rainbow. Some 
varieties of this species have the blush of 
the morning sunrise; some the green of 
the ocean waves; others are globes of 
gold; while still others are crimson 
globes that swing to and fro like spheres 
of fire in forests of green leaves. In 
flavor the apple is more or less aromatic, 
sweet or sub-acid, adapting itself to 
tastes of the people in general. In this 
particular it differs from other fruit ma- 
terially, thereby largely enhancing its 
commerclal possibilities. 


The Apple. 


The apple is destined, in the future 
as in the past, to lead in variety and 
value and quantity, as compared with 
the other fruit industries of the world, 
says “Farmers’ Tribune.” In the United 
States we find a soil and a climate pe- 
culiarly adapted to the successful cul- 
tivation of this admirable fruit. As 
compared with the orange the apple 
flourishes in the snow belt as well as be- 
neath the genial clime of the sunny 
South. Among the distinguished char- 
acteristics of the apple is the abundance 
of its yield; its cheapness; its enduring 
aualities, and the numerous dispositions 
to which it can be utilized. The yield 
of this fruit in the United States is said 
to be 210,000,000 barrels per annum. In 
its natural state the apple is at its best. 
In this condition apples can be easily 
stored away, to be easily ‘brought forth 
in suitable quantities in the winter 
months, when the flavor of the fruit is 
improved by having been stored away. 
Dried, they can be readily converted into 
toothsome pies, the delight of the school- 
boy; canned, they have a delicious taste 
of their own; made into apple pies and 
dumplings, we have a feast fit for a 
king; roasted or baked, the apple is still 
supreme; made into a cider, it becomes a 
brew fit for the gods. The countless 
other dishes to which this fruit can be 
utilized lead us to conclude that no other 
fruit can approach its excellence. 
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Gold Fish Globe Starts Fire.—The 
fact that a globe of water can act as a 
sunglass was demonstrated at Carmen 
last week. A glass globe of goldfish at 
the home of Miss Thayer was placed 
in a window where the sun struck it 
squarely. The angle happened to be 
just right for the sun’s rays to be 
focused by the globe on a stand nearby. 
Mrs. Thayer’s attention was attracted 
a little later by the smell of burning 
wood, and she returned to find the wood 
of the stand just blazing up as a result 
of the action of the fish globe sunglass.— 
“Kansas City Journal.” 











The Witch Hazel Shotgun. Do you 
know that the witch hazel: shoots its 
seeds ten or fifteen feet? If you want 
a brand new sensation, bring home some 
branches of witch hazel having both 
flowers and unopened seed pods on them 
and put them in vases of water. The 
pods burst at the most unexpected times, 
waking you in the night and peppering 





you with their hard, shiny black seeds, 


Is Fruit Growing Overdone? 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
The overdoing of fruit growing has 
ever been a nightmare to many fruit 
growers, or those who would have be- 
come fruit growers had they not been 
possessed with great fears on the sub- 
ject. There has never been over=pro- 
duction in this country, looking at the 
question in a broad sense. If there has 
seemed to be over-production it was 
simply a lack of distribution. Forty or 
fifty years ago, before fruit growing was 
considered a commercial pursuit, the 
farmer who brought into Rochester, N. 
Y., a few baskets of peaches, or apples 
found difficulty in selling them, and 
might have asked himself the question: 
“Is not the fruit business over-done?” 
We know now that it was not over-done, 
and that the reason why he did not sell 
his fruit more readily, was that people 
had not been educated to buy and eat 
fruit. Those were venturesome men who 
planted many years ago orchards and 
vineyards with the prophecy made on 
every side that fruit growing was over- 
done. The average reader has little idea 
of the immense amount of fruits of the 
various kinds produced at the present 
date. It may be doubted if one hundred 
people of the 95,000,000 of our population 
have a correct idea of the magnitude of 
the fruit business of this country. There 
was a time when Western New York 
was the center of fruit interest, and thus 
it was thought that no other locality 
could compete with it in the slightest de- 
gree. Now there are numerous localities 
in many sections of the country where 
fruit-growing seems to he as successful 
as in this famous locality, and in many 
parts of the country it is claimed that 
fruits do even better than in Western 
New York. Twenty years ago an apple 
erchard of fifty acres in Western New 
York was considered a marvel, but now 
such an orchard as this in many parts of 
the country would not be considered not- 
able. In old times a vineyard of an acre 
or two was considered a vast enterprise; 
but now vineyards embrace hundreds 
and sometimes thousands of acres. About 
twenty years ago peach culture was al- 
most given up as a failure, even in such 
favored localities as Western New York, 
while now peach culture has been ex- 
tended into almost every state and ter- 
ritory, and where twenty years ago there 
was one ‘peach tree planted there are 
now ten thousand or possibly fifty thou- 

sand. 

The growth of the fruit industry all 
the way across the continent has been 
something marvelous. If an exhibition 
could be made of all the fruit grown in 
this country, loaded upon freight cars, 
and moved along the line of railroad, if 
such could possibly be done, the beholder 
would exclaim, “it is not possible that ali 
this vast product can be sold or con- 
sumed!” And yet it is sold and consumed 
as the years go by, for while our people 
are ‘being educated in the use of fruits, 
they have much more to learn in regard 
to their value as a wholesome and de= 
licious diet. 

Surely there will be seasons when the 
apple crop of a certain section, or the 
strawberry, peach, or plum crop, may be 
in excess of the demand in that partic- 
ular section of the country, but if these 
same fruits could be widely distributed, 
to meet the wants of sections where they 
have no supply, it would be all consumed 
readily. 
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“Chemistry, like a prudent housewife, 
utilizes every scrap,” says Dr. Lyon 
Playfair. The garbage and refuse of 
cities are now converted into greases and 
fertilizers. The slag of the iron furnaces. 
which used to be thrown away, is now 
converted by a chemical process into 
paving blocks, artificial porphyry, build- 
ing blocks, asbestos and cement. Saw- 
dust is scientifically juggled into wood 
or converted into alcohol, acetic acid 
and wood naphtha. The slaughter house 
furnishes innumerable by-products, such 
as soap, glue, gelatine, buttons, fertiliz- 
ers, glycerin and oils. The greatest 
commercial romance of a century is the 
utilization of cottonseed. 

A bereaved farmer was visited by 
another farmer’s wife in the first stages 
of his grief. 

“Dan’l” said she, ‘so poor Mary’s 
gone! Was she willin’ to go?” 

The old man was noted for his literal- 
ness, and replied: 

“Well, I don’t know how willin’ she 
was to go, but I do know she was ob- 
leeged to.”—London Philadelphia ‘“Led- 
ger.” 











Jimmy—‘“I guess Johhny is a liar, or 
somethin’.”’ Jamie—“Why?” Jimmy 
—‘He told me his grandfather lost a leg 
or a arm in every battle he fit in an’ 
I asked him how many battles he ’uz 
in, an’ he said, ‘More ’n forty.’ ’’—Cleve- 
land “Leader.” 


_ (Improved Robbins), 
Potato Planter 


The only planter that does absolutely per- 
fect work—no misses or doubles, no punctured 
or bruised seed—giving you a uniform ‘‘stand” 
for the entire crop. 

No waste of land, no waste ofseed, no waste 
oftime andlabor. ‘ 

Write forthe new 1907 Iron Age Book 
and find out about Iron Age Potato Planters, 
Sprayers, Cultivators, Diggers and other 
Farm and Garden Implements. 


BATEMAN 
MFG. CO. 








My new Seed Book—handsome, complete, valuable 
—all about the best seeds and how to plant. 


rat, FREE “"vitc"" 


and I will send it together with a package of 

‘bee’s New Cardinal Onion. Best grow- 
ing variety on earth. Sure to please. The onion 
crop of ihe United States in 1906 was worth 
$6,859,642.34. The best of the crop was grown 
from Buckbee’s Seeds. 


HW. BUCKBEE, fara"t0s ” “aociroe, i. 
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. Send for f Seeds 
ts, Poultry Supplies. 








a d catalogue ©} 
Nursery Stock, etc., and 


a Special 
Bargain List of Vegetable and Flowerseeds 
at 3 cents per packetand upwards. Mailed 
to you, if you mention this paper, 

CO., Des Moines. lowa. 
















prove their worth at harvest 
time. After over fifty yearsof 
success, they are pronounced 
the best and surest by careful 
planters everywhere. Your 
dealer sells them. 1907 Seed 
Annual free on request. ~ 

D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mishs; 


STRAWBERRIES 


GD M2225: 








ran ts, 

\ vines. ding vi 
ties for field and en. — supply of 
Pi Beans, Watermelon, Cantaloupe, and 

seeds is very choice. Millions 
le plants in season. My 60 page 
Catalogue for 1907 telis about lots of good 
things tor the farm and garden and where to 
getthem. IT'S FREE. Send name and ad- 


88 ON Pos y to 
W. F. ALLEN, 
46, Salisbury. 



















This is our 20th Anni- 
versary in the Sced Busi- 
ness and we are giving 
away 50,000 Boxes of this 
great selection of new 
crop seeds, over 100 pack- 
ets, all different varieties, 
many novelties. 

We give this en- 
tire Box of 
to any person who 
will hand out a 
littleof ouradver- 











We manufacture Lawn 2nd Farm FENCE. Sei! direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices, No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 








UP-TO-DATE MFG. OD., 959 10th St., Terre Haute, ind. 
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Professor H. E. Van Deman: Last sum- 
Mer our peaches were full of white 


worms. They looked like the common 
apple worms, but were not quite so 
large. Nearly every grape we had, had 


@ very small white worm in it. What 
kind of spray poison is needed, and when 
should it ‘be used?—E. A, Hale, Okla- 
homa. 

Reply:—This complaint is an evidence 
of the inroads of destructive insects that 
follow in the wake of civilization. As 
fruit-growing extends into the newly- 
settled regions, the pests are introduced, 
and where at first there are none of them 
they finally get started. 

The “worms” in the peaches were, al- 
most beyond a doubt, the larva of the 
eurculio, which is a very serious- pest 
to the plum and other stone fruits. 
Spraying has almost no effect on it, for 
the little beetles rarely eat anything that 
can be sprayed and thus poisoned. Jar- 
ring the trees and catching the beetles 
and stung fruit in which are the eggs 
or larvae is the only way to fight the 
pest. This is practiced by some peach, 
plum and apricot growers in the regions 
east of the Rocky mountains, West of 
that range the curculio does not exist. 
The plan is to make two large, light 
frames and on these tack sheets of cheap 








A FRIEND’S TIP 


10-Year-Old Man Not too Old to Accept 
a Food Pointer. 





“For the last 20 years,” writes a Maine 
man, “I’ve been troubled with Dyspepsia 
and liver complaint, and have tried about 
every known remedy without much in 
the way of results until I took up the 
food question. 

“A friend recommended Grape-Nuts 
food, after I had taken all sorts of medi- 
cines with only occasional, temporary 
relief. 

“""his was about nine months ago, and 
I began the Grape-Nuts for breakfast 
with cream and a little sugar. Since 
then I have had the food for at least 
one meal a day, usually for breakfast. 

“Words fail to express the benefit I 
received from the use of Grape-Nuts. 
My stomach is almost entirely free from 
pain and my liver complaint is about 
cured, I have gained flesh, sleep well, 
can eat nearly any kind of food except 
greasy, starchy things and am_ strong 
and healthy at the age of 70 years. 

“Tf I can be the means of helping 
any poor mortal who has been troubled 
with dyspepsia as I have been, I am 
willing to answer any letter enclosing 
stamp.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


RUIT GROWER. 


E. VAN DEMAN, 


Editor of - 
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HIS ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


cotton cloth. These are placed under the 
tree in such a manner as entirely to cover 
the space where the beetles and affected 
fruit will fall, and and jar the tree by 
hitting the large branches with a pole, 
on which a rubber pad has been fas- 
tened. The work can be done very 
quickly and cheaply, but it must be 
done about twice each week from the 
time the fruit is well formed until it is 
over half grown. Specific directions are 
given for fighting this insect in the pub- 
lications of the department of agricul- 
ture at Washington, D. C., and these 
can and should be asked for by those 
who are troubled with the curculio. 

The wormy grapes mentioned were 
probably affected by the plum curculio, 
which is another insect of similar habits 
to those of the plum curculio, It is very 
difficult to fight it successfully, and the 
advice of the officials of the state ex- 
periment station and national depart- 
ment of agriculture should be sought 
and followed in the effort to destroy it. 





A reader in Pennsylvania has a large 
wild chestnut grove that he has grafted 
over to the improved kinds and very 
largely to the Paragon. The trees are 
young being from the stump sprouts and 
grafted within the last few years. They 
grow and bear well but there is one very 
serious drawback, which is the weevil. 
This insect has been increasing steadily, 
at first destroying only about ten per 
cent of the nuts but now in the fourth 
bearing, there are fully forty per cent 
of wormy nuts. He wants to know if 
spraying of any kind will kill or prevent 
che grubs from getting into the nuts or 
what to do to overcome the difficulty. 

Reply:—The chestnut weevil is the 
bane of the chestnut grower and the 
one great hindrance to the profitable 
culture of this nut. There are two species 
and they vary only in size and a_ few 
minor points. The mature insect is a 
eurculio with a very long beak or snout, 
which it uses in putting its eggs into 
the nuts while they are in the growing 
stage. The eggs hatch soon after the 
chestnuts come to maturity and feed 
greedily upon the kernals, often almost 
devouring them completely. There are 
sometimes as many as fifty eggs laid in 
one nut and fifty or more is not uncom- 
mon. The improved varieties of foreign 
stock, such as Paragon and Killen, seem 
to suit their fancy better than native 
varieties. When the chestnvts have fal- 
len to the ground the grubs soon come 
out and go into the soil, where they re- 
main several inches below the surface 
until time to lay eggs in the next crop, 
or about ten months. They then change 
to the perfect or beetle stage and emerge 
ready for their destructive business. 

There is no means known by which 








“There’s a Reason.” 


Stokes, 


SEED 


Standards | 


My new way of selling seeds saves you all 
the trouble, worry and risk ot making your 
own selections. It gives you the finest varie- 
ties of each vegetable ad flower, that repre- 
sent my 25 years’ practical experience and 
thousands of experiments at my Floracroft 
Trial Grounds—the very seeds you would 
select if you had studied gardening for years. 

** STOKES’ STANDARD” 

Second-Early Sugar Corn 

Marketable a week after the “‘Earliest”’ and 
has largest ears—1o or 72 rows of large, deep. 
white, milky, extremely tendergrains. Sweet 
and with the vend mr ia late varieties. i 

10¢.; pt. 20e.; gt. 4qts. 8c. Postpai 
“— 1907 catalogue shows actual photo- 
graphs of what my seeds have produced and 
tells you how to get the same results. Write 
for it and also tell me your garden problems. 
I can help you solve them. 
STOKES’ SEED STORE 
WALTER P. STOKES, of late Johnson & Stokes 
21 hiladelphia 


9 Market Street, Philadel 











































Rape andFarmSeeds of all kinds in America, 


Our mammoth 148. Catalog is mailed 
OG Vana: buyers; | 


c IN STAMPS 


and Aah. le of perfect balance rati 
seed, tonether eo Fodder Youn 
ig catalog free. 


Glovers, e etc., etc,, and bi 
JOHN A.SALZER 


SEED CO. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
















this insect can be killed while in the bee- 
tle stage. These little rascals live about 
the trees and cannot be caught or poi- 
soned, so far as has been tried. No 
spraying or any such means is effective. 


, The only way is to kill the grubs or eggs 


in the nuts. This can be done very easily 
and cheaply by means of fumigating the 
nuts with bisulfide of carbon. But there 
must be no delay about gathering them 
as soon as they have fallen or been 
shaken from the trees nor in treating 
them. The nuts should be put in a tight 
barrel, box or some such thing and the 
bisulfide of carbon poured in an open dish 
or cup, placed on top of the nuts and the 
the whole covered very tightly. The 
liquid is very easy to evaporate and the 
gas formed being heavier than air it 
permeates every crevice and would es- 
cape like water if-there were any cracks 
through which it might pass. It is very 
disagreeable in smell and exceedingly 
explosive. No fire should be allowed 
near it. After about twelve hours the 
nuts may be aired, but they will not be 
injured in any way for eating or growing. 
One ounce of the liquid will fumigate a 
barrel or more of nuts and kill all the 
eggs or larvae in them. 

Scalding the nuts in hot water or steam 
will kill them. Heating in an oven or 
kiln to 150 degrees will also destroy the 
eggs and larvae. Exposing the nuts to 
the sun for several days will often 
have the same effect. Putting them in 
cold storage will prevent the development 
of the eggs and larva and serve the same 
purpose as by heat, although they may 
develop after being brought into warm 
air again. e 

The ground in the chestnut grove 
should be kept clean, so tnat the nuts 
may be easily gathered. Pasturing 
with sheep and cattle is good, but An- 
gora goats are still better, where there 


~ eat almost everything and are very prof- 


is much brush and weeds, because they 


itable to keep. In very rough and stony 
ground there is great difficulty in get- 
ting and keeping the ground clean 
enough to gather the nuts. 

One serious interference with chestnut 
culture is the infested nuts in the wild 
woods about the cultivated groves. It 
is necessary to keep the vicinity free 
from wormy nuts and this is almost 
impossible to do where there are many 
wild trees. If enough hogs are kept 
in the woods to eat the nuts as fast as 
they fall, there will be few of the insects 
alive to lay eggs the next year; and con- 
tinued efforts of this kind will have a 
very good effect. If neighbors would 
unite in this matter of “hogging” the 
chestnut groves and do it thoroughly, 
there would soon be but few weevils 
in their region. If chestnut trees are or- 
chards are planted where there are no 
wild ones it is almost certain that there 
will be no grubs in the nuts, unless they 
would be introduced by wormy nuts be- 
ing brought into the vicinity and thrown 
on the ground. 





A year ago I bought cherry seedlings, 
nice young trees; Mazzards, they were 
to be; as stocks for the sweet cherries. 
But it seems to me that they are a mix- 
ture of Mazzards and Morellos. 

They made good growth, but the bark 
adhered before I knew and they were 
not budded last summer as I intended. I 
have thought of grafting in March or 
April. 

If there are really Morellos among 
them would Gov. Wood, Black Tartarian, 
etc., do any good on these; or would it be 
necessary to use them for Montmorency, 
Dyehouse, etc.? Have found out what 
you have called attention to several 
times; that the Mahaleb does not do well 
for the sweet cherries; yet some do pret- 
ty well that way. Windsor is one of 
these. I will be very much obliged if 
you will kindly advise me.—R. J. Black, 
Ohio. 

Reply: There is no use to work the 
cherries of sweet or heart types on the 
Morello or Mahaleb types of seedlings, 
cause they will not make unions that 
are likely to last long. I have tried this 
several times and found it to be so. Gov. 
Wood and all that class of sweet cher- 
ries will not grow well on Morello stocks 
and if it would grow well the Morello 
roots would sprout and be troublesome. 
There is a difference in the growth of 
the varieties of the sweet cherries, and 
a very few that are considered as be- 
longing to this class will do fairly well 
on Mahaleb stock, but it is not safe 
to try it with any certainty of success. 
There are thousands of cases of failure, 
in whole or in part, where there is one 
good, successful one. 

As to Morello stocks, the Morello and 
Amarelle varieties are all right for it, 
except that they sprout where their roots 
are broken in plowing, or even without 
that reason. The Mahaleb is the best 
stock for them. Under the modern 
classification of the cherries those varie- 
ties of the sour fruited class having red 
juice are Morellos, to which the common 
Morello and the Richmond belong. Those 
having light colored juice, such as Mont- 
morency, form the Amarelle class. 

The cherry stocks that were not bud- 
ded last summer, which was the proper 
time to work them, may be grafted just 
under the ground early next spring. The 
earth should be dug away enough to get 
at the collar and there the stocks should 
be cut off and scions inserted. No wax- 
ing is necessary, but the parts should be 
well tied together and the earth squeezed 
firmly to and about them, and banked 
up to nearly the top of the scions. Any 
that fail to grow will send up sprouts 
and these should be budded next July or 
August. 

Trees Winter’ Killed.—A reader 
in eastern Colorado has an apple 
orchard of fifteen acres that was planted 
with one or two- year-old’ trees 
last spring, that were seriously 
injured by the sudden and severe cold 
of last October. ‘About one-third of them 
were killed outright, and most of the re- 
mainder show a dead or injured place 
about a foot above ground, the lower 
part having been protected by a deep 
snow that fell during the storm. The 
owner wants to know whether to dig out 
the injured trees or to cut them back 
to the sound wood and train a sprout 
from each stump. 

The dead trees must be dug out and 
others put in their places, but those not 
killed to the ground will probably come 
out all right. They should be cut off 
down to sound wood, and when the 
sprouts start next spring the most vig- 

orous one should be left and allowed to 
make the tree. If any have to be cut 
very close to the ground great care 
should be used to make sure that the 
sprout that is allowed to grow 





NO MORE 
HAND WORK 


and no other kind of tools for the man who once 
uses Iron Age Implements. They save him 
time, labor, seed, money, trouble and worry, 
and do his work more thoroughly and care- 


fully than it was ever done before. 


TRON AGE imptements 


The No. 6 Iron Age1s a hill and drillseed 


er, or a double or a single wheel hoe, which 
ever way you wanttouseit. Easily changed 
from one to another in a few minutes. 
Our new 1907 Iron my Book shows the 
complete line of Iron i - — Write 
or it—free. 


BATEMAN 
MFG. .¢0O. 


Single Wheel 
Hoe, Hilland 
Drill 

Seeder 








You Can't Cut Out 


A BOG SPA 
PHOROUGHEIN, but 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off, and you work the 
horse same time. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. Will tell you more if 
‘ou_write. ow per bottle, delivered. 


ook 4-C free. 
‘A BSORBIN »_3R., for. mankind, 
$1.00 bottle. — ‘varicose Veins, Vari- 
cocele, Hydrocele, Ruptured Muscles or 
Li; vaments, Enlarged Glands, Allays Pain. 









xenuine mfd. only 
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W.F, YOUNG, P.D.F.,11 MONMOUTH ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


TWO PAINT BOOKS FREE. 








Segal on! 


olor house paint, ind paint, Gloss a 
ure (makes old Sede like new), 
es, stains, pk etc., shows harmonizing 
color selections and our wonderfully low prices. We 
own our own big paint factory and sell you direct on 
ft ial and labor cost one-half what you 
pay all others. Our paint is guaranteed 10 years, 
fest, easiest working, vee pd double the surface, 
Sa ies ae AN GE and you share in our profits, 


this ‘cone Morris chair, 

mo cheice of | ee of 

YOU GAN GET “a according to our 
evised, more liberal 

than ever plan of share 

ing profits with our 

eustomners, all fully ex- 

plained in the free 

5 Same. Write at 


once and get 


sEBUGK os. kaon 
SEARS, ROEBUCK Ca COo., Chicago. 


Grow Mushrooms 


Por Big and Quick Profits 
Small Capital to Start 
A Safe Business 

I am the largest grower 
Sy in America. Ten years’ ex- 
fy perience cnables me togive 
practical instruction in the 
business worth many dol- 
lars to you. No matter 
what your occupation is 
or where you are located, 
here is an opportunity to 
acquire a thorough oie of this paying | business. 

wae dg ee —~ ad  £ om and i 


“JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
Dept. 96 3243 N.W Minols 









































MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 

Send for catalogue. 

cconee & BOSCHERT 
347 West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, BM. X. 





Portabl le. Pi Pisenny Steel 
tree, Osgood Seale Con 
160 Central St, Binghamton, RY. 








Cutaway Tools for Large Hay Crops 


CLARK’S Reversible 
Bush and Bog Plow. 
Cuts a track BE nad ey one 
foot deep. ill plow a new 
cut forest. His double ac- 
tion Cutaway Harrow keeps 
land true, moves 1,800 tons of earth, cuts 30 acres a day. 


DOUBLE ACTION JOINTED POLE CUTA 
P No MORE SSF ee cen 2 SE 








His Rev. Disk Plow cuts a 
furrow 5 to 10 inches deep, 14 
inches wide. All CLARK’S 
machines will kill witch- 
rass, wild mustard, charlock, 
hardhack, stmflower, milk- 
weed, thistle, or any foul 
plant: Send for circulars, 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., Higganum, Conn. 


Poems Written to Order.—Holiday, wedding. 
family re-union, pisthder, £3 funeral, etc.. Recor 








is from above the place of grafting. This 


1050 newspaper poems in 
B. F. M. Sours, Mechaniceburg, Pa. 
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can usually be easily seen by one who sible to do so; don’t wait till shoots have 
is familiar with the looks of the growth started. Have ground deeply and thor- 
of the varieties planted. Otherwise there oughly prepared. I fail to see any ad- 
may be allowed to grow sprouts from vantage or economy in setting in the fall. 
the seedling stocks on which the graft- Frequent and thorough cultivation is one 
ing or building was done. of the essentials to successful asparagus 
culture, and this can more easily and 

Pe cheaply be obtained by setting in spring 

0 than otherwise. 


Planting Asparagus. Low Heads for Fruit Trees. 


One writer, speaking of the advantages 
secured by heading fruit trees low, says: 
It might be difficult to state just which is 
the most important. The great saving of 
expense and the greater ease and comfort 
in gathering the fruit are certainly im- 
portant. Another advantage is the great= 
er convenience in spraying, pruning and 
thinning fruit. 

Again, if an apple drops to the ground, 
it is not ruined by the fall, Another 
“great gain, and perhaps the greatest ad- 
vantage of all when the life of a tree 
is considered, is the protection given to 
the roots from the hot sun in summer. 
Trees thus protected make a better 
growth, and seem more healthy, and, as 
I believe, will endure much longer. 

There is one other advantage to be 
derived from low training and shading. 
It is the effect on the growth of tho 
branches. They being always shaded 
and so near the ground, it causes the 
under side of the branch to make a 
thicker group every year, thereby caus- 
ing a more upright growth. 

A reader, some time during June last, If one should cut off one of those 
asked me whether it was then too late branches and examine the cut, he will 
to set out asparagus plants, or what is find that the heart is much nearer to 
considered the best time for doing that the upper side or above the center, and 
work, says Farm and Fireside. I might rings showing the annual growth will be 
say that any time when you have good much farther apart on the under side than 
plants, and soil that is in workable on the upper side, whereas, if a branch 
shape, will do for setting aspara- is cut from a tree with a high head and 
gus. It might be done in the fall, long trunk (a lower branch), it will be 
but I would try to do it early enough found that the heart will be at the 
so that the plants will have a chance to center, and that the branch is growing 
get well established in their new quar- in a more nearly horizontal direction. 
ters before the final freeze-up. The Such branches, when laden with fruit, 
usual, and I believe, on the whole, best are much more likely to bend down to 
time for doing this job is in early spring, the ground than those which start near 
and the sooner after the land gets to be the ground and grow more uprightly. 
in good working condition the better. One can, therefore, cultivate more con- 
Neither commercial nor home _ grower veniently among the low-head trees than 
need ever be afraid of planting too large he can among the higher and more 
a patch of asparagus. What the fam- spreading head.—‘New York Farmer.” 
ily does not want or need, will find 0 
ready sale at remunerative prices. The Damson Plum.—The Damson can 
There are very few things that could be be grown successfully, though not at its 
planted on a little piece of warm and ‘best, with little or no attention, and the 
rich ground which will bring in as much grower has the advantage of a long sea- 
money and clear profit as does aspara- Son in which to gather the fruit. It also 
gus. We used to hear the cry of over- £eems to me that the curculio is not quite 
production; yet the demand for this so passionately fond of this as of many 
most appetizing and wholesome of ali other varieties of plums, However, I 
vegetables has been steadily ‘increasing Would advise that when you plant, you 
from year to year, and there does not set a number of trees together, at the 
seem to be the least danger of overpro- proper distance apart, of course, not 
duction. less than ten feet. In this way you will 
be likely to get considerable fruit in 
spits of the bugs, which are almost sure 
to get their share; whereas, if there be 
but one or two trees, Mr. Curculio is liable 
to harvest the entire crop. As suggess 
ted before, the poultry yard is first choice 
for plums of any kind. The Damson 
is often grown successfully in waste 
places where nothing else could be grown 
so profitably. Some of the Japan plums 
are doing well with us this season. 
Abundance set encugh fruit for a crop, 
but much of it retted, owing to the wet 
season. Chabat is at present loaded 
down with fine, large fruit and has shown 
but very little rot. ‘America has a light 
crop of most beautiful fruit. Of the na- 
tives, Wild Goose and Miner have done 
best this season so far, 
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Asparagus makes a fine boquet. 




















The first horse railroad was built in 
1826-27. 
Asparagus Stalks and Root System one year from Pg ace sulphur match was made i 
sprouting. Sits 
’ The first iron steamship was built in 
Asparagus.—Throughout this whole 1830. 
section spring planting is the only one The first steel pen was made in 1830. 
practiced, says “Rural New Yorker. In Ships were first “‘copper-bottomed” in 
preparing for asparagus select a piece of 1837. 
ground that is well drained, and one that Envelopes were first used in 1839, 
has had good manuring and clean culti- The first shoeblack appeared in 1750. 
vation for a year or two pre- The first anaesthetics were used in 
vious to planting to asparagus. 1844. 
Plow as for other crops, but make it as The first steel plate was made in 1830. 
deep as soil and.good judgment will per- Coaches were first used in England in 
mit. If subsoil is hard and compact I be- 1569. 
lieve subsoiling ‘would be beneficial. The The Franciscans arrived in England in 
asparagus plant is comparatively a deep 1224. 
rooter: I have known them to be traced The entire Hebrew Bible was printed in 
over three feet below the surface. Plow- 1488. 
ing may be done at almost any time, but _The first daily newspaper appeared in 
at time of setting plants replow with one 1702. 
horse; striking back furrows between . Christianity was introduced into Japan 
every row; then make room for plants in ™ 1549. P 
each dead furrow. Use no stable or yard jy, trimming trees it should be remem- 
manure in rows at time of setting: it in’ ered that the wound made by cutting 
kill a good many crowns. Chemical fer- of & limb close to: te trunk of @ tree 
iiiee mhd.wnnih enete-or. naan Aad, nae will soon heal over, while the wound 
= ilies sabeiin, ol eeandie manek dal ao made by cutting off the limb two or more 
plied in furrows after plants are set is yo pl io le Ma espa Plea 5 + 
: and sometimes causes the ultimate loss 
beneficial; also a light dressing or two oF the tree itself. 
of nitrate of soda through the growing “ 
season is valuable. To sum up, set as= The hardest fortune of all is to find 
paragus in spring as early as it is pos- fortune easily. 


































- Have you ever figured just how much money you could afford to 
SIGHED) “= . spend to place an Independent telephone at your door? 
pa )=60 What would you spend, and would you spend that much, if you 
felt reasonably sure of getting good telephone service? We will tell 
you how to figure the cost. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
TELEPHONES 


Make money, make progress and make friends. A Million 
independent telephones are in use, and most of them are used 
by telephone lines organized in rural districts. 

Many of the organizers of these successful rural telephone 
companies received their first helpful information from us. 
We have had a ey deal of experience in this business and 
will give you the benefit of it. z 

One tiny co; cent, just a handout past ofa dollar, will purchase 
a postal card, which, mailed to us to-day, will place our little book, 
‘How the Telephone Helps the Farmer”, in your hands to-morrow. 
We have the telephones to ship when you want them, but we 
want you to know about them first. 

Write to-day.—You will be interested. 


Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., “ 
_en Toronto—Canada. . 


Planet Jr 


the tool for good work all the time 


There is one brand that always returns full value for your money. 

Every Planet Jr. is practical—guaranteed to do the work with least effort, and most 
benefit to crops. All cultivating parts are of high-carbon steel; the workmanship is 
highest-grade; tests and inspection thorough. Result—Planet Jrs. do the work of 
three to six men and keep on doing it for years. 

No. 4 Planet Jr. saves time, labor, seed and money. It combines every 
useful garden tool in one strong, light, easy-running, simply adjusted imple- 
ment. Changed in a few seconds to an Adjustable Hill-dropping 
Seeder, Continuous Drill Seeder, Single-W heel Hoe, Furrower, 
Cultivator, Weeder, or Wheel Garden Plow—each too! the 
finest of its kind Pays for itself quickly even in small gardens. 
Write for our New 1907 Cataloges showing the complete 

lanet Jr. line—Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, One- 

and Two-Horse Riding-Cultivators, Harrows, Orchard- 
= and Beet-Cultivators—4s5 kinds in all—with 


eon KTS photographic views of practical, suc- 
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No. 12 Double- 
wheel Hoe hoes two 
or three acres of onions 
or similar crops in one day, 
better and faster than three 
to six men with hand hoes. 
Wheels adjustable from 4 tozr 
inches apart, and the hoe works 
equally well astride or between , 
rows. Also a thorough weeder 
and a neat furrower. 



















cessful gardening. There is a Planet 
Jr. for every gardener’s need. 


j} SL. Allen & Co., Box 1107G 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



















JUST ADD WATER 


To Noxali Prepared Spray Mixtures, 2nd you are ready 
to spray. No dirt or bother in mixing; no waste. 


Noxall 
Prepared Spray Mixtures 


are the best and cheapest. Those who use them use no other. 
Catalogue describing fourteen different Prepared Spray Mix- 
tures manufactured by us, and illustrations of various insects 
and pests which are so destructive to fruit and vegetable crops 
mailed free. 


QUINCY SPRAY MIXTURE CO., BOX 4-§, QUINCY, ILL. 


RST SPRAYE 


ee Money in oy he convenient. The 
99 fits-on-to-any-barrel or tank. Sprays 
FITZ-ALL all solutions. Proven best po yen 
durable. Guaranteed Five Years. Brass Ball 
Valves Cylinder. Plunger, etc, Strainer Cleaner and 
\ 8 Agitators, 200 lb. pressure. A boy can operate it. 
= Doubles Your Crops. After trial if you keep it— 
Pay when youcan Wholesale price where no agent— 
Agents Wanted. Sprayers is our specialty—you get 
the benefit of our 20 years’ experience, 
Special FREE OFFER for jirst in each locality. 
Valuable ‘Spraying Guide’? and full Sudeemation 
Free. Write now. 


H. L. HURST MFG. CO, 16 North St., Canton, 0. 


$1.50 Worth to Test Only 10 Cents 
I want you to try my Superior Seeds. One Trial will make a Cus- 
tomer. I will mail one Full Packet each of the following 15 Grand 


New Sorts for only 1rocts. These would cost at least $1.50 elsewhere. 


BEET, Perfected Red Turnip, earliest, best. ONION, Prizetaker, wt. 31bs. 1000 bush. per acre. 
CABBAGE, Winter Header, sure header, fine. PARSNIP White Sugar, long, smooth, sweet. 
CARROT, Berfected Half Long, best tablesort. RADISH, White Icicle, long, crisp, tender, best. 
CELERY, Winter Giant, large, crisp, good. TOMATO, Earliest in World, large,smooth, fine. 
CUCUMBER, Family Favorite, favorite sort. TURNIP, Sweetest German, sweet, large. 
ec Crisp as Ice, heads early, tender. Flower Seeds, 500 sorts mixed, large packet. 


MELON, 
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uscious Gem, best grown. sweet Peas, } oz. California Giants Grand Mxd. 
WATERMELON, Bell’s Early, extrafine. Catalogue andCheck for 10cts, free with order. 


4 This rocts, returned on first 25c. order. J.J. 


ELL, Deposit, N. Y. 








Seed Reason. Let Us Show You 


‘Let us send either of the following collections, that shows you the size of our “Honest Packets” together 
with our 80-page Seed Annual—which tells you plain truths about seeds, and how to obtain all seeds at 3c a 
Packet. Our catalog, which talks to you “face to face,” free to all. 
E. B, Turnip Beet Rosy Gem Radish 10 PACKACES OF WARRANTED Mixed Pansies Asters 
Prize Head Lettuce  Crookneck Squash FLOWER OR VECETABLE C Phlox Cosmos 







E. J. Wakefield H.C. Parsnip SEEDS WORTH 60c, NOW Petunias Verbenas 
Stone Tomato Long Orange Carrot OR THE TWO, WORTH $1.00, 3 Sweet Peas Dahlias 
Sweet German Turnip Rocky Ford Nuskmelon POSTPAID FOR + = =« C Nastartiumg = Zinnias 





FORREST SEED COMPANY, BOX 51, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 











THERE’S MONEY IN YOUR BONES 


if you grind them, feed them to your hens. 
They make eggs and Eggs are Money. 

Our No. 1 Dry Bone Mill grinds dry bones, 
oyster shells, corn, etc. It is the best all- 
round mill for poultry. Hardware dealers 
sell it for $5.00; our price is only $3.95. 

Send for our Poultry and Poultry Supply 
Circular. It will save money for you. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., POULTRY DEPT. | 
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Berries for the Family. 

Who should grow berries? First of all, 
farmers everywhere, for family use. A 
farmer must grow berries or do without. 
No one can grow them so cheaply as he, 
sensibly says the Prairie Farmer. They 
may be produced ready for picking at 
two cents per quart. The farmer saves 
cost of picking packing, boxing, crating, 
freight or express, and profit of growers. 
He gets them at first cost, fresh from 
the vines, and to the extent of his own 
family has the best market in the world 
—a home market. He can select the best 
land and location on his own farm, and 
is sure of a profit with half a crop. Good 
gardens and poor farms never keep com- 
pany long. Farmers can never have 
ideal homes without the fruit garden. 
It teaches the lessons of intensified 
farming, and results in better tillage, 
larger crops, better stock and improved 
methods in every way. The growing of 
berries for family use is easily done. 
The growing of berries on a iarge scale 
and selling them in a good market re- 
quires considerable skill and a _ special 


business tact. Only those who have good, 


location, a good market and a taste for 
the business should attempt it. Many 
small farmers so situated are making a 
success by commencing moderately and 
increasing acreage from season to sea- 
son aS experience warrants. Berries 
should be grown by owners of all vil- 
lage homes, and acreage property in the 
city and village may be profitably used 
for that purpose. The market gardener 
selling his own products can often make 
an acre or two of berries very profitable. 
They are suitable companions for their 
vegetable friends, and sell well together. 
The business or prefessional man, al- 
most broken with care, may _ recover 
health and strength in the pleasant walk 
of horticulture. It is restful to both 
mind and body. Many women dependent 
on their own efforts are securing sub- 
stantial aid from their gardens: berries 
and flowers thrive best under the gentle 
touch of women. Many a bright boy 
may receive his first incentive to busi- 
ness and earn his first money by grow- 
ing berries or vegetables. Give the boys 
a patch of ground and encourage them 
in this work. 


The Strawberry. 


The strawberry has been under culti- 
vation for centuries but systematic at- 
tempts at improvement are of comparat- 
ively recent date, extending back a little 
more than 200 years in Europe, and only 
about half a century in America. The 
earliest horticultural variety of which 
there is any account is the Fressant, 
which dates from 1660. Wild species of 
strawberry are few in number, certainly 
not more than a dozen, and only a part 
of these wild forms have even been 
brought into cultivation. Nevertheless, 
so wide has ‘been the variation under 
cultivation that at the present time there 
is the anomaly of a fruit, appearing with- 
in a little more than a century, which 
the botanist does not refer to any species. 
Here then is a remarkable and practical 
example of experimental evolution. The 
history of this evolution has been fully 
worked out by Bailey, and a few brief 
notes of his investigations are given in 
this connection. 

The systematic improvement of the 
strawberry began in England. ‘The first 
foreign species to reach Europe was Fra- 
garia virginiana the common field species 
of New England and the whole Atlantic 
coast. This is recorded in 1624, but does 
not appear to have varied greatly, and 
never found favor on the continent. 





Season of Pruning.—The raspberry and 
blackberry fields now require a cutting 
out before spring unless such work has 
been done. Feeble canes will not produce 
much fruit, and even the tbest canes will 
not yield choice fruit if the canes are too 
thick. The canes also require manure 
or fertilizer. Some black berry fields 
have done service for years without fer- 
tilizer, but if a field is given good culti- 
vation and well supplied with plant food 
the increased yield and better quality of 
the fruit will make some of the unprofit- 
able fields pay well. 


Canadian Subscribers Take Notice. 

Postage to Canada after May 1, 1907, 
will be advanced on all American publi- 
cations. The extra postage on Green’s 
Fruit Grower to Canada after May Ist, 
will be 2 cents for each copy, or for eight 
months to January, 1908, the extra cost 
will be sixteen cenrs. Therefore, our 
Canadian subscribers must add sixteen 
cents to our subscription offers. This 
is by act of Canadian parliament. 

















Blackberries have ever been a favorite fruit of the housewife as grown in the garden, or in Jarger plantations grown for the 


market. 


like Snyder, Eldorado, or Green’s Hardy. One row of blackberries through the center of the g 


It is not difficult to grow blackberries, once planted the plantation should last ten or more years. 


Select hardy varieties 
arden embracing from 25 to 50 


plants will give a bountiful supply for an ordinary family. A dozen thrifty bushes will furnish fruit for a small family. 





Turning Over a New Leaf 


THE WOMAN’S STRAWBERRY 
PATCH. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
Mrs. F. C. McCrady. 

“Why, ma! I don’t see how I can get 
those things now. Wait until I get a 
little more money ahead. An organ and 
a new carpet! Why it hasn’t been very 
long since I bought a new carpet!” 

“Just five years,’’ said ma, “and there 
has been so much running in and out 
and so many little feet to help wear it 
out.” 

“Five years! Mother had a carpet she 
made herself when I was a little shaver, 
and it was good the day she died. An 
organ is all ‘foolery.’ Let ’em play on 
the washboard, that’s mother’s way.” 

“Why do you insist on bringing your 
mother in on every occasion? My chil- 
dren shall not be brought up as you 
were, with no pleasures and only the nec- 
essary things of life. Your mother was 
a good woman and a careful housewife. 
What did she get out of life?” 

“T can’t sit and argue all morning. I 
promised Smith I would look at that 
mowing machine.” And John David 
pushed his chair back from the table. 

Joh nDavid was a middle aged man. He 
was proud of his wealth,’ but thought 
woman’s place was in the kitchen... If he 
provided board and clothes for the fam- 
ily he considered he was doing his duty. 
Now for his wife to want an organ, it 
nearly took his breath. 

The David’s had but 
Mary and James. 

Mary was a tall, good-looking girl, 
blue eyes and light curly hair. She took 
her share of the household work, as weli 
as the outside chores, on her shoulders. 
If it hadn’t been for her help, Jim would 
have led a very hard life. 

From infancy James had been weakly 
and as he grew older his father insisted 
on his doing the outside chores, saying 
work was good for boys. 

“What did father say?” 


by 


two. children, 


asked Mary, 


‘as she entered the kitchen with two pails 


of foaming milk. 


“Can’t you guess, dear?” said her 
mother. 
“Yes! He said ‘no.’ I was afraid it 


would be that. All the girls around here 
have some kind of a musical instrument 
and they can’t afford it as well as fath- 
er. 

“We do all the work and chores, and 
when he ask for anything extra he al- 
ways puts us off with ‘Wait awhile.’ I’d 
work twice as hard, though, if he would 
only get the organ.” 

“Never mind, I’ve hit on a plan to get 
the organ and the carpet, too, if you will 
help and are willing to wait.” . 

“How good of you, mother. You know 
I'll help and wait, too!”” She gave her 
mother a loving pat on the shoulder as 
she scid this. 

“Well,” said mother, “you go over to 
Lane's and tell him I have concluded to 
let him have the Jersey heifer. Tell him 
to come over as soon as he can.” 

“Why mother, what will father say?” 


“That heifer is mine and I intend to 
sell her now and put the money to good 
use,” said Mrs. David. 

“So your mother has concluded to let 
the heifer go! I am mighty glad. She 
was so set agin sellin’ her that I gave up 
all hope of gettin’ her,’’ said Jim Lane 
when Mary had made her errand known. 

“T'll go right back with you for fear 
she’ll change her mind.” 

“Well, Mrs. David,’’ said Lane as he 
entered the cheerful kitchen. “T come 
arter that heifer and here is your money, 
and he laid the crisp bills and shining 
silver on the table. 

“There is something I want to ask 
you, Mr. Lane. How much will you take 
cash down for that acre lot adjoining 
our orchard? You are to plow and har- 
row it,” said Mrs. David. 

“If you want that land you can have 
it very reasonable. David and I will 
settle about the price later on. I'll plow 
and harrow it for nothing,” said Lane. 

‘“‘My husband is to know nothing about 
it until I tell him myself,’”’ replied Mrs. 
David. 

A price was soon agreed upon and 
Lane left with his heifer. muttering as 


he went, “What in tarnation is up at 
David’s anyhow?” 
“Now,” said Mrs. David to Mary, I 


am going to put that acre out in straw- 
berries and never say a word to father 
about it until they come into bearing.” 

“Some of this money I am going to 
put into an incubator and eggs, and the 
rest I'll put by for a rainy day. T'll 
tell father about all but the berries be- 
cause I don’t want to act uppish and 
make him mad, but I am bound to get 
out of this rut asking for every cent.” 
said Mrs. David. 

That eve when David came by Lane’s 
pasture he saw the Jersey heifer con- 
tentedly chewing her cud in his neigh- 
bor’s lot. “Hope my stock didn’t do any 
damage, Lane?” said David, “Tl just 
drive the Jersey home as I go.’ 

“T bought her of your wife 
said Lane. 

“Bought her!” said David in astonish- 
ed voice, and rode on. 

When he arrived home he was in no 
pleasant mood, “How came you to sell 
my heifer without my consent?” said 
he. : . 

“Yours! Why that heifer was my 
own individual property and haven't I 
as much right to sell my own things as 
you have to sell your property: 

After delivering this speech Mrs, David 
commenced to cry. 

“All right! All right.” 
ready?” said David. 

The incubator arrived in good shape, 
and was started and brought off a fine 


to-day,” 


Is supper 


hatch. 
David, himself, enjoyed watching the 
fluffy little balls coming into sight. 


The strawberry plants were bought and 
set out. Mary and her brother Jim tooKx 
the entire care of them the first year. 
Never did plants thrive so well. The 
ground was soon covered with a mass of 
rich green leaves, 


One day as David rode by Lane’s place 
he saw the strawberry patch. 

“What’s up now Lane?- A strawberry 
patch hey?” said David. 

“Yes! Belongs to the women folks,” 
replied Lane. 

When David reached home he told his 
folks about Lane’s new fad. A straw- 
berry patch.”” Now if you women folks 
get a hustle on you like the Lane women, 
and put out a patch like that you might 
get that organ you talked about?” 

“Can we have what we make and 
spend it as we like if we put out a patch 
like that?” said Mary. 

“Yes, any time you women folxs go to 
work and do anything like that, you 
are welcome to the money,” said David, 
and he laughed at his own joke. 

The next fall there was a nice lot of 
chickens to sell besides plenty of eggs 
to take to town all that winter. All 
surplus money was laid away with the 
“rainy day,’ pile. 

In the spring as the white blossoms 
and later the green berries appeared. 
Mrs. David told her husband about the 
strawberry patch. He was. very much 
astonished but offered her the use of the 
spring wagon and horses and himself 
insisted on taking the berries to town. 

One evening after the berry season was 
over, he and Mary concocted a plan for 
Mrs. David to take a long wished for 
visit. While she was gone David had 
the front room papered and painted, 
and bought a new carpet and chairs, and 
besides several nice pictures. 

————0 

It is easy to think 
when you are soured. 

Charity becomes bribery 
you use it as a bait. 

The lady bug is generally at home 
when the kissing bug calls. 

Did you ever hear of a man falling in 
love with a woman’s intellect? 

If the shoe fits it’s a sure sign a wom- 
an will ask for a smaller size. 

Don’t accuse men of acting the fool: 
perhaps they are not really acting. 

Love is seldom blind to the financial 
interests connected with a matrimonial 
deal. 

Occasionally we hear of a man who 
managed to make good by following his 
wife’s advice. 

The first thing a woman does after be- 
ing introduced to a man is to look at 
his hands, for the purpose of finding oui 
whether he works or not.—Chicago 
““‘News.”’ 


you are serious 


as 


as soon 





BACK TO EDEN. 

Green’s book just printed, 50 pages, 
** How We Made the Old Farm Pay at Fruit 
Growing,’ **‘ Howto Propagate Fruit Trees 
Plants and Vines,’’ and the ‘** A. B. C. 0 
Fruit Growing,’ all under one paper cover 
will be mailed free to you if you will send 
in your subcription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
for three years for $1.00, that is about 33 
cents per year, on you send in your 
subscription at once. est cut out this 
clipping and mail it to us with $1.00 with 
your name plainly written and we will do 
the rest. Do not delay a moment. Now 
is the appointed time. 
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Every year oS O ~ O O m iles 


since wire fence 


came into use, we of fence eve 


have one and = hi wate : 
more wire tence than all other tence-makers 
combined. With the largest output at all times mont 
during the remarkable growth of the wire fence 
industry, we always “bid highest” for fence brains. 
These master minds of steel-wire-making have’ never 
stopped working on wire-fence improvements. 
And we make 50,000 miles of fence every month— enough 


to go twice around the world—because the discerning, American 
farmer demands that much 


AIVIERICAN FENCE 


That’s over 80% of a// the wire fence sold, which means that four 
out of five farmers demand American Fence. 

Now, four out of five American farmers are not wrong on this 
fence question. 

They know that whenever they need fence, they can always 
be sure that American Fence is the best fence ever produced up 
to that hour and minute. 

Recent improvements in galvanizing make American 
Fence longer lived, make it cost you less per rod per 
year’s wear, though the price remains the same. 


NOTE—I want to send you the combination key-ring, shown in the 
corner, with our compliments, as a continual reminder of American 
Fence. We register your name and number on our books, and return 
keys, without cost, if found and sent us. 


Frank Baackes, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


















Drop me 
a postal 
and tell me 
how much 

fence you will 

need this year. 

I will write you 

a personal letter 
about American Fence 
and send you this com- 
bination key-ring, screw- 
driver and bottle-opener, 
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Apple Orchard That Pays. The Norway Maple. 

Three miles northwest of the little town Norway maple (Acer platanoides) has Vv 
of Muir, Ionia county, is the 1,600-acre been for many years a favorite for em- 
farm of N. B, Hayes. Essentially a bellishing parks, boulevards and ave- 5 
stock farm, yet upon it is grown one of nues in this country and in Europe, 
the best apple orchards of Central Michi- says “Country Gentleman.” It is found F 
gan. The part of the farm upon which from Norway to Italy, and in central and I 
the orchard, forty acres in extent, iS southern Russia. It was introduced 
situated, is a stiff clay, deep, rich, and jnto Britain in 1863, and later imported 
splendidly adapted to apples, except in jnto the United States, and has been ¥ 
having a few acres a little too damp. widely distributed in states north of 
The land is rolling and for the most part Maryland. 
has good air and soil drainage. Oaks, It thrives in almost any soils, from H 
hickories, and walnuts formerly thrived sandy to rocky and clay, where the lo- T 
upon it, and in its day it has grown forty eation is satisfactory for ary tree, even 
bushels of wheat per acre. — in the paved streets of smoky cities, 

The orchard was planted sixteen years though its spreading Labit of growth ¥ 
ago, and is composed of Northern Spys makes it undesirable for narrow city = z: 
set forty feet apart, with Ww meee and streets. The whole beauty of the tree ’ 

Ben Davis as fillers. 4 few Snows were i, developed where it can spread natur- Two Crops Per Year! 
set as pacnenpepnt aig the — of ally—horizontally in all directions; it will : : x 
the Spys, and Gere sd . — Si grow forty to seventy feet high, and That's the program in the Texas Gulf 
centage of trees not “true to name. > 
z a fie = spread to a circumference greater than Coast Country. It’s easy there, because the 
Experience justifies the wisdom of the the ‘Ritent The foli 1 J 
above method of planting, and Mr. Hayes agea! e follage appears early land works and produces every 
would probably make no change in set- in the spring and is dense and rich in month in the twelve! . 
ting a new orchard, except to set all Steen. The trees cast a shadow in the Think of it: $500 per acre in cabbage—$600 per Vv 

* : avie first week of hot weather, and appear ; : gs pe 
Wageners, to the exclusion of Ben Davis, | ful a . ee I acre in onions—$3.30 a bushel for new potatoes— 
as fillers. ——— l ae when the elm’s leaves are not cucumbers bring $3.00 a bushel in May at the Eastern 

The Wageners began bearing at five half grown. At this time the blossoms markets. These and many actual, every-day results in st 
and six years and have more than paid borne in racemes of yellow, attract the fruit culture also, can be proved to you. I can give you oi 
for the orchard since coming in fruit. attention. names and addresses of the people who are doing tt 
The Spys have borne some since their The Norway maple, while one of the these things while you are reading this advertisement Ps 
tenth year, and for the last three years first to appear in full leaf, is one of the , aA and the snow and cold weather are keeping you idle. ke 
have been loaded with choice apples. last to part with its foliage, in the fall, NY]. The WARM, DRY CLIMATE 
Many of the Spy trees will bear five or and the shade cast by their yellowish- Ww 
six barrels each of handsome fruit this green leaves is refreshing under a hot of the Texas Gulf Coast is the healthiest in the \-- 
year. Any one seeing the Hayes orchard October sun. country. The irrigated land which you can buy now at 0" 
will agree with me that this grand sort The bark on the trunks of the trees is $25 per acre — Is the richest in productiveness. : s« 
should be planted more in spite of its hard, therefore resisting guch injury as The railroad facilities will place your products in the H 
habit of not bearing until late. Even may occur from a careless use of the markets ahead of every other section of the country. , 
the Ben Davis does well in the Hayes lawn mower and whiffletrees. It does You get fancy prices—you save in freight rates—you Hi 
orchard and makes a magnificent show- not peel loose by the twisting of the a pe enjoy good health. th 
ing—as good as the Western “Ben.” trunk as does the silverleaf maple, and t_me send you a 75-page illustrated book full of 

Mr. Hayes does not cultivate—and here it is freer from the long, uarrow patches “— facts about that wonderful country. Read it. ~ 
we think he is greatly at fault—but of dead bark and wood so commonly hi seh pie ere orange people who own some of po 
mulches heavily with sheep manure, ~ seen on the sugar maple. - ~ nae me rato ag Wile a th 
which his barns give him a bountifu o a ° ° Aig ie 
supply. He also pastures his sheep in World’s Great Battles. ne pred og eweesite a Rarer Me Amr of 
the orchard until the fruit-laden boughs Joan of Arc’s victory over the English ‘Chi $20.00 f at a yw yi lu 1 rom wi 
are within their reach, a practice which 2+ orleans A. D. 1429 f cago, }2V.UU trom ot. » for the round trip. on 
we would not recommend for several -_ ant + a - a rst “ne a monthly, — Sixteen carloads of f of 
reasons. The trees have taken such 4, English, A. D. 1588 people went down on our excursion of January 15th! 7 
shape now, through lack of systematic The atthe por ie a : Do not the ar sound ble? Wouldn’t Ww 

a : ; zen, A. D. 1632, which you like to learn more about the country? Then write al: 
pruning, that it would be difficult to etdtet thane liberti f wile uie'to-dey, Address 
cultivate the orchard properly without gious liberties of Ger- be 
cutting out many overhanging branches, ™&?Y- Gustavus Adolphus was killed. ‘ JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, th 
This illestrates the-oft-time statement _.*D°.BAitle of Mlenbaim A.-2) 1704, in Fi Room 6 La Salle Station} {Room 6 Frisco Building qu 
that pring and cultivation should be- yeh IMG Stensh 2nd Reertad bya ! ROCK ISLAND-FRISCO LI n 
gin the first year of the orchard’s life “@?* » were ated by the ‘ ‘i 
and should Pa kept up annually there- abaa and their allies, under Marl- \ FRISCO LINES . 
— Hayes sprays with Bordeaux mix- The battle of Pultowa, A. D. 1709, in + ex 
ture and Paris green and his fruit shows Which Charles XII of Sweden was de- an 
the efficiency of his spraying. He thinks feated by the Russians, under Peter the ; 
that he can control scab and worms suf- Great. — yo 
ficiently well to secure a high percentage The victory of the Americans over wi 
ef marketable apples, In common with Burgoyne at Saratoga, A. D. 1777. wk 
all orchards in Michigan-this season, the The battle of Valmy, A. D. 1792, in ab 
second brood of codlin-moth came out Which an invading army of Prussians, un 
late and the mid-summer spraying failed Austrians and Hessians, under the com- CO} 
to poison as many of them as in the mand of the Duke of Brunswick, was me 
average season. An application of Paris defeated by the French, under Du- siz 
green about the middle of August would mouriez. 6 , no: 
have saved several hundred bushels of On the 2ist of October, 1805, the great a | 
choice apples. naval battle of Trafalgar was fought. sim OY me grein ete apd ppg the 

Now, as to the value of the crop. The The English, under Lord Nelson, defeat- Ly are sati in every way but much lower ere 
fruit has been sold on the trees this ed the French and Spanish. It de- wig oy Om Spt ee a tis: 
season for $2,500 and $1.56 for each barrel stroyed the hopes of Napoleon as to a seuch more effective then & iber on such game as hawks, owls, So! 
over 1,600—surely a paying crop. Mr. successful invasion of England. Lord may eee pp ie pp ee 136- ay 
Hayes believes, and with reason, I think, Nelson was killed. escnibed in in our complete page catalogue, mailed 5! 
that the orchard has not yet reached The battle of Waterloo, 1815, in which free for six cents postage. the 
its prime, and that the average annual the French under Napoleon were defeated rears eve 
income will exceed the amount paid for by the allied armies of Russia, Austria, Vhe Marlin G, jar 
the fruit this year. Prussia and England, under the Duke of 39 Willow Street, . New Haven, Conn. ind 

For most of the facts here stated I Wellington. of 
am indebted to the son of the owner, — boc 
who was kind enough to show me It is over twenty-five years since -_ -_ ian the 
through the orchard. Green’s Fruit Grower was established i me Sor 

“Will apple-growing pay?” A man of at Green’s fruit farm twelve miles south- eye 
Mr, Hayes’ stamp can more than make east of Rochester, N. Y. We still have be 
it pay. With a suitable location as to with us subscribers who have been tak- ° % sue 
soil, and near a railroad, a man with ing Green’s Fruit Grower for nearly all as S 4 +~ tho 
<t egdlbererr nage poitrnen oe of these twenty-five years of its his- 2 V “7 the 
the ost heat = his nec But the ny. There are thousands of young thi 
orshard must have ouiitheration It men to-day reading Greeen’s Fruit Grow- You can examine Brown Fence will last double the time. A cisi 

; on Eee ep See ¢ er whose fathers and grandfathers read and know just what it isbefore Snore righty firm. stanch, stock- ; 
must not be considered an adjunct to Green’s Fruit Grower years ago There ote or posing one cent. Sosleeiaeae éatving Senge yen roit 
general farming. May we hasten the 2. mane Seen ae “> i : dino anti quality 48 Wiad,” Whee 15 to 35 cts Tbeto r rod, and we of 
day when the apple, the sovereign of all E i g girls reading Green's you get the sample, test it witha o cts. pay the freight on 40 rods apa 
fruits, receives proper consideration from eee ed eee tean i Pe foughand springy tis. Fileof Per Rod Delivered adios * iss. ros Lag oo mos 
Mann farmers and fruit-growers! old days ‘ thick THAT is.” All wites—both strand and stay wires— lowest wholesale prices Soiled Soran Barb and outs den 

The Father—So you think you can No one will charge that Green’s Fruit Wosbee. ae ny hy 7 rent Viet TE aiaes tewes nein A 
support my daughter? Grower is decrepit because it is old for THE BROWN FENCE AND WIRE CO., Cleveland, Ohio at 

The Suitor--I’m quite sure I can, sir, we have each year attempted to put new win 
if you will help us out. life into it and our readers will agree to { 

The Father—I’ll help you out all right with us that we have continuully im- FRUIT GROWERS’ NECESSITIES mor 
all right! proved the publication. his 

Whereupon the suitor dashed madly o | EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR PLANTING, GROWING, HARVESTING AND MARKETING FRUIT. a ¢ 
down the front steps with the father a An old-fashioned remedy for soft gums, , Sli Pruning Kni >| Weed wor 
close second in the race. and for loosening teeth is one that can| yy oe conker re ag emesis Cattivateds dow 

. ; - be readily made at home. It consists of Reskets . io ae —_ we mee — dou 

ave you seen it 0, it isjust printed. One ounce of coarsely. powdered Peruvian | B@trel Headers anners: a ears Planters arden Tools ‘ 
It is a booklet by C. A. Groen, 5 uaees, bark steeped in half a pint of brandy for fruit Parers Cider Mills budding Knives joocwed Catalogue Free rr. 
entitled, “‘ How We Made the Old Farm @ fortnight. A tablespoonful at first, Many years experience enables us to make a wise selection from the look 
Pay at Fruit Growing,’’ ‘*‘ How to Propa- nd later a teaspoonful of this to a wine- | Many makes and to offer our patrons only the very best. By special arrangement with and 
gate Fruit Trees, Plants and Vines,”’ also glassful of water used to rinse the mouth the makers we are able to offer everything needed at very low prices. ; ror 
the “A. B. C, of Fruit Growing,” all un- will speedily improve the condition of Write us to-day about whatever you need and let us quote you a price. It v 
ay ae pages —_- We © Rp seg teed the teeth and gums. PREPAID TO YOUR STATION. as i 
ooklet free to all w O pay ° or three ) 
years subscripcion to Green’s FruitGrower We have at present a good many names| “@4?es8* GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. Supply Devt. | 
who send in their subscription if sent in for the same kind of fruit. It is well ts swa 
at once. Do not delay a moment. No the national government is taking steps mt pens of tortie Fonte Divers. soon 
matter when your subscription expires to improve the nomenclature in the di- Also Trees, Vines, California Fray “bov 
send in your subscription now and get this rection of simplicity. One name is raw err ay S§ Pumps. eto. Catalog free, Waite. | ing, 
premium. enough for one varety of frit | Pe i ra 
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The Heart of the Tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He piants the friend of sun and sky; 

He plants the flag of breezes free; 
The shaft of beauty, towering high: 
He plants a home to heaven anigh 

For. song and mother-croon of bird 

In_ hushed and happy twilight heard— 
The treble of heaven’s harmony— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain, 

And seed and bud of days to be, 
And i that. fade and flush again; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 

He plants the forest’s heritage; 

The harvest of a coming age, 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants, in sap, and leaf, and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty 
And far-cast thought of civic good— 
His blessings on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of His hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land— 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 
—Henry Cuyler Bunner. 


Some Queer Birds. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
George Bancroft Griffith. 

The late Hon. F. Berkeley made a 
study,.in his later days, of the amount 
of affection in owls, horned owls, ani 
that mysterious lesser owl, the sparrow- 
owl, about the size of a thrush. He 
kept them in pairs in large, separate 
wire aviaries, wings uncut, with room 
to fly about. As regards the horned 
owls and the lesser owls, there was a 
good deal of suspicion to watch things 
just at first. The lesser owl being the 
least acquainted with the habits of man, 
was the easiest to tame, a curious fact. 
He:had only had these lesser owls during 
the spring. The hen bird sat in her sel- 
ected box with a hole in it, on three 
eggs. “Dump,” as they called her, would 
let Mr. Berkeley or his head keeper put 
their hands in and take the eggs from 
under her and replace them again with- 
out the least. anger or alarm. Her mate, 
whose naine was “Toby,” would, if his 
owner asked him to do so, dance with 
him in the funniest way possible, or 
with the parlor maid, to whom he seemed 
also to have taken a fancy. His dance, 
between every two differing steps, was 
the complete turn of the waltz, but the 
quietness of his executed evolutions and 
the grace he assumed, were inimitable. 
Then in point of urbanity, came the 
horned owl, then the brown owl, and 
last, the white owl, who has the most 
experience of the malevolence of man, 
and therefore the least trust in him. 

How many know, especially of our 
young folks, that a bat can see with its 
wings? This singular property, with 
which the bat is endowed, is too remark- 
able and curious to be passed altogether 
unnoticed. The wings of these creatures 
consist of a delicate and nearly naked 
membrane of great size, considering the 
size of the body; but, besides this, the 
nose. is, in some varieties, furnished with 
a membraneous foliation, and in others 
the external membraneous ears are 
greatly developed. These membraneous 
tissues have their sensibility so high that 
something like a new sense is thereby 
developed, as if in aid of the sense of 
sight. The modified impressions which 
the air in quiescence or in motion, how- 
ever slight, communicates, the tremulous 
jar of its currents, its temperature, the 
indescribable conditions of such portions 
of air as are in contact with different 
bodies, are all apparently appreciated by 
the bat, which Locke describes as having 
something of beasts and birds. If -the 
eyes of the bat be covered up, or if he 
be cruelly deprived of sight, it will pur- 
sue its course about a room with a 
thousand obstacles in its way, avoiding 
them all; neither dashing against a wall 
nor touching the smallest thing, but 
threading its way with the utmost pre- 
cision and quickness, and passing ad- 
roitly through apertures or interspaces 
of threads placed purposely across the 
apartment. This endowment, which al- 
most exceeds belief, has been abundantly 
demonstrated. 

A friend of the writer, residing in a 
little town in Illionois, has at the back 
end of his store, and just outside of a 
window, a box in which he mixed dough 
to feed the chicks, On a recent summer 
morning when he shaved himself, he took 
his mirror, etc., to the window to have 
a good sight. Just as he finished his 
work he noticed an old bluejay drop 
down on the box and begin eating the 
dough from the pan of chick feed. As 
he was on the opposite side of the glass 
the bird did not see him. Our friend 
looked at the old bluejay for a mofrnent, 
and then “for fun’ turned the mirror 
around, so the glass would face the bird. 
It was just taking a mouthful of dough 
as it looked up and saw, as it supposed, 
another jay with its mouthful also. It 
seemed greatly astonished,:and failed to 
Swallow its own food for some time, but 
soon did so, and, in  blue-jay-style, 
“bowed,” as much as to say “good-morn- 
ing, sir.” As a matter of course, the 
glass made the other jay bird bow also, 





who has made millions out of his condi- 


and the next salutation was “ke-chunk! 
ke-chunk!” I suppose that is 
jay language, but no one understands | 
it. Then it proceeded to fill its mouth 
full-of dough again, and its shadow did) 
the same. This seemed to anger it very 
much, and after giving one bluejay war 
whoop, it flew against the glass. Its 
astonished look as the result of its at- 
tack was very laughable. The first thing 
it did was to retreat to the further side 
of the box, and from there eye the an- 
tagonist. After gazing for some time its 
hunger overcame it, and it took another 
mouthful, as did its shadow. The jay 
stopped with mouth full, turned its head 
first one way then another, and finally 
hopped around the glass, and stood face 
to face with our informant. Their faces 
were not more than six inches apart, 
and our friends says he never expects 
to see a more astonished look than was 
in that bird’s eye just then. But one look 
was enough; and after another big jay 
yell it made as good time as a bluejay 
ever made, and our Western friend’s 
dough has remained undisturbed ever 
since. 

And now, to conclude, have any of our 
little readers ever heard of that very 
queer Australian bird, “the laughing 
jackass?” This merry bird, beginning 
with a quaintly human “ha! ha! ha!” 
gradually rises to a regular “hee-haw,” 
as if it had need to hold its sides and in- 
hale quick breaths in sheer inability to 
arrest its inextinguishable mirth. Its 
character as the “laughing philosopher” 
of the Australian woods is borne out by 
its appearance. It seems a kind of burly 
kingfisher, dressed in white and brown, 
with a slightly crested head, and a re- 
markably bright, penetrating eye. It is 
never killed—not in Victoria—because 
its skill in destroying snakes has caused 
a fine to protect it, and now in other 
colonies, because of friendly feeling to- 
wards it. In the bush it is called the 
“settler’s clock,’’ because it always sings 
at sunrise and sunset. But it also sings 
at other times, filling the air with a 
laughter which would have delighted the 
soul of Carlyle. 


Rich Men Whose Fathers Were 
Poor. 


The father of W. S. Stratton, the Col- 
orado gold king, was a small boat build- 
er at Jeffersonville, Ind., with so many 
children and a purse so ill-filled that he 
was compelled to take his son away from 
school at 14 to apprentice him to a car- 
penter. 

Commodore Vanderbilt, founder of one 
of the wealthiest families in the world, 
was cradled in direst poverty, and be- 
tween the age of 6 and 16 earned his own 
living by performing any old job that 
came his way, from selling newspapers 
and holding horses to farm labor and 
porter’s work; and Jay Gould, who ac- 
cumulated a fortune of $60,000,000 before 
he died at the age of 58, was the son of 
a struggling farmer, who found so much 
use for his son’s services that he prac- 
tically received no schooling at all. 

Sir Hiram Maxim, the millionaire in- 
ventor, had for father a small miller, 
whose business was so unprofitable that 
his son had to eke out the family in- 
come by farm work and woodturning be- 
fore, at the age of 14 years, he was ap- 
prenticed to a coachbuiider, at East Cor- 
inth. 

George Westinghouse, whose air brake 
has yielded such a golden harvest, was 
the son of a mechanical engineer in a 
small way of business. 

John W. Mackay, the “silver king,” 
was the son of a destitute Irishman who 
emigrated to America with his family in 
search of fortune and after two year’s of 
terrible struggle died, leaving a penniless 
widow to support herself and her young 
children as best she could. 

Russell Sage, who left a fortune of over 
$80,000,000, was the youngest of the six 
children of very poor parents, and was 
toiling on a farm before he was 10 years 
old. 

The parents of Mr. Pilsbury, the flour 
king of America, ‘were in poor circum- 
stances, and his boyhood was passed in 
a very humble home,” and Mr. Gates, 
Mr. Leiter and Potter Palmer were all 
sons of small farmers and served their 
apprenticeship to work as farm laborers, 

The Hon. John Wanamaker, whose 
stores and riches are famous the world 
over, is the son and grandson of brick- 
makers, and the father of Mr. Heinz, 





ments, made a modest income as brick- 
maker and market gardener.—London 
“Tid-Bits.” 
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In some parts of the West, no time is 
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“New Creations” in BUSH LIMAS! 


Nature has surely “pt versed b yohen, / In asingle season 
orts of man, 


she has outstripped all e 


In fact, such dis- 


tinct new types have never even been dreamed of before! 
To learn just what they really are and how they 

were discovered, kindly study pages ro to 15 of THE 

FARM ANNUAL FOR 1907. They are undoubtedly 


the ‘‘ Greatest Novelties of the Age.” 


The Burpee-Improved 32234. oNew creen 


enormous in size, borne in apres ar meee es ~~ Y 
y two feet across. The 


two and one-half feet hi 


Y fy 


beans are both larger and thicker than those of thé 
popular Burpee’s Bush Lima orany strain of the large 


White Pole Lima. 


fj 


Fordhook Bush Lima 7°'s,'* “oge<r_ 7] 


q 


like it hasever been seen before. It is the firstand 
only stiffly erect Bush form of the fat ™Potato 
Lima.” Both pods and beans are twice the size 
of Dreer's, Thorburn's or Kumerle Bush Lima 
and more than half again as large as the 
Challenger Pole Lima. / 


$1115inCashPrizes / 


With one prize of $150,andseyeralof ¥ 
$50 each, we will pay a total of $1195 

on these T'wo New Bush Limas,, f 
—seé BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL, ty 


These Bush Limas **< 
sold 

only in sealed packets: Each 

packet containstwelveper- 7 

fect hand-picked beans. YG 

Per pkt. 25 cents; Z7 

5 pkts. for $1.00 

postpaid. 


/ 


ji 


Finest” 


New 


/ Flowers 
For 25 Cts. 


Y We will mail,—asa 
Y7yy special advertising 
Yy offer,—one Siy- 
teen-cent packet each of 

the charming VARIE- 
GATED QUEEN TALL NAS- 
TURTIUM, the first of Burpee’s 


New “ Royal Race” of Varie- _ 


gated-Leaved Tall Nasturtiums, 
—BURBANK’S NEW CRIMSON- 
FLOWERING ESCHSCHOLTZIA,—BUR- 


PEE’S HERCULES GIANT PANSIES,—the 

gigantic orchid flowered new pink, FLCR- 

ENCE SPENCER (see illustration) and the 

ZZ" richly colored EVELYN BYATT SWEET PEA, 


Burpee 
Improved Bush- 


Life-Size Pod addresses if requested. 


Purchased separately these five packets would cost 
seventy-fivécents. All five packets mailed for 25 cts.3 
or, five assortments (in all 25 packets) for $1.00,—to separate 


Four 1908 Novelties 


FREE! 


To every one who orders direct from this ad- 

vertisement, we will send Free,—if asked 
for,—cny one with a soc. order, any two 
with a dollar order, or a// four with an 
order for $2.co, These Novelties, not yet 
catalogued by us, but on which we offer 
Cash Prizes for advance trials, are. New 
American Dwarf Bush Nasturtium 
“Ashes of Roses,"—The New Engits 
“ Beacon” Sweet Pea,—New American 
Thick-Leaved Gigantic Mustard, and a 
New Early Hard-Head Buiter Lettuce 
from Germany. 


BURPEE’S 1907 


FARM ANNUAL 
“Leading American Seed Catalog” 


The “ Silent Salesman” of the world’s 


largest mail-order seed trade. An Elegant New Book of 200 
pages with hundreds of illustrations from photographs, it tells 


only the plain truth 
Shout the very beste BCCMS That Grow. 7 
It describes Grand Novelties in Flowers and Vegetables of unnsual 
terested 


importance, which cannot be obtained e!sewhere. If in x 
write to-day,— Aentwon This Paper—and the book is yours, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & 


Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Please mention Green’s 





co. 

















Fruit Grower. 








lost in the process of “giving in mar- 
riage.”” A couple once came before the 
Justice of the Peace. j 
“Link,” he said. They joined hands. 
“Have him?” (to the woman.) 
“Yes!” 
“Have her?” (to the man.) 
wp fe 
“Married! 


Two dollars.”—McCall's" 
Magazine. : 





Examine Fence Carefully 





before you buy it and see whether the stays are made of whole wire or short 
pieces. It makes a big difference in the strength of the fence and as the 
whole wire fence costs you no more, and is fully twice as strong, why buy 
the other? Our stay wire is continuous—one piece running continuously up 
and down across the fence without an end for many rods. Thus we pre- 
serve and utilize a// the strength and service there is in the wire, fully halfof 
which is wasted in cut stay fences—sacrificed to convenience and speed in 
manufacture, Our method of weaving is a little slower and costs us a trifle 
more, but it’s worth while—it’s the only correct way of weaving a fence. 


30 days approval. But why argue and hesitate? Let us ship you 
what fence, etc. you need on 30 days approval. “We want you to examine 
and test it. We want to show you the difference between ours—the best 
made fence on earth, and the other fences that are being offered to you. 
During the 30 days you can test it thoroughly, You can put up-a part ofit or 


all of it and turn your stock against it. 


ive it any kind of a test you wish. 
After examining it and comparing its construction with others we will gladly 
let you be the judge. If you don’t like it, send the whole business bac 


and 


it won’t cost tage a cent as we will pay freight both ways and refund every 


cent you pai 
fidence to make this offer. 


17 years experience with this kind of fence gives us the con: 


We prepay frelght to any steam railroad station in the United States on 
40 rods or more and guarantee the safe dclivery of your shipment. Our free 
Fence Book tells all about Advance Fence, Let ussend it to you with freight 


paid prices on our line. 





a es oe 
x % 





Advance m1 


rm 
ss Niitillinisdient indian 














Fence Co., 
































68 Old St., Peoria, Ill. = 































CHOICE 


RAY PEACH for flavor, yields 
keeping qualities, beauty. Leader 
ev here, Chairs and every 
kind. Finest trees grown. 
Concord, Moore's Early and 
all good varieties of grapes. 


NURSERIES ~ 





BALDWIN and 100 other kinds 
apples. Trees with vigor and 
hardiness to grow anyw ong 
500,000 ready for 1907. Selec 
kinds for yourregion. We'llhelp 
you. Ask for our new catalog. 


Box 11, Berlin, Maryland. 
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Soft Harness 


You ke your har- 
ness as colt a9 4 qlove aad 


can lengthen its! 
aes last red I, 





makes old harness like new. 
Made of pure, heavy-bodied 
pecially prepared to 


oil, es: 
withstand all weathers. 
For all axle troubles use 


le 
Better and moreeconomi 
than castor oil, Will not 


corrode, Last 
eeliabie, satisfactory. 
est ward, Wor! 
Exposition 


Cofunbias 











FOUR PACKETS SEEDS FREE. 


This sy ar verity bears abundantly of med- 
jum to large size Tomatoes, which are of A 
Beautiful Golden Color. Very smooth, and 
of the most Det ane Paver. aS = png, 
Early, and entirely free from ro 

Stand Up Like a Tree, without any support. 


FINCH’S EARLY RED TREE TOMATO 


This variety is almost exactly like the Golden 
Beauty ,~ "the 9 fru a instead of being yellow 
olor. 
oes ona Yellow Tree Tomatoes sliced 
3. emake one of the most attractive dishes 
that can possibly be prepared. 


FINCH’S PERFECTION LETTUCE 


Without fy poy e Finest Lettuce Ever 
wn. ttuce does not head like some 
varieties, but forms huge, Compe, bush-like 
lants which are are awe Lectaes Crisp and Ten- 


r, and of Fine Fla 

SPECIAL OFFER.—F or ouly Ten Cents in 

Silver or 12 cents in Postage Stamps, I will send 

a@ packet of the Golden Beauty Tree Tomato seed, 

and in addition will give FREE 3 camnple eet 

of the Red Tree Tomato, Perfection Lettuce, and 

oo roy es a ful, brilliaut, wow ers 

} AYA, able Shade —— Color, together 

s for SEVEN 

, one aad which cost $100 

Me obta: ain. Do Not Delay » but order AT ONCE 
before you forget it. Ad Plainly, 


FRANK FINCH, Box G, CLYDE, N. ¥ 


Eve’ rson sending 10 cents for this collec- 
tion of seeds and naming the paper Chey saw this 


yy cree at will receive Extra ket of 
CABB BAG 


oS 
pai ale 























FINEsT floral novelty ot 
the season. A prolific 

bloomer; every plant bears 
S flowers of a dozen different 


8p 
tints. To find out how many flowers 


this wonderful nasturtium will pro- 
, We are offering 


$25.00 in Cash Prizes 


tothe persons growing the greatest num- 
ber on one plant. If you amy age this 
paper, we will send a regular lic packet 
of the seed for three 2-cent when with 
privilege of competing for prizes. 
Large, illustrated catalogue of Flower, 
a? Vegetable and Farm Seeds, Plante, 
» Bulbs, etc., FREE. 


e IOWA SEED GO., 
qe DES MOINES, tows. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





RECORYS 


SEEDS 


you have never 
Gye fet ey ape 
rt Always said ‘a1 under three 
if freshness, 
ity an ——~ 4 For this 
garirners ai a —¥ 
ory’s s Seeds exclu: 
ar new 
atalog contains 
man estions 


tof fifty years’ 
a ¥ 
experience in the 
eeed business. 
4.4. B. Gregory & 
Barbvichesd, Mass. 


uot THE Meee aes 
zee I mfg. wheets % AS 


pret Hee 











Daybreak. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Sours. 


O glow of day! my eyelids slowly part: 
The happy birds are singing everywhere. 
The eastern sky with varied light is fair, 

And praises rise and throb within my heart, 

What artist’s brush has won the skill or art 
To paint the dawn so beauteous, as there 


by B. 


The day in rapture breaks, and dark 
despair 

Must, with the shades of night, at last 
depart? 


O love Divine! O coming day of joy— 
For victory is soaring on glad wing! 
The day expands like petals of a flower. 
No gloom, no darkness can the tide destroy: 
Well do the merry birds rejoice and sing, 
As joy and sunshine strengthen, hour by 
hour, 


* American Cultivator Notes. 

Ancient Land Renting.—The plan of 
renting land on shares is very old, 
it’ being a common practice among the 
Romans who exacted one-tenth of the 
crop for the use of the land. When 
the land in England was occupied the 
same plan was followed. A farm’ of 
1,200 acres brought the following rent in 
the eighth century: Ten casks of honey, 
twelve casks of strong ale, thirty casks 
of small ale, three hundred loaves of 
bread, two oxen, ten wedders, ten geese, 
twenty hens, ten chickens, ten cheeses, 
one cask of butter, five salmon, twenty 
pounds of forage and one hundred eels. 

A Millionaire Farmer.—One of the 
half-dozen most successful farmers in 
the United States is Hon. David Rankin, 
of Tarkio, Mo. He started without cap- 
ital, and is now a millionaire nearly all 
of which he made through farming. - He 
has 23,534 acres of fertile land in high 
cultivation. He plants 16,000 acres in 
corn on the average and feeds and ships 
each year an average of nine thousand 
cattle and as many hogs. 

Pumping Whitewash.—The Cornell sta- 
tion experimenters recommend white- 
washing with the spraying pump, The 
whitewash is made in the ordinary man- 
ner of lime water, and is diluted to about 
the consistency of thin cream. 
large surface is to be covered, especial- 
ly if it is difficult to reach a direct de- 
livery nozzle is used, and the operator 
stands several feet away. But if it is 
desired to cover the surface evenly and 
neatly, the McGowan nozzle is found 
most satifactory. No doubt a nozzle 
which will pass the lime and copper bor- 
deaux mixture will also distribute white- 
wash. 





& 





English Farm Hands. 

Rider Haggard has roused the country 
by his description of farm laborers’ 
“homes.” He says the vilest places in all 
England are Waltham Holy Cross, 
twenty miles out of London, and a vil- 
lage in Somersetshire. In neither place, 
he says, is there a house fit for a human 
being. 

At Waltham he found twenty men 
working on a farm, but could see no cot- 
tages. Ultimately he was shown a brick 
shed, about fourteen feet square, look- 
ing like a wagon house. It had no win- 
dows. Sacks were laid on the floor 
round the wall, and there the twenty 
men slept. A hundred yards away was 
an elm tree on a hill. There he found 
the ashes of a fire, and a rod to hold a 
pot. This was the dwelling place—the 
kitchen and the parlor of the twenty. 
men. Winter and summer they did their 
cooking anc spent their Sundays under 
the tree. 

A resident of Waltham told the novel- 
ist—who in turn laid his evidence before 
the parliamentary committee on housing 
of the working classes—that he knew a 
farm where the laborers slept in a pig- 
sty. 





Would you be healthy, wealthy and 
wise, obey the following rules: 

Do not eat when fatigued or 
overheated. 

Avoid an excess of sugar, sweets and 
starchy food. 

Do not bathe the body for at least an 
hour after meals. 

Avoid foods that disagree 

Be cheerful at the table. 

Eat sparingly of highly seasoned food. 

Eat fruit before meals, says ‘““Woman’s 
Life.” 

Da not eat between meals (habitually) 
or at irregular intervals, 


when 


with you. 





Reply to an Old Subscriber.—Yes, it 
will affect the growth of a young ma- 
ple or any tree to cover the ground 
where the tree is standing three or four 
feet with additional soil. Most of the 
old raeats would be likely to perish; mean- 
while if the tree sent out new roots ex- 
tending upwards toward the surface it 
might not die. J] advise you to wall in 
@ space as large as possible about the 
trunk of this tree, but do not fill in 
any of this walled-in space, 





A Remedy for Croton Bugs,—They 
have infested a country house where 
there are water pipes, Who can give a 





remedy? 


If a 


A Teacher’s Value. 


“What the teacher is counts for much 
more than what she knows. A love of 
children, unlimited tact and infinite pa- 
tience are the necessary natural endow- 
ments,” writes Caroline B. Le Row in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. “The ability 
to teach implies the possession of an ed- 
ucation, though no amount of educa- 
tion alone can make a_ good teacher. 
While all teachers must know more than 
they teach, the power to impart. to 
others is the important matter, and the 
one in which tact or ingenuity is abso- 
lutely the prime requisite. Moreover, 
she should be personally a social, intel- 
lectual and moral force in the communi- 
ty. The physician and the clergyman 
have immense opportunities for this up- 
lifting of humanity, yet their advantages 
are small when compared with those of 
the teacher, which are practically unlim- 
ited. Encouragement and satisfaction in 
this field of labor never can be depend- 
ent upon results, for it is seldom that 
the teacher is permitted to know what 
the years of maturity owe to faithful 
care of the youthful days. The teacher’s 
time is always one of seed-sowing, never 
of harvest.” 





The 
variously 


o 
Earth’s Age.—The _ geologists 
estimate the age of the 
earth at from _ 10,000,000 years’ to 
400,000,000. They have been unable to 
discover any indication that the rate of 
geological causation has ever, on the 
whole, greatly varied during the time 
which has elapsed since the deposition 
of the oldest stratified rocks though 
physicists hold that all kinds of geologi- 
cal action must have been more vigorous 
and rapid during by-gone ages than they 
are to-day. So far as Sir Archibald 
Geikie has been able to form an opinion, 
100,000,000 of years would suffice for that 
portion of the history of the world which 
is registered in the stratified rocks of the 
crust. 

The paleontologists, however, declared 
that 100,000,000 years was too short a 
time to account for their discoveries in 
the evolution of organized existence on 
the globe. A special effort is to be made 
at the international geological congress 
to meet at Paris next year, to orgarize 
a system of combined observation, with 
a view of some more definite agreement 
on the age of the earth. The fact that 
the lowest estimate of the scientific men 
at the meeting in England was 10,000,000 
years makes it clear that old notions on 
this subject were, to say the least, very 
far astray. 


0 


Money as an Indicator of Character.— 
A poor girl would see, in her money, an 
opportunity to help an invalid mother or 
a dependent brother or sister. 

In no two instances would the money 
mean the same, perhaps, or develop the 
same traits of character. 

To one it would mean nothing but self- 
ishness, to another an opportunity to 
help others. To one it would mean a 
chance to secure precious, long-coveted 
books, constituting a fine library. To 
another it would suggest a home of his 
own. 

To the boy who is naturally selfish, 
hard, grasping, mean and stingy, the 
making of money simply emphasizes his 
characteristics. It makes a small man 
smaller, a hard man harder, a mean man 
meaner. A boy who is naturally grasp- 
ing and mean, if he wishes to be a power 
in the world, must discipline himself by 
systematically helping others, in some 
way, or his life will become harder and 
meaner, his affections will become mar- 
bleized, and he will be of no earthy use 
to the community in which he lives, 


Oo. 
0 








A famous English gardener once heard 
# nobleman say complainingly, “I can- 
not have a rose garden, though I have 
often tried, because the soil around my 
eastle is too poor for roses.” 

“That is no reason at all,” replied the 
gardener. “You must go to work and 
make it better, Any ground can be made 
fit for roses if pains are taken to prepare 
it, The poorest soil can be made rich,” 

Jt was a wise saying, and it is true in 
other places than rose gardens, Some 
young people say, “I can’t be cheerful,” 
or “T can’t be sweet tempered,” or “I 
can’t be forgiving,” as if they were not 
responsible for the growths in their soul 
garden because the soil is poor. But 
“any ground can be made fit for roses,” 
and any heart can be made fit for the 
laveliest blossoms of character,—Young 
People, 





Charcoal has diamond capabilities; 
human nature has those of transfigura- 
tion. The Bible ideals of men are loftiest, 
the recorded accomplishments are above 
all transcendent, — “Sunday School 
Tiines,”’ 





“My good man,” said the kind old lady, 
stopping before cell 144, “what are you 
in for?’ “Robbin’ the guests in a ho- 
tel, mum.” “Were you the proprietor 
or head waiter?’—Milwaukee ‘Sentinel.’ 


Warranted to Give Satisfaction... 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No sem 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 


Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Win 
Strained Tendons, ouster, Wi 
Puffs, and all lameness from 8 — 
Ringtone and other bon 

Cures all skin diseases or 

Thrush, Diphtheria, | Bm 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 


wraina, Bore Throat, etc, it ieee aete. 


estos, bottle * C. ld 
Warra' nted to Satisfaction, Eric 261.60 


or sent by ex- 
full ape nae for 
r descriptive reulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0, 
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SEARS “HoEBUIK Cet, igh 
THE “*KANT- T-KLOG” SPRAYERS | 


jomething New. the results withs 
A fluid. Flat or round, fine or coarse sprays from same 
Nozzle. Ten styles. For trees, vines, 
oe whitewashing, etc. 


Ee 














23 
Highest swe awardeat World's 
Catalog free. 
L. J. Farmer, Box 707, Pulaski, N. 














GREEN’S 
Wedding Announcement 


He loved the girl very much, 
That was his business. 
She loved him just as well, 
That was her business. 
They decided to be married, 
That was their business. 
They will need Vines, Plants 
and Trees for their garden, 


That’s OUR business. 


We have lus of Asparagus 
plants, Poplar ond Apple trees. Send 
or free catalog; also Fruit Magazine. 


GREEN’S NURSERY Co., 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Strawberry and Raspberry Cul- Peaches, Pears and Strawberries. 


ture. © In the latter part of April, when the 
bloom was at its best, the children 
Written for Greens Fruit Grower. counted 936 blooms on .a small peach 
To be successful in growing smaii tree, says Rural New Yorker. The scala! 
fruits there are many points that require had nearly ‘killed this tree and last 
consideration and intelligent application spring I cut it back to stubs. A new 
of methods. Sandy loam, high enough growth started and has made a vigorous 
not to require drainage, enriched to a head. Children, like some men, are en- 
depth of at least twelve inches. thusiastic. They fell to figuring. About 
Strawberries.—Set early in spring as 50 peaches will overflow a basket. This 
; ossible, row8 four feet apart, keep blos- means 18 baskets on this one small tree. 
soms picked and induce runners to set At $1.50 per basket we have $27! With 
plants in thinly matied rows twelve to 1,000 we have $27,000! Now, I have heard 
vighteen inches wide; cut all succeeding grown-up men figure in nearly the same 
runners. Mulch when ground freezes— way about ginseng, skunk farming, frog 
strawy horse manure is best. breeding, various patents and other 
Black and Raspberries.—Set in rows things which seem plausible. To-day 
three by seven feet; ‘when canes are there are about 200 peaches on the tree, 
‘hirty inches high pinch off the tops; and there will be a further drop, so that 
the next spring shorten laterals to six 75 good peaches will give the tree more 
inches. Grapes do best on a gravelly than it ought to do. That is the way 
hillside; give plenty of room and close Nature does. A tree, a horse, a man all 
pruning. start out with a wonderful surplus of 
Currants.—Distance, four to six energy and promise. It is never safe to 
feet, but weak and crooked branches estimate the performance of maturity by 
in October; once in two years remove a the great promise of youth. Experience 
portion of all wood; mulch with chip and trouble come along, and shear ambi- 
manure, Save foliage by spraying with tion and power and health out of a man, 
Paris green until fruit is half grown, and cut off the surplus with cruel hand. 
then use hellebore ur slacked lime. Spray What a world we would have if a man, 
all fruit plants with Bordeaux mixture: after such pruning, could make a new 
once in March and again just before growth as a tree does. So we are not 
buds open. planning to go to Europe on the April 
Raspberry canes should be burned promise of our peach crop, though the 
when done fruiting. All plants, if pos- children will have plenty of fun in think- 
sible, should be set in rows north and ing about it. 
south to admit of sunlight, and for bet- One reason why some people seldom 
ter pollenization. Set varieties enough have good strawberries is because the 
to cover season early to late. For the average human doesn’t like to get down 
home garden choose quality rather than into the dirt. I don’t believe any man 
quantity. When grown for market choose can produce the finest strawberries and 
varieties that are firm in texture, bright stand up all the time. There is some- 
in color, as they stand handling and ap- thing about finger work down among the 
pear beiter on the market. Employ plants at the right time that beats any 
trustworthy help. Fruit picked, packed hoeing that ever was given. As for the 
honestly and placed in attractive pack- benefit of a classical education in train- 
ages will sell without delay at the high- ing men to persevere and _ concentrate 
est market price. When your name their thoughts and energies it doesn’t 
stands for fruit of uniform quality from compare with the situation we often meet 
top to bottom your brand will be in- at Hope farm. The sun is broiling down 
quired for ‘by the sam® people year after upon your back, and there is no wind. 
year, thus your success is assured. You planted strawberries in unsuitable 
Profits.—This depends upon the cost of soil—hard-baked and stiff. You were 
production, yield and prices obtained, going to show people how to do it, and 
which vary in different sections, thus so you set the plants in double rows 18 
making it difficult to estimate. Much jnches apart with no chance to work a 
depends, of course, on the supply and cultivator between! The weeds are 
demand. On an average strawberries swarming, the soil is baking and your 
can be grown to time of picking for $35 only hope is to get down with a short- 
per acre, this includes plants, cultivation, handled tool and do your duty. The dirt 
rent, etc. 100 bushels is a good average. igs on your knees, the sun on your back 
























Farm 
System 


It is surprising to find out in how many places 
about the farm a coat of Pure White Lead Paint 
will work improvement. House, barns, outbuild- 
ings, fences, wagons and implements are made not 
only to look better, but to be worth more by paint- 
ing them with Pure White Lead Paint. 

Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil paint gives 
a durable, tough, elastic coat that does not crack 
or scale off. 

To be absolutely sure of the quality, purity and 
genuineness of your paint, buy only White Lead 
which has the Dutch Boy trade mark on the side 


of the keg. 
Send for Book 


8¢A Talk on Paint,” gives valuable information 
on the paint subject. Sent free upon request. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
be whichever of the following cities is nearest you: 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
‘hicago, St.Louis, Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Cc.) Pittsburgh (National Lead & Off Co.) 























The net profit depends upon the price re- and the sweat all over. Then comes the 
ceived, and the cost of preparing for voice of the tempter: “Come, old man, 
market. what are you doing here? Get to the 
Black and 'Raspberries, seldom yield so shade. Let those berries rest. You may 
abundantly, but when once planted are get a little finer fruit to pay for it, but 
good for several years; the cost of grow- ynless you dig and pull all summer Na- 
ing is comparatively small, and all things ture will beat you in the end.” 
considered, the profits are about equal oO 
to those of strawberries. If I had a Bartlett pear orchard which 
Five years are required to establish a was being blown out of shape by the west 
grape plantation, which incurs quite an wind, in the first place I would not allow 
expenditure of money before receiving the trees to run up very high; to prevent 
any returns. It is necessary to keep the this I would annually cut the leaders 
vines in best condition from start to fin- pack and thus force out the side branch- 
ish, in order to produce a full crop. We eg so as to keep trees low and with tops 
average 800 to 1,000 10-pound baskets, spreading as much as possible. Ther 
which sell at ten cents per pound, net- were they inclined to grow sidling to the 
ting the grower from $40 to $50 per acre. east I should cut the west side quite se- 
Currants.—Prices have been low for the yerely in the spring early, before any 
past few years, but this fruit seems to growth commenced, and along in June 
be coming to the front. Small fruits are or later would correspondingly trim the 
certainly a source of profit to those who east side. As is well known, trimming 
give them proper care, for he who grows when dormant induces wood growth, and 
not only supplies’ his family with fresh when in full growth checks wood growth 
Juscious fruit but has the advantage over and induces fruit production, and the 
the man who must buy, and at any price above course would easily keep the top 
finds it too expensive. well balanced. There is no theory about 
My advice is, plant small fruits, trees this, as I can show a Bartlett orchard 
and vines, give them good care, remem- well exposed to the wind, but where the 
bearing that “eternal vigilance is the trees have finely balanced tops.—J. S. 







































In the sunny SACRAMENTO VALLEY, 
are netting their owners every year from 
$150 to $400 per acre. 


“4 Want to know the reason? 
We'll tell you why.”’ 4 


In the first place the Flame Tokay Grape is 
the most popular table grape on the market, 
the best looker, the best taster, the best 
shipper—and it always brings top-notch prices. 

In the next place it takes a peculiar combina- 
tion of soil and climate to grow this grape 
successfully. That combination exists ONLY 
in a limited section of the Sacramento Valley, 
NOWHERE ELSE. Consequently the supply 
never has equaled the demand and never will. 


IF YOU ACT QUICKLY 


You can buy a Flame Tokay Vineyard of two 
acres or more, located in the very heart of this 
favored area. and pay for it in easy monthly 
payments of $5.00 p-r acre each. 

You don’t have to go thereto get your profits. 
Our experts will do the cultivating and marketing 
for a smal! percentage of the proceeds. 


Have we said enough to make you want to know 

more? If so, write today for our illustrated : 

booklet. It tellg:the whole story. 

SACRAMENTO VALLEY IMPROVEMENT CO., 
420 Victoria Bidg., 8t. Louis, Mo, 


—" 











price of success."—E. H. Harrison, Woodward, Niagara Co., N. Y. 
Michigan, o 





o The idea that because trees do not 


0 


Confessions of Dodd Gaston.—I find grow and ripen as fast as other crops, 
as I go along that I am about as apt to forestry in the woodlot will benefit future 
fall in love with a girl with a mole on generations only, is all a mistake, says 
her cheek as I am with one with a “Farming.” Most forest trees reach com- 
dimple in her chin. mercial size well within an ordinary |ife- 


I enjoy a sunset first rate, but I like time, many in a much shorter period. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Best new and old varieties by dozen, hundred or million. Big sweet ones, little old sour 
ones. light or dark color. Finest collection in America. GREAT BEARING, MONEY- 
MAKING VARIETIES. _ Also Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Grapes, Aspara 8, 
Rhubarb, Hale’s Hardy Peaches, Apples, Plums, Quinces, and Cherries. Everything for 
high-grade fruit gardens. Catalog free. Send forit.J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn, 











i hat this 
a platter of ham and eggs garnished with Did it ever occur to you t 
aaa a great at eae. country offers to-day few investments 


mbition to be which equal in safety and in net returns 
on ne tags Sauna pyro pazar, the thrifty-growing tree of a commer- 
I have noticed that after a man is cially valuable kind? Don’t fall into the 
way of thinking that the only interest 
40 he is a great deal more interested in an a t adil: he, tim atmeelil nella 
having blankets on his bed than he is WC a tree yields is Its annual g : 
‘ i nn That in itself is a fair return. But 
in the moonlight.—“Topeka Capital. your trees are not only increasing in 
0 size; they are also increasing rapidly in 
Have youseenit? No, it is just printed. value. 
It is a booklet by C. A. Green, 5 pages, A few days’ work in the woodlot each 
entitled, “‘ How We Made the Old Firm year will yield more money for the same 
Pay at Fruit Growing,’’ ‘* How to Propa- effort than any other work on the farm. 
gate Fruit Trees, Plants and Vines,’ also 2 
the *‘ A. B. C, of Fruit Growing,” allun- J’ll never go to that summer hotel 
der one paper cover. We offer tomail this again,” exclaimed Gladys. “Why not?” 
booklet free to all who pay $1.00 for three inquired her friend. “Well there was a | 
years subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower notice on the bedroom door requesting | 
who send in their subscription if sent in guests to report any lack of attention. J 
at once. Do not delay a moment. No never had a fellow while I was there but 
matter when your subscription expires when I reported it to the clerk he only 
send in your subscription now and get this smiied!"—New Orleans “Times Demo- 
premium, erat.” 

















SPRAY NOW 


WITH PETROLEUM 
FOR SAN JOSE SCALE 


Not “Crude Oil,” but distilate Petroleum applied NOW while the trees are dormant, WILI, 
DESTROY SAN JOSE SCALE. One part oil to twenty parts water is the correct solution, 


If you cannot mix oil and water, let us tell you about it. 
DO IT NOW DO NOT WAIT 


GREEN’S NURSERY Co. 


SPRAY DEPARTMENT ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
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Orchard Blessing. 


This day two hundred years ago, 
The wild grapes by the river’s side 
And tastless groundnuts trailing low, 

The table of the woods supplied. 





Unknown the apple’s red and gold, 

The blushing tints of peach and pear; 
The mirror of the river told 

No tale of orchards ripe and rare. 






















































































Wild as the fruits he scorned to till, 
These vales, the idle Indian trod; 

Nor knew the glad creative. skill, 
The joy of him who toils with God. 


O painter of the fruits and flowers! 
We thank thee for thy wise design, 
Whereby these human hands of ours 
In Nature’s garden work with thine. 
Give fools their gold and knaves their 
power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a seed, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 


For he who blesses most is blest; 
And God and man shall own his worth, 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 
An added beauty to the earth. 
~ —Whittier. 





Healthfulness of Apples. 


Professor J. T. Stenson, director of 
pomology at the St. Louis fair, claims 
that the liberal use of apples will improve 
the disposition and elevate the moral 
nature, removirt® disagreeable feelings 
and making existence more enjoyable for 
all. He.also maintains that eating raw 
apples is a cure for alcoholism and the 
tobacco habit. If all that he claims for 
the apple is true, the professor must cer- 
tainly be regarded as a public benefac- 
tor, Dr. J. H. Kellogg thinks “it would 
be a good thing for most persons if they 
would have a periodical ‘appte day,’ when 
the diet should be exclusively of appies, 
Those who find themselves becoming ir- 
ritable gnd disagreeable, might at least 
try this means of sweetening their dis- 
position, Now, while apples are so plen- 
tiful and cheap, would be a good time 
to try the experiment.” 

We would like to emphasize the value 
of the more general use of apples, also 
as a specific. We have known instances 
where they have acted as a specific to 
allay alcohol and tobacco thirst. Often 
they will relieve a distressed condition 
of the stomach. In case of mental fat- 
igue, they are a wonderful tonic. We 
have made a lunch en apples and, while 
they do not have staying qualities, 
an occasional practice of this 
found beneficial generally. Apples, in 
some form, should be on the table or 
sideboard at all times. 





Oyster Shell Bark Louse.—“Trees upon 
which this insect occurs are weakened 
by being robbed of their sap by these 
small insects, which frequently occur 
in such enormous numbers as almost 
to coat the trees and entirely hide the 
bark. Although so destructive in all 
parts of Canada, the oyster-shell bark 
louse is not a particularly hard insect 
to control where trees are attended to 
regularly. The first step to take when 
an orchard is found to be attacked is 
to invigorate the trees by plowing around 
them and feeding them with some quick- 
acting fertilizer, such as well-rotted ma- 
nure or a dressing of wood-ashes. When 
trees have been standing in sod, it is 
well to break this up. Trees which are 
planted too closely should be: pruned -and 
cleaned out, so that they may be easy 
of access for spraying and other opera- 
tions, As soon as the winter has set in, 
the trees should be sprayed thoroughly 
with thin lime wash, one pound of lime 
in each gallon of water. Two coats 
must be applied, the second immediately 
after the first is dry. Where the lime- 
sulphur or the lime, sulphur and salt 
wash is used to protect trees against 
fungous and insect enemies, there will 
never be any trouble with the oyster- 
shell bark louse. The yeung bark lice 
emerge from their mother’s scales dur- 
ing June; the exact date should be 
watched for, and immediately the dust- 
like yellow mites are noticed the_ trees 
should be sprayed without delay with 
weak kerosene emulsion or a whale-oil 
soap solution, using one pound to six 
gallons of water.” 


oO 





‘To enjoy rest, one must first have la- 
bored. To make the most of change, we 
must first have trained ourselves in the 
stabilities cf life. Even the rest that 
remaineth for the people of God would 
not be complete if it had not behind it 
the trials of our present state. 


BACK TO EDEN. 

Green’s book just printed, 50 pages, 
** How We Made the Old Farm Pay at Fruit 
Growing,’ ‘* How to Propagate Fruit Trees, 
Plants and Vines,’’ and the ‘‘ A. B. C. of 
Fruit Growing,’’ all under one paper cover 
will be mailed free to you if you will send 
in your subcription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
for three years for $1.00, that is about 33 
cents per year, egg you send in your 
subscription at once. sa A cut out this 
clipping and mail it to us with $1.00 with 
your name plainly written and we will do 
the rest. Do not‘delay a moment. Now 
is the appointed time. 














will be- 








Here is a typical grocery wagon containing the city | 
grocer’s purchases, or part of them, during one morning 


in the public market at Rochester, N. Y. The load isa 
miscellaneous one made up of tomatoes, potatoes, cab- 
hage, peaches, apples, beets, currants, butter and eggs, 
in fact almost everything that a farmer has to sell which 
city people desire to eat. 





Mice and Rabbits in the Orchard. 


In the winter season in periods of deep 
snows, rabbits and mice are apt to do a 
deal of injury to unprotected orchard 
trees, says “Practical Farmer.” Where 
it is anticipated it can generally be pre- 
vented, but to those young in the busi- 
ness if often occurs that such a catastro- 
phe is never dreamed of. In the case of 
mice, their work is always between the 
earth and the top of the snow, where 
orchards are clear of grass or weeds 
about the base of the trees as they should 
be. To prevent an injury from them it 
is a good plan to mound up earth about 
the base of the trees as high as snows 
usually cover. This prevents the injury, 
and is good besides in keeping frost from 
the roots and in steadying the trees, 
should they be newly planted ones. As 
the injury from rabbits occurs above 
ground, something else has to be done 
to prevent this. It is pretty well under- 
stood that anything greasy and strong- 
smelling is disagreeable to rabbits, and 
this is taken advantage of to keep them 
away by smearing the trunks with blood, 
fish oi], etc, as high up as it is sup- 
posed they can reach. A mixture made 
as follows is said to be one that can be 
depended on to keep mice, sheep and 
rabbits from gnawing trees: Fresh lime 
slacked with soft water or soapsuds, 
made to the thickness of whitewash. To 
one peck of lime add, when hot, one-half 
gallon of gas tar and four pounds of sul- 
phur. Another compound for rabbits is 
as follows: Fresh cow-dung, one peck; 
quick lime, half-peck; flowers of sul- 
phur, one-half pound; lamp-black, one- 
quarter pound; all to be made into a 
thick paste with urine and soapsuds. 
Even lime-water and cow manure mixed 
together, and applied as paste, will keep 
rabbits away, the taste and smell be- 
ing distasteful to them. Californians are 
greatly trouobled with gnawing animals, 
and take the precaution of painting the 
trunks of their trees with a wash com- 
posed of commercial aloes, one pound 
to four gallons of water. 








Not an Over-Production. 


In one sense, says the “‘Apple Special- 
ist,” it would seem rather of a marvel 
that when in 1896 we had the largest 
crop of apples ever grown in this count- 
ry, the crop for that year being report- 
ed at 69,000,000 barrels, there was no 
complaint from any quarter of an over- 
production, or a glut in the -market. 
Since then our population has increased 
several millions, and the most trust- 
worthy report of the crop this year is 
estimated at 48,000,000, and now from 
every quarter we hear the ery of too 
many apples, and market glutted. Fol- 
lowing this change of iNogical and irra- 
tional reasoning, it would appear that 
ten years hence when the census would 
show that the population of the United 
States is somewhere near 100,000,000 that 
probably 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 barrels of 
apples would overstock the market. The 
stubborn fact comes up, however, and 
will not down, that with all this cry of 
overstock on the markets, there are mil- 
lions of people in the country who will 
probably not: taste a fresh apple this 
year. For some reason the producer has 
not yet found a way of bridging the 
chasm from a superabundance to an en- 
tire searcity. Notwithstanding this con- 
dition the fact is also strikingly appar- 
ent that many apple growers have been 
extremely careless in caring for and cul- 
tivating their orchards during the past 
years. Candor compels us to say that 
we can scarcely remember of a year 
that we see so many comman and poor 
apples placed on the market. That 
many orchardists neglected to spray and 
maintain clean cultivation goes without 
making any comment. 





The city of New York maintains on its 
pay rolls nearly 61,000 workers at an an- 
nual expense of $57,000,000. 
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A Kalamazeod 


Direct to You” 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 
They last a lifetime— 
Economical in all respects— 
They are low in price and high in quality,— 
They are easily operated and quickly set up and 
made ready for business, — 
Buy from the actual manufacturer,— 
Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 
represented— 
You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ 
and jobbers’ profits when you buy a Kala- 
mazoo, 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We want to prove to you that you cannot 
buy a better stove or range than the Kala- 
mazoo, at any price. 

We want to show you how and why you save from ®% to 40% 
in buying direct from our factory at factory prices. 

If you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 316 


Note 














OAK STOVE HEATER, 
For All Kinds of Fuel. 


mmm ROYAL STEEL RANCE 
For All Kinds of fuel. 
Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. 
the high quality; compare our prices with others, and then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturers and save all middlemen's profits. Catalog shows 267 styles 


and sizes for all kinds of fuel. Write now. Sold on 360 Days Approval Test. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking and roasting easy. All stoves blacked, polished 
and ready for immediate use when you receive t 





Oven 
Thermometer 























Bargains in Magazines 


Big Combinations at Small Prices. 


Order by Number and we will send all to your address or part to your friends. 
For additional papers or magazines see our Club List. This combination cannot be 


changed. Address all orders to 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


BARGAIN No. 1. 
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It Doesn’t Cost Money. 


it doesn’t cost money, as many suppose, 
‘to have a good time on the earth; 
The best of its pleasures are free to all 


those 
Who know how to value their worth. 
The sweetest of music the birds to us 


sing, 
rhe loveliest flowers grow wild, 
The finest of drinks gushes out of the 
spring— 
\ll free to man, woman or child. 


No negner can purchase, no artist can 
pain 
Such pictures as nature supplies 
Forever, all over, to sinner and saint, 
Who use to advantage their eyes. 


Kind words and glad looks and smiles 
cheery and brave 
Cost nothing—no, noghing at all; 
And yet, all the wealth Monte Cristo could 
save 
Can make no such pleasures befall. 


uv 





Cure Smoking Lamps.—Daily cleanings 
of every lamp in use should be as much 
«a part of the housewife’s duties as mak- 
ing the beds, and the boiling of burners 
at least once in a fortnight is as import- 
ant as the weekly sweeping. Wicks 
should not be trimmed with shears, but 
wiped off with a soft cloth, for in the 
former case there are always jagged or 
uneven portions left, which cause the 
flame to flare and the lamp to smoke. 
By carefully wiping off the charred por- 
tions of the wick each day a steady, 
symmetrical light will be obtained. 

Another precaution to take to prevent 
wicks from smoking is to boil them. Buy 
them in bunches, place in a porcelain 
kettle, cover with strong vinegar, bring 
the latter to a boil and set where the 
kettle will keep warm for three hours, 

Drain out the wicks, dry thoroughly 
and keep away from dust. Wicks thus 
soaked almost never smoke. 

If chimneys are bought in quantity 
and boiled they also may be prevented 
in a great measure from breaking. Lay 
some shavings in the bottom of a wash 
boiler, pack in, the chimneys, throw a 
handful of salt over them and fill with 
cold water. AlHow to come to a _ boil 
slowly, simmer for two hours, then take 
from the fire, cover thickly, so that they 
will be at least three hours in cooling. 
When cold, wash the chimneys in hot 
water in which a little soda has been 
dissolved. Rinse in hot water, dry 
and store in a closet. 

Boil all the metal portions of lamp 
burners in strong soda water for ten 
minutes, rinse and dry in the sun or on 
the stove. Chimneys should also be 
washed in hot soda water, rinsed and 
well dried with crumpled newspapers. 

Never leave the wicks turned up when 
the lamps are not in use, for the oil will 
ooze out and run down the base, creating 
not only an unpleasant odor, but being 
disagreeable to handle. In carrying a 
lamp from one room to another, turn 
down the wick in transit, but never al- 
low the wick to remain down, for it is 
sure to smoke and smell disagreeable. 
Address to the Possums.—‘*My, my!” 

said the old Georgia darky as the ’possum 
sped away from him, ‘you sho’ is handy 
wid your foots, honey, en onlike some 
folks I know uv you'd ruther git out er 





fer bearin’ it cheerful. But how you 
gwine know how the worl’ ’preciates you 
ef you don’t stop en pass de time er day 
with it? If you could only see how juicy 
brown you look atter you come off,de 
fire en hear de folks at de table smackin’ 
dey mouth at de very sight er you en 
could feel in yo’ soul dat you wuz makin’ 
de worl’ religious enough to say grace 
over you hit’s my opinion you’d feel sich 
a gratefulness you’d come right up ter 
de ol’ man en lay down at his two foots 
en say: ‘Yer I is, suh. Des take me long 
wid you!’”—Atlanta “Constitution.” 





Sheep Raising.—In this country of 
broad acres, with millions in virgin plain 
and forest, it is, indeed, singular that we 
cannot raise enough wooi for our own 
wants. In olden days the shepherd was 
regarded as a man of God. His oc- 
cupation was the noblest of all occupa- 
tions known to the inhabitants of the 
earth. Abel was a keeper of sheep. Cain 
was a common farmer. Cain made an 
offering to God of the fruit of the ground. 
Abel made an offering of the firstlings 
of his flock and of the fat thereof. The 
Lord had respect unto Abel and his of- 
fering, but unto Cain and his offering 
He had no respect. Just what the trouble 
was is not explained, but Cain got mad 
and killed his brother, and the farmers 
have had a hard time ever since.—“Tip” 
in New York ‘Press.’ 





T. Greiner tells the “Farm and Fire- 
side,” there is only one way that he 
knows of which promises permanently 
satisfactory results in checking the de- 
structive work of wire-worms, This is 
by plowing and otherwise working the 
soil late in the fall; in fact, just before 
settled cold weather, so as to break up 
the safe retreats of this enemy and leave 
the pupae an easy prey to birds or. the 


Would Rather Not.—Judge Stillwell 
was impaneling a jury in his court the 
other day. An old farmer was called to 
the jury box. ‘‘Mr, Jones, do you know 
anything that would prevent you finding 
the defendant guilty in this case, should 
the evidence show beyond a reasonable 
doubt that he is guilty of the offense 
charged?” asked the judge. The old 
gentleman keenly regarded the judge for 
a moment, evidently revolving in his 
mind the full import of the question. 
then answered: ‘‘Well, jedge, I am jest 
a old farmer livin’ out here in 
township. I don’t know nothin’ about 
law, and, really, jedge, I don’t feel cap- 
able of advising you on the subject.”— 
Kansas City ‘Journal.’ 








Orchards on Waste Land.—The past de- 
cade has likewise demonstrated that New 
England has her apple and peach belts, 
comprising large areas of land not easily 
adapted to modern methods of tillage, 
but which, when set and developed into 
orchards, can be made to return a profit 
equal to or exceeding that secured from 
the famous citrus groves and other or- 
chards of Florida or California. Ex- 
amples of such achievement are per- 
sonally well known to the writer in con- 
siderable numbers, where the initial 
value of the land planted to orchards 
was not a tenth part of that in the bet- 
ter advertised sections of our country 
named. 

What is true of orchards is equally 
true of small fruits, market garden 


products, potatoes, the dairy and poultry 
plants, while the increasing millions of 
hungry consumers, otherwise employed 
at the very gates of the farms, insure 
returns that the farms of the South and 
West cannot hope to.equal. 

Here lies the remains of Mrs. Rachel 
Jackson, wife of President Jackson, who 
died the 22d of December, 1828, aged six- 
ty-one years. Her face was fair, her 
person pleasing, her temper amiable, her 
heart kind; she delighted in relieving the 
wants of her fellow creatures, and culti- 
vated that divine pleasure by the most 
liberal and unpretending methods; to the 
poor she was a benefactor; to the rich 
an example; to the wretched a comfor- 
ter; to the prosperous an ornament; her 
piety went hand in hand with her benev- 
olence, and she thanked her Creator for 
being permitted to do good. A being so 
gentle and so virtuous slander might 
wound, but could not dishonor; even 
Death, when he bore her from the arms 
of her husband, could but transport her 
to the bosom of her God. 








An observing farmer recommends the 
fumigation of seed corn with sulphur to 
prevent destruction by rates and mice. 
It is said that dry powdered sulphur will 
keep rats and mice out of mows and 
stacks of grain, if a little sulphur is scat- 
tered in and about the stacks and mows. 


Q—— - 


As a man speaks, so is he.—Publius 
Syrus. 





Do Men Think of the Farm ? 


“One morning I awakened with a 
strange, new joy in my soul, says Amer- 
ican Magazine. It Game to me at that 
moment with indescribable poignancy the 
thought of walking barefoot in _ cool, 
fresh plow furrows as I had once done 
when a boy. So vividly the memory 
came to me—the high airy world as it 
was at that moment, and the boy I was 
walking free in the furrows—that the 
weak tears filled my eyes, the first I had 
shed in many years. Then I thought of 
sitting in quiet thickets in old fence cor- 
ners, the wood behind me rising. still, 
cool, mysterious and the fields in front 
stretching away in illimitable pleasant- 
ness. I thought of the good smell of 
cows at milking—you do not know, if 
you do not know!—I thought of the 
sights arid sounds, the heat and sweat 
of the hay fields. I thought of a. certain 
brook I knew when a boy that flowed 
among alders and wild parsnips, where 
I waded with a three-foot rod for trout. 
I thought of all these things as a man 
thinks of his first love. Oh, I craved the 
soil. I hungered and thirsted for the 
earth. I was greedy for growing things 

Mr. George T. Powell, in the “Gardeners 
Chronicle,’”’ says, ‘‘the cost of picking a 
barrel of apples upon very large, high 
trees is twenty cents per barrel, while on 
low-headed trees the cost does not exceed 
seven cents per barrel, a very great dif- 
ference in favor of low-headed trees.’”’ 
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churches are good and convenieut. 
western farmer is prosperous and contented. 


J tickets will be on sale via the Rock Island-Frisco Lines. 
gest a trip that will enable you to see the best of the country at the least cost. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Rock Island-Frisco Lines 
1400 La Salle Street Station, Chicago or 


Where would you rather be? 


In the North or East hugging a stove to keep warm, or living a ftee, comfortable, out-of-door 
life in the Southwest ? The farmer in the Southwest is enjoying his winter. 
and “‘a freeze’’ is almost unknown to him. He is able to work out-of-doors all the year and it is not 
uncommon for him to raise two or three crops a year. 


He does not know what it is'to build expensive shelter for the protection of his stock in winter and 
as for long feeding periods he is spared that expense. 


When you stop to tnink that he has all of these advantages, and besides has only paid a fifth or a 
tenth as much fo>~ his land as you paid for yours and can raise 30 bushels of wheat, 50 bushels of corn or 
90 bushels of oats to the acre, don’t you think he has all the best of you ? 


He has good markets and usually gets better prices for all he raises than you get. 
The climate is healthful and pleasant and altog<ther the South- 


Why don’t you move to the Southwest? You can own a big farm there for what a small one costs 
A few years hence, this low-priced farm will be a high-priced farm in a highly prosperous 


We publish for FREE distribution illustrated books about Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico Tell me what particular state or territory you are interested in and I will send you the book 
pertaining to it—together with any specific information you may ask for. Write to-day while you think of it. 


A trip to the Southwest will make you enthusiastic about the country. The trip can be made at 
On the first and third Tuesday of each month, very low rate round trip 
Write me about it. I can probably sug- 


Five or six cuttings of alfalfa is the expected thing 


1400 Frisco Building, St. Louis- 
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Nitrogen in Orchards. U. S. Govt. and Good Roads. ds 60 
Hot-Bed 











By Professor W. H. Chandler. “There is a growing sentiment through- 
The elements of plant-food that the soil out the country that the Federal govern- L 
feeder eid to rpobgreners in gyre a ment should appropriate money to assist SASH Paice s. S250 
phosphorus and potassium, ese have in building trunk lines of roads,” says Without 
la definite action in the plant. Nitrogen Ww. L. Dickinson. “Large sums pe Including Glass. 92c 
| gives vigor and health to the plant, caus- money have been expended by the na- r oe tn eee 
| ing a rich growth of stem and leaves. tional government to improve our water- ‘ fl chicken houses and broodere. th 

















cals 4. single Strap Harness with Curved Breast | Where it is present in excessive quanti- ways, encourage the building of trunk] [2 Tike illustration below. Cost ini 
——— esthiniitadt ties, there is likely to be a very large lines of railroads and to build roads in a fae ete. Far Se. Ses ant es 
| wood growth at the expense of the fruit, the Philippines. It would seem as if pub- = of 
34 Years Selling Direct} ana trees may continue to grow late in ji¢ convenience and even necessity de- = ALL READY bl 
Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct | the meng Rowdee ck a be ripen- manded that the Federal government ea 
rom our factory to user for a third of a cen- jing up y y . should still further assist in the internal |S ft D li an 
t We ship fo inat a | ; " : ‘ ha. _ 
palguemmmtecintoasitvers. Torveouecte This condition is not likely to be found geyelopment of our country by improv- ' ry AF e very th 
bi itRSS ii is cd ee tas in any of our fruit soils. Nitrogen is not jing highways. It seems strange that| —eaa—# Guaranteed Anywhere f 
We Are The Largest Manufacturers In The World foe m hag peng in oem A — a country that leads the world in prog- from | the Largest Mill in in fo} 
y , contains mo ens : ashe ca. No “t 
eriner vente Geese mee Eltham twenty times as much nitrogen as Tenwvenees should allow ite rosds to get [ESoeremeneir ie E 
Send for large, free catalogue. : Pa a , ~ jnto such a deplorable condition. Ours pellet Dba d ponte ter ythoeet: 5 wl 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co., Elkhart, Ind. . ie ten te Mews da Gears bor uit 2 ee ee Cy ee ee 44 Sach glazed with putty and we 
oy en, for orchards rs neglected its highways. European =e: oe oh di sthan i ba 
a canst tek hk: Wie ter tn We countries have national systems of roads, saa ers sell fordoubleour prices. 
a Realy Goeiition, “ainkahg «take Se Sint Centatas bt whieh eomkd: OOS rend Millwork Catalog FREE 
mes z.. Ae be copied by this country to its great 
wood growth, no nitrogen need be ap- advantage Don’t fail to 4 
i , - e . write usa 1 
| pened. Shs a a —- “The different elements favorable to] Te for our Grand 
tree fails to maks us sufficient wood , ee aoa Sadia onal a x snr caaiie 
growth it is always due to lack of nitro- ‘Proving our highways should un te an LEVEL trates Boe Bed 


urge favorable action by congress. The 
people of this country are awakening to 
the economic importance of this great 


gen, for lack of moisture, overfruiting 
land other conditions more often produce 























the effect 
4 . . . thi j . ° - dows, Scree 
Nitrogen, when obtained in commercial 'eform which in the near future will be- a ete, and Flint: 
sae A fe. Top Bagey, with Late Antemabiie Style fl form, is the most expensive of these ele- Come our next national work for in- Goated be 
ce Gearand % 3 ° E ° ‘ r orna , alls , 
Price complete, Sieth doaeed anectn ta cab ments to supply, costing about sixteen ternal development. It calls for concen- Guaranteed to SAVE YOU 1 HALT Deslocs 
to $30.00 m rah : , “ated j P ‘ hose i i Prices, freight included. Write today. 
cents a pound. It is supplied by nitrate trated action, and all those interested 
—_ of soda, sulphate of ammonia, dried in this great problem should do every- CORDON, VAN TINE & CO. 
blood, tankage and many other materials, thing in their power to aid the move- 0988Case Street, Davenport, lowa 

















GARDEN TOOLS OF ALL KINDS | Phosphorus costs about four cents a ment for better roads, to insure the con- — 
needed by the home or market gardener. AJ | Pound and is supplied by bone products, struction of a system of highways that 
special tooi for every purpose. Jas bonemeal, boneblack, dissolved bone, will meet the real needs of the country.” Buy 

MATTHEWS’ yitEtsa. MEE ac aa Your eeas 


Hand Seeders and Cultivators 
for every condition of truck growing from 
drill and hill seeding to last cultivation. 
Free Booklet on planting and cultivating 
the garden; gives The Easy Running 
full description. Line 


[z ro | CC At so Usual Prices tor 
: ‘ Farm, Field, Garden and Flower yar 
Seeds; Timothy, Clover and Lawn yar 
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Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 

all new, fresh _— rae 3 

APacket - Cc 

The same size quia fait the same 

quality usually sold for 5c and 10c. 

a else in Seeds and Nur- | 
sery Stock low priced in proportion. 


It Costs you nothing to send 
for our FREE SEED CATA- 
LOGUE FOR 1907. 


While you are sending for others, 
send on a postal card for ours ; then 
compare eens and qualities and 
= how much you can save on 
- patronizing us, Buy no seeds 
tillyou read our 1907 Seed Cata- 
logue—sent free, right from the 
4 s by return mail. Write today. 
ave been giving millions 
of ya. a = deal for 35 


years—we e will treat you square, also, 


“ine Ward & Co, * 


Branch House, Kansas City CHICAGO 





AKES ‘PLOW CO., 23 Market St., Boston, Mass. 


Write f Pa Seed; Nursery Stock, Fruit and 55 
(e Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, for 
< Vines, Small Fruits. Everything 134 
| € for the Farmer, Gardener, Trucker, incl 
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Another view on the paved grounds of the Rochester public market. This photograph was taken 
during the season of marketing peaches. The entire enclosure embraces ten acres. 


VAN DE M AN and by the’ phosphatic rocks of the Bitter Rot in Apples. 
Southern states, especially Tennessee, - : ; 
i ‘ ‘ ‘ The following conclusions as to the best 
South Carolina and Florida. ‘ x “ 5 : 
method of fighting this disease are giv- 


@} 8T | LARD: . | Potassium costs about four and one- pec leee Mitte : . 
half cents a pound. It is obtained as en in a recent bulletin of the United SAN JOSE 
1. Bitter-rot can be completely con- 


WRITE FOR OUR4 FREE BOOKS |muriate of potash, sulphate of potash States department of agriculture: 
140 pages, tllustrated, telling about our 
Second successful orchard operation. 
lantationsin Louisiana and Fl. orida, 
made and managed under supervision of 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Prest. 
Our offer will interest you 






and kainit, from the potash mines of 


Strassfort, Germany, and from cotton trolled by tagged ————— of sige? 

|/hull ashes and wood ashes. Of course deaux mixture, 93.3 to 98.9 per cent of 

}it wouldn’t be possible to secure wood sound fr uit having ‘been saved by such 
treatment in these experiments, while 


ashes for large orchards, but it would 
|certainly pay to use what can be ob- the checks rotted completely, 
‘ . 2. Four applications, when made just 































tained. 
OUR BONDS WILL PAY | Average unleached wood ashes contain “' the right Gan, ae: anmnctont to con- before it destroys your trees. The 
BIG PROFIT on INVESTMENT about 1.5 per cent. of phosphorus and trol the disease satisfactorily, but in onc absolutely sure way to eradicate 
5s early, swaraniced, fort 4 cual | about 6 per cent. of potash. "Then, at the ag to in sure of tigen sed eine MINE the. ext a 
during development of orchards) |price paid for these elements in other ma- tion periods one or two additional ap gone entrated spray on the market. 
60% yearly average for first 12 years terials, unleached wood ashes are worth Plications being necessary. e original Trade 
100% yearly after r2th year for 100 years six dollars per ton, or ten cents a bushel. 3. The applicafions should be made 
They ral but part a eres Leached wood ashes are worth $2.50 a at intervals of two weeks, beginning SAL I M IN E 
You FOR OUR 4 EoEt discou ton, Ashes supply not only the potash about six weeks after the trees bloom. Mark. 
but also the phosphorus in as large pro- 4. It is necessary to spray the trees ia wm 
WRITE FOR OUR 4 FREE BOdks portion as the cncheniinn is likely to need, thoroughly, coating the fruit on all sides *mnow how” fearon Abit gar 
AMERICAN NUT AND FRUIT CO; and are rich in lime, which is a benefit with fine mist-like applications. voll a. Caustic Potash solution. 
DREXEL BUILDING PHILADELPHIA to many soils. 5. Other diseases, such as scab, leaf- Sees eatee lak Gesatiielie ten ana: a 
For the orchardist who does not wish spots, and sooty-blotch, may be controlled ough! ef cating scale. me: 8 St 
to grow a rather high grade of fruit it in connection with the treatment of bit- lons of the standard solution. Write 
WALL. PAPER OFFER usually wili not pay to apply commercial ter-rot. ay for free circular-with prices. 5372- 
fertilizers. It must be remembered that For the treatment of bitter-rot alone Monmouth Chemical Works for th 
—— BOOK OF SAMPLES FREE— ‘there is a very large though constantly spray the trees thoroughly with Bordeaux DEPT. C 27, 4 
WRITE US | 2°c"e2sine quantity of these elements in mixture at intervals of two weeks until Shrewsbury, N. J. with ] 
5 cod cay “Gia oe the soil in an unavailable form, and that five applications have been made, begin- 5570— 
+3 our new 1907 they are continually becoming avaiiable. ning not later than forty days after the for th 
ad weve ected tenes Good cultivation hastens this process petals ‘have fallen (in Virginia usually 4 or 





~ gend you FREE, a very materially so that it will almost agpout June 10th to 15th). Ws} 
Me wall papers; im- supply the needed phosphorus, if not the For the combined treatment of ap- f The Bees Work Free 
Learn how to make them earn money 


mense variety, | nitrogen. ple-scab and bitter-rot, spray the trees 
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yown our own Dig Yes, it is true. We offer they bloom (but after the cluster buds] [how quickly, you can ’s, "ide By 
and sell you basis, less than Green’s Fruit Grower three have opened and exposed the flower] Jj teernfohan ndle bees; he 
half must pay others. Our new 1907 s): (2) ¢ as tals fall: 2 oot 
patterns wirteiaet ee our. bw prices surprise you. years for $1.00 and if you bedia) ; 5. ) as soon ath the ye als fall; honey fastest. = se ss, %e 6 Mos. 25c. 
The big free sample book also shows send in your subscription (3) a week or ten days later; (4) about eve oe \ 
= gh AR youre a anyone cane follow without delay we will send forty to fifty days after the shedding ' ° . 
you CAN ‘GET Tals DRESSER you as a gift Green’s book, of the petals, and at intervals of two . 
ora fine couc 50 pages, just printed, en- weeks thereafter until, in all, seven o1 np,’ » is edited by experts. Exper- 
FREE, choice Mok mundreds_ of valuable titled *‘How We Made the eight applications have been made. ? articles authoritative. 30,000 
lo O . . bee-kee; ad it bec: 
Sharing Plain, as explained in the free wall Old Farm Pay at Fruit Grow mm am : oan ae Hh edi because 
Witte at once for our new Wall Paper ing, with several pages de- Cholly.— thought perhaps you had a wesesseesees You can do the 
Sample Book and see for how little money voted to how to propagate all kinds of preference for Bobby Jones?” Mildred— ens ,Late copy ie yours. 
— L paper one room or your entire £ ' : 4 r Ae Sustt write forit. Read it. Then 
and our great new offers, fruit, plants, vines and trees, also pages Nonsense! You are just as welcome here yessaeenses send 2c : for 6 months’ trial. 
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SNIPPPOPOOTOONDnOnO Pree nnOnITEZ 
DOME Up-l0-Date Fashions 3 
SUWUANbsbdbbdbdddddsddddddddddddde 


For the convenience of the ladies: in 
the homes of our subscribers we have 
nade arrangements with one of the larg- 
est end most responsible manufacturers 
of patterns to offer some of their relia- 
ble patterns at the nominal price of !0c 
each. We have tested these patterns 
and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 

5558—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 3% yards 21, 3% 
vards 27 or 1% yards 44 inches wide with 
1% yards 18 inches wide for the guimpe 
when short sleeves are used, 2 yards if 
iong sleeves are used and 10 yards of 
banding. 





6568 Fancy Blouse 
Waist, 
$2 to 40 bust, 


6571 Shirt Waict 
with Fancy Stock, 
36 to 46 bust, 


5571—The quantity of materia] required 
for the medium sise is 3% yards 21, 2% 
yards 27 or 2 yards 44 inches wide with % 
yard of silk for the tie. 

5575—The quantity of material required 
for the 16 year size is for the over waist 
13%, yards 21, 1% yards 27 or 1% yards 44 
inches wide with 10 yards of braid; for the 
guimpe 3% yards 18, 3 yards 21 or 1% yards 
36 inches wide. 








6557 Five Gored 
Skirt, 
22 to 32 waist. 


Waist or Jumper, 
14 and 16 years, 


5557—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is i0 yards 27, 5% 
yards 44 or 5 yards 52 inches wide if ma- 
terial has figure or nap; 8% yards 27, 4% 
yards 44 or 4% yards 52 inches wide if it 
has not. 

5560—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (12 years) is 74 yards 
27, 6 yards 36 or 4% yards 14 inches wide, 
1 yard of plaid silk 21 inches wide and 5% 
yards of velvet ribbon to trim as illustrat- 
ed. 





6560 Girl’s Blouse 
Costume, 
8 to 14 years. 


6672 Girl’s Peter Pan 
Dress, 
6 to 12 years. 


5572—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (10 years) is 54 yards 
27, 4 yards 36 or 3% yards 44 inches wide 
with 1% yards 36 inches wide for the collar 
and cuffs. 

5570—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (10 years) is 5%4 yards 
27 or 4% yards 36 inches wide. 





6559 Child’s Night 
Gown, 
2-4-6 years. 


6570 Boy’s Night 
Shirt, 
6 t> 14 years 


%59—-The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (4 years) is 3% yards 
27, 2% yards 36 inches wide with 1% yards 
of edging. 

To get BUST measure put the tape 
measure ALL of the way around the 
body, over the dress close under the 
arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give 
size in inches. Send all orders to 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 





Plan for an easy but not a lazy old 
age. 

Ask no neighbor’s help in minding your 
own business or that of your family. 

Sheep and clover are the best hope for 
the abandoned, run-down farm of New 
England. 

The recent heavy rains have left the 
wells and the fields in a much better 
condition to go through the winter. 

Try to take a little more solid comfort 
out of the farm. Some of the best 
things cost the farmer nothing at all ex- 
cept a- little time and thankful appre- 
ciation. 

Get out of the ruts if you xnow how. 
Still it is well the ruts are so deep; for 
the difficulty of getting out has kept 
many a man from plundering clear off 
the road. Z 

Additional experiments at the Toronto 
Experiment station confirm the results 
at the Vermont and other stations, that 
for young and growing hogs slightly sour 
milk is a better feed than sweet. 

Market gardeners manage to haul most 
of the manure to the field during the 
slack season in the fall-and winter, 
Many farmers could do the same, apply- 
ing it to the fall-plowed field and to the 
grass land. 

A farmer who keeps choice stock will 
soon take more pride in his occupation. 
It is surprising how muck better ¢are 
will be given a handsome thorouginbred 
cow that yields a big supply of milk 
than a homely scrub that the farmer 
suspects doesn’t pay her keep. Good 
stock will make a good farmer of a man 
if anything can. 

Thousands of gallons of good milk are 
spoiled to make tons of poor butter. 
No wonder that some people would 
willingly use oleo as to eat the oily, bit- 
ter, rancid ripeness that sometimes 
parades our market under the guise of 
butter. It is by no means always the 
dairyman’s fault but it is so in some 
cases. Stop wasting good milk. 


The Wealthy Apple. 


Peter M. Gideon, the man who origin- 
ated the Wealthy apple, was for many 
years a subscriber to Green’s Fruit 
Grower. He wrote several articles for 
this publication years ago. 

The people of this country are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Gideon and ever will be, 
If he had done nothing more than to 
bestow upon mankind such a valuable 
variety of fruit as Wealthy appie, his 
mame should go down to posterity as 
a public benefactor, Year by year the 
good qualities of the Wealthy are be- 
coming apparent. Year by year more 
trees of this variety are planted. Nur- 
serymen who keep tally of popular frnits 
should not omit from their propagating 
lists the Wealthy apple. 

If our great government had presented 
to Peter M. Gideon $100,000 as payment 
for his services in producing this valu- 
able variety our government would still 
be making millions of dollars by the in- 
vestment. 

The Wealthy apple is a wonderful va- 
riety, having a tendency to bear large 
crops every year. Its color is bright red 
and very attractive; it is of good size 
and sells well in aimost any market. 

The Wealthy is a hardy apple and for 
this reason alone it is of great value, 
Mr. Gideon was ever in search of hardy 
apples and had no use for those that 
were not hardy since his home was in 
Northern Minnesota, where the winters 
are extremely cold. 
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Manure.—The amount of manure a far- 
mer has to spread on his land, of course, 
is an indication of the time it will take 
the spreader to pay for itself. If one 
farmer cannot afford to own one for his 
individual use, he can afford to pay as 
much as thre dollars a day for the use 
of his neighbor’s. Or, perhaps, three or 
four might combine to own one. With a 
little regulation of the work, this plan 
has done well in more than one instance. 

On run-down farms, that is, on land 
that has been depleted in fertility by 
continued cropping, it is important that 
as much land be covered as possible. 
It is reasonable to say that the more 
land covered, the quicker will the spread- 
er pay for itself. It is impossible, es- 
pecially with fresh manure, to spread by 
hand without leaving the manure in 
lumps. The toothed cylinder of the 
spreader very thoroughly fines the man- 
ure and spreads it evenly. In this re- 
spect and in covering over more land, the 
spreader is far supreior to the hand 
method, 
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“Cast not thy pearls before swine.” 





He who owns nofhing is ready to risk 
everything. 





His father’s hard earned wealth went 
like the April snow. 





“Hell hath no terrors like Monopoliz- 
ers foiled.””—Watterson. 





“I live by the sea. Drop in sometime,” 
said the clam invitingly. 





Drunkards gulp down briefly all they 
can hold. .We should not read or take in 
the thoughts of others that way. 





The annual amount of grapes export- 
ed by Spain is about 1,500,000 barrels. 
They are packed in barrels with fine 
cork chips. 





While Engiand is a large importer of 
all kinds of fruits the demand for 
oranges seems to be greater than for 
any other fruit except apples. 





Early man of the stone age did not 
know enough to light a fire on a cold 
day, or any other day. The first man 
who made use of fire was the greatest of 
all benefactors. 





What was I born for? Was it to be 
one of a swarm of bees or birds. w'thout 
individuality? No, each man is born to 
do some particular work. Then, young 
man, set about it quickly. 





Pies a suicidal dish. In New York city 
there is a religious pie house. On the 
wall a placard reads “‘Pies 5 cents each,” 
and under it another placard reading: 
“Prepare to Meet Thy God.” 





Do not wet postage stamps or envelope 
flaps with your tongue. The gummy 
substance attracts numerous bacteria 
and many sore throats and sore mouths 
are caused by moistening flaps of en- 
velopes and postage stamps from. the 
mouth. Be careful what you place in 
your mouth. Be careful after handling 
dirty money, and all paper money is 
dirty, and after hanging onto a strap 
in a street car not to rub your eyes or 
put your finger in your mouth. I know 
of a person who lost his eyesight by get- 
ting into his eye poison which came from 
a filthy strap on a city street car onto 
which he had been holding by his hand 
for an hour. 





Money Given Away.—Over $106,000,000 
has been known to have been given 
tor charitable enterprises during the past 
year, 1906. This is somewhat less than 
the usual amount, which varies from 
$75,000,000 to 250,000,000 each year. 
In addition to these known gifts to char- 
ity, which compose simply the larger 
amounts, are the smaller sums given by 
people of moderate means which I do 
not doubt will amount to far more than 
100,000,000 dollars. If the wealth of the 
world were evenly distributed among all 
the inhabitants, it is a question whether 
the amount given each year would be 
‘qual to that given at present. 





Married Life Most Healthy.—Recent 
statistics teach that married people are 
inelined to live longer than those who 
are not married. A married man or a 
married woman may be supposed to be 
in a more restful condition than those 
not married. Married people have their 
home of their own as a rule. They em- 
ploy better cooking than those who are 
single who are boarding in boarding- 
houses. They are happier in being sur- 
rounded by loving companions and chi!- 
dren, thus they enjoy life better, and the 
tendency is that those who are happy 
will live longer than those who are un- 


happy. 


How much do you want for 50 cents? 
You are getting that which you were 
the only subscriber to Green’s Fruit 
Grower would cost you $50,000. What 
could a friend devoted to your interest 
do to help you by writing you one letter 
each month? Could he do you 50 cents 
worth of good during a year? If he 
could, think of the hundreds of letters 
which the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 





writes you every month through his edi- 
torials, and which our associate ‘editors 
write you each month. 

If you wish to do the editor and pub- 
lisher a great favor, and have not yet 
renewed, please renew your subscription 
at once. No matter when your subscrip- 
tion expires, it is correctly recorded in 
the office of Green’s Fruit Grower, and 
will be extended one year, no matter 
what the date of expiration of your sub- 
scription. 





Four Hundred Deaths Daily.—It is esti- 
mated that 400 people die each day in 
this country, or 146,000 each year, from 
tuberculosis or consumption. If the 
matter coughed up from the lungs could 
be destroyed by burning or disinfectants, 
instead of being spit upon the walks, the 
grass and the floors as now occurs, to 
be dried and wafted about in the winds, 
thus infecting healthy people with con- 
sumption, this dread disease might be 
stricken off the face of the earth. 

But consumptives act as though they 
eared nothing about the sufferings which 
occur from their carelessness in not de- 
stroying the sputum. I have met many 
consumptive patients in the Adirondack 
mountains and they were constantly 
spitting on the lawn from their seat on 
the piazza. While it seems harsh and 
cruel to avoid hotels and -boarding houses 
where consumption patients are given 
refuge, there is much reason for the 
avoidance of these sick people who are 
so careless in their conduct. 

It should be clearly understood that 
if human beings could keep up full 
vigor of life, if they could keep the body 
well nourished, if they could avoid fat- 
igue, men and women would never be 
attacked by tuberculosis or any other 
disease. It is when the body is reduced 
in vitality by fatigue or lack of exercise 
in the fresh air, or lack of rest, that the 
microbes of disease,- which are always 
present, take possession of the body and 
cause death. 





The Devil.—A subscriber of Green’s 
Fruit Grower has sent in for publication 
a letter telling of his belief that there is 
no personal devil. In this man’s opinion, 
the devil as spoken of in the Bible 
means sin, or the evil spirit which takes 
possession of men and women. The 
popular idea of a personal devil has 
doubtless originated largely from the 
views of John Milton as expressed in 
that great poem Paradise Lost, in which 
Satan, the devil, is represented as a 
warrior, a general in command of a vast 
army, fighting God, who is at the head 
of another vast army of the righteous. 

I cannot see that it is a serious ques- 
tion whether we believe in a personal 
devil or not if we recognize the spirit 
of evil, which amounts to the same 
thing, and sometimes takes possession 
of man but which can be eradicated by 
following the teachings of Christ. We 
do not publish this article since it 
would lead to controversy, and we have 
no room in Green’s Fruit Grower for 
religious controversy. 





Gratitude.—Should I fail to be thank- 
ful or should I forget favors that have 
been bestowed upon me by my friends 
and acquaintances I would not be a fit 
associate for myself nor could I rank 
myself as high as the dumb animals 
which surround me, for even the dog, the 
cat, the horse, cow and chickens appre- 
ciate kind treatment and favors. These 
dumb animals know when they are treat- 
ed well; they know who their friends are 
and they express their appreciation in 
various ways. 





Greeting to Idaho.—As an Eastern fruit 
growers of 25 years standing I sent greet- 
ings to the Idaho Horticultural Associa- 
tion. In old times Western New York 
was considered the center of the horti- 
cultural world. We had then one or- 
chard embracing 50 acres which was the 
wonder and astonishment of the world 
and the question raised was, how is it 
possible to secure barnyard manure for 
such a large orchard? Gradually but per- 
sistently fruit growing was extended 
westward until now it cannot extend 
farther west since it has crossed fully 
to the shores of the Pacific ocean. 

In old times it was not known that 


pear trees and many other nursery prod- 
ucts could be grown in the west. Near- 
ly all of these nursery products were 
grown at Rochester, N, Y., where I re- 
side. Now nearly all of the products are 
grown over a wide expanse of country. 
An orchard now of 50 acres attracts no 
particular attention, even those of a 
thousand acres are not considered re- 
markable, but I cannot help asking the 
question where are the laborers to be 
secured for harvesting these thousand- 
acre orchards? 

Eastern orchardists are humiliated by 
finding on the fruit stands of our large 
eastern cities apples and other fruits 
possessing great beauty and excellence, 
wrapped in tissue paper and selling at 
from 5 to 10c each. No doubt we have 
too much mo‘sture in the East to grow 
the most attractively colored fruits. 

We are not at all jealous of our west- 
ern brethren in the great success they 
have attained in growing superior fruits 
We do complain, however, that the legis- 
latures of many western states have 
passed unconstitutional and unjust laws 
compelling eastern nurserymen to give 
bonds and to pay money in the form of 
a license in defiance of interstate com- 
merce to all those in other states who 
desire to sell vines, plants and trees in 
their’ respective territories, remembering 
that the firm I represent does not em- 
ploy agents and does not solicit orders 
from Idaho or Montana except by cata- 
logue and that it seems unjust that we 
should be taxed for the privilege of sup- 
plying patrons whom we happen to have 
in distant western states. I wish you 
great prosperity. 





No Forefinger.—A traveler out West 
noticed that all the trainmen had lost 
their fore or index finger. Inquiring the 
cause of the deformity he was told by 
the conductor that these men had worn 
off the forefinger pointing out to travel- 
ers the beauties of the country through 
which the trains passed. 





Why Are Eastern Farms So Cheap? 
—This is a question that farmers in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and _ other 
eastern states have asked themselves 
during the past ten or twenty years. 
The best farms have declined in value. 
When these farms have been forced upon 
the market to close an estate many of 
them have often been sold for less than 
the buildings originally cost. I think 
I can state the reason for this depre- 
ciation of eastern farms. The cause is 
brought about by the railroads which 
have been carrying wheat, corn oats 
and other farm produce from the farms 
of Iowa, Dakota, Minnesota or other 
distant states to the Atlantic seaboard 
at almost as low rates as they will carry 
it from Rochester, N. Y., or other similar 
nearby points. This also answers the 
question why have western farms so rap- 
idly increased in value, and why have 
western farmers of late years become so 
wealthy. It is a fact that whereas the 
farmers of Kansas a few years ago were 
poverty stricken, and were borrowing 
money of eastern capitalists at extrava- 
gant rates of interest, these same farm- 
ers now have large sums of money in the 
banks and the banks are so full of money 
that they do not care for more. Rail- 
roads have helped the western faimers to 
the disadvantage of the eastern farmer. 





Be Ready.—Last night as I was wait- 
ing for a street car I found myself op- 
posite a fire engine house. Looking in 
through the window I saw everything in 
readiness for a quick response in case of 
an alarm of fire. Desiring to learn more 
fully the particulars I entered the build- 
ing. I made inquiry. of the fireman in 
charge; he said that the collars were al- 
ways on the horses, the bridles were al- 
ways on their heads, and the’ bits in their 
mouths at all times, except during the 
brief spells when they were eating. 

When the alarm of fire was sounded 
each horse bounded out of his stall and 
took his position in front of the fire en- 
gine. Each harness is kept constantly 
suspended, so that when the horse steps 
into his position all the fireman has to 
do is to snap in place the _ lines 
and the belly band; the traces are kept 
continually hitched to the engine, thus 
when the doors are thrown open the 
horses are ready to bound out into the 
street a few seconds after the fire bells 
have sounded. 

The firemen, if aroused by a fire at 
dead of night, do not take time to run 
down stairs from their sleeping rooms 
above, but slide down a pole, one rapidly 
following the other. These firemen may 
be seen putting on their water-proof 
coats as the machine is sent flying to- 
ward the point of danger. 

There are many of these fire houses in 
Rochester, N. Y., ever ready to give as- 
sistance. 

How well equipped and how great the 
preparations of these fire houses as com- 
pared with the average dwelling, factory, 
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public hall, or church, which the fire de- 
partment is expected to protect. ‘A large 
portion of the buildings in our cities, 
when a fire occurs, are not prepared for 
the event, thus consternation seizes the 
inmates. They are wild with excitement, 
have nothing ready to put out the fire, 
and in their frenzy are apt to do the 
wrong thing instead of the right one; 
throwing looking glasses and crotkery 
out of the windows and carrying mat- 
tresses out on their backs, or something 
equally as ridiculous. 

On the other hand, the trained firemen 
are not only always ready for the fire, 
but when it occurs they are calm, and 
proceed with business like precision as 
though engaged in ordinary work. 

Be ready. What a sermon could be 
preached on this subject. How few there 
are who are ready for emergencies. Many 
people do not keep their buildings in- 
sured, do not make their wills, do not 
leave statements of their property, stat- 
ing where it may be found, in case of 
sudden death; are not prepared for 
financial reverses or ‘panics, and are al- 
ways short of money when pay day 
comes around, or notes are due. This 
indicates that many ‘men are improvi- 
dent, are not ready. . 





Railroads control the destiny of this 
country. They control the destiny of in- 
dividuals. They can decide which cities 
shall prosper and which cities and towns 
shall decline in prosperity, and all this 
vast milage of railroad stretching over 
every part of this continent is controlled 
by less than a dozen men, most of whom 
live in New York city. Thus it is not 
strange that the United States govern- 
ment is attempting to hold these rail- 
roads in check and to devise means by 
which individuals, cities and towns, man- 
ufacturers and corporations can receive 
justice at the hands of railroads in their 
shipments of freight. This is a vast un- 
dertaking for our government and it can- 
not be expected that the reform will be 
brought about hastily. 

If you were running a railroad you 
would naturally assume that the various 
products of the country, such as coal, 
iron, wheat, corn, cotton, wool, groceries 
and other items would all be.shipped to 
a certain point at a certain rate per car, 
or per ton. But such is not the case. 
Some of these items may pay three or five 
times the amount of freight per car or 
ton as other items pay when shipped the 
same distance and to the same point. 
Further than this the people of the mid- 
dle ‘west have discovered that railroads 
charge them more freight to and from 
New York city than their competitors 


pay who live a thousand miles further - 


west on the Pacific coast. 





Fortunes to Give Away.—A wily law- 
yer in New York city has made a mint 
of money by announcing in a circular 
letter to the heirs of Aneka Jans that 
these people were heirs to many millions 
of dollars and that he would endeavor 
to secure these millions for them if each 
person addressed would forward with- 
out delay $5.00. q 

Aneka Jans was a historical character. 
She owned a farm in the heart of New 
York city, near Broadway and Trinity 
church. Relatives of my wife’s family 
were descendants of Aneka Jans, there- 
fore they often sent to this lawyer their 
hard-earned $5.00 from which they nev- 
er received any valuable return. There 
have been numerous frauds of this kind 
perpetrated throughout the country dur- 
ing the past twenty years. People have 
ben notified that there were millions of 
dollars in gold piled up in the Bank of 
England waiting for the rightful owner 
or owners. A Western blacksmith has 
been notified that he is the heir to $1,- 
500,000. These victims are requested. to 
send $5 or $10 to a certain lawyer who 
will intergede in their behalf to secure 
this untold wealth. Readers of Green's 
Fruit Grower should be on their guard 
against such frauds. 
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The Milkmaid. 
cross the grass I see her pass: 
She comes with tripping pace— 
A_maid I know—and March winds blow 
Her hair across her face; 
With a hey, Dolly! ho, Dolly! 
Dolly shall be mine, 
Before the spray is white with May, 
Or blooms the eglantine. 


Break, break to hear, O crocus-spear! 
O tall Lent-lillies, flame! 
There’ll be a bride at Easter-tide, 
And Dolly is her name. 
With a hey, Dolly! ho, Dolly! 
Dolly shall be mine, 
Before the spray is white with May, 
Or blooms the eglantine. 
—Austin Dobson. 





Men Marry Girls They Like Best. 


The average man has but one answer 
to this question, and that is—the girl he 
likes the best. The general desirability, 
bank accounts and personal attractive- 
ness of all other girls tut the favored 
one are vainly descanted upon by admir- 
ing relatives; at the moment he has eyes 
for no other woman. He may get over 
his partiality, or, he may not, one never 
can tell; much depends on circumstances. 

The question of what kind of girls 
attract the most attention from men folk 
in general has so often been threshed 
out and discussed, and answered in such 
a variety of different ways, that the sub- 
ject is worn threadbare by now, and 
surely we are all a little tired of hearing 
the old story, told repeatediy as a warn- 
ing to pretty girls who are popular with 
men, that “it is not the girl who receives 
the most attention who marries first, but 
the sensible girl who settles down quietly 
and contentedly, and who all men ac- 
knowledge makes the best wife.” 

Other people argue that men infinitely 
prefer to marry simple girls who know 
nothing about the world and its ways, 
and have no opinions of their own to 
clash with their husband’s, t. those wom- 
en who can talk brilliantly upon all sub- 
jects; while some boldly assert that as 
long ‘as the girl marries the man ‘she is 
in love with, she is sure to make him a 
good wife, no ‘matter what her disposi- 
tion or character may be. 

This sounds very well, but unfortunate- 
ly .the matter does not end “here, and 
many a man has found ‘to his cost, after 
a few weeks of married life, that, though 
the inclination and intention of being an 
excellent. wife is all there, it is not 
enough to achieve the desired end. Some- 
thing is still lacking to make his happi- 
ness complete, and, by itself, love will 
not manage a house and make two ends 
meet, undertake the care of servants and 
all the rest .of one’s domestic duties, 
whatever other miracles it may perform. 
‘Assurédly the girl who makes the best 
wife is not the one who knows least about 
life and has. always been kept at her 
mother’s side, learning little, save what 
she was taught in the school-room, but 
rather the one who has knocked. about 
a: little and ‘has learned to understand 
the world and its ways, and’ is conse- 
quently more ready to make concessions 
and allowances and does not expect mar- 
ried life to be a bed of roses and every- 
thing connected with it ideal. 

Such a girl is more ready to take a 
common-sense view of marriage, and to 
understand that to a certain extent it 
must be a game of give and take, and 
that a husband after all—however charm- 
ing he may have been as a lover—is not 
a saint, But a human being like herself, 
thoughtless, imperfect, often selfish, and 
full of prejudices and ineffective qualities 
that ‘must be considered and respected 
if they are'to live happily together. 


A Plea for Pockets. 


To-day petticoat pockets, or safely 
suspended -pockets—or, in fact, pockets 
at all—w6pld ‘spoil “our entire scHteme-of 
decoration; therefore we aré~reduced: to 
the handbag. “The “handbag, whether 
of gold stadded with ‘precious gems or 
of imitation leather “with “a “turquoise 
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Some New Year Dishes. 
By Cornelia C. Bedford, in Post 
Express, 

Pickled Oysters.—Pick over and rinse 
thoroughly sixty large oysters, straining 
the liquor separately. Heat the latter 
and skim until it becomes clear. Add to 
it one pint of vinegar, one dozen whole 
cloves, one blade of mace, one bay leaf, 
a half teaspoonful of whole allspice and 
the same of peppercorns; heat and boil 
for five minutes. Pour this over the 
oysters, cover and let stand over night. 
In the morning drain off and reheat the 
liquor. Pour again over the oysters and 
put up in glass jars or an earthen crock. 
Keep in cool place. . 

Stuffed Figs.—For this use “bag” figs 
which have not been pressed. Cut a 
small slit in the stem end of each one 
and work in several blanched almonds 
or a mixture of almonds, nuts and rais- 
ins, chopped fine and pressed together 
with a few drops of sherry. 

Orange Baskets.—Stand the oranges, 
blossom end uppermost, and cut out from 
each upper half two right angled pieces 
in such a way as to leave the lower 
half intact and a strip of skin over the 
top to form a handle. Remove all pulp 
and juice, and With a sharp knife scallop 
out the top of the rind. Press and strain 
the juice, and for each pint take a half 
package of gelatine and a half cupful 
of cold water. When soaked add a half 
pint of boiling water, and when dissolved, 
the juice of one lemon, one cupful of 
sugar and the orange juice. Strain, and 
when cold and firm cut into cubes and 
heap these on the orange baskets. For 
an extra touch divide the strained jelly, 
coloring half pale pink. Chill separately 
and mix the two colors in the baskets. 

Queen Drops.—Cream together one 
pound each of soft butter and fine sugar. 
Add the well-beaten yolks of eight eggs, 
a pinch of salt, one pound of cleaned 
currants. Then add alternately one 
pound of sifted flour and stiffly whip= 
ped whites of the eggs. Beat steadily 
for an hour. Then partly fill well but- 
tered small fancy patty pans. Bake in a 
quick oven, and when cold, ice with 
white icing, flavored with a few drops 
of Jemon juice. 

‘(Molded Rice and Apricots.—Pick over 
and wash thoroughly one cupful of rice. 
Cook in a double boiler, with one pint 
of milk and a pinch of salt. If it becomes 
too dry a little more milk may be added. 
When tender mix in lightly the beaten 
yolks of two eggs. Cook for three min- 
utes, and take from the fire. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and a 
teaspoonful of vanilla. 


oO. 





One for the Girls.—Girls, did you ever 
stop to think that boys have more self- 
respect than the members of your sex? 
There is not a young man of any re- 
spectability that would be. seen with a 
lady that was intoxicated You might 
search the streets with a fine-tooth comb 
and not fmd a young man who would 
lock arms and go promenading with a 
lady who is puffing a cigar or squirting 
tobacco juice around on the sidewalk. 
Some girls have no hesitancy in accept- 
ing the company of such characters, and 
too many of them are anxious for the 
companionship, heart and hand of every- 
thing that wears pants. Society will 
never be refined until the girls demand of 
the -boys the same purity of character 
that the boys demand of the girls. Over 
the heads of the young ladies hang the 
possibilities of the greatest moral reform 
that ever swept over the country.—Caw- 
ker City, (Kan.) ‘‘Ledger.” 





According to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s defi- 
nition, a religious man is ‘‘A man who has 
a constant sense, amounting on his part to 
a positive knowledge, that he is only the 
instrument of a Power which is a uni- 
versal“ Powex, the Power that created the 


“uhiversé and brought it into being; that 


blue glass clasp, is the most convenient~»hesis ‘notin the.world for his own nar- 


ly lost or stélen contrivance ever invent- 
ed. Is ‘this to continue? Must we 
struggle on pocketless and forlorn until 


row purposes, but that ‘he is the instru- 
ment of that Power.” Given that belief, 
said Mr. Shaw, is was of no. consequence 


some man wins undying fame with a’ what else a man might hold: without 
porous plaster purse warranted never to 
leave the owner? 


it a man had no religion in him.---‘‘Cur- 
rent Literature.’’ : 


Laugh and Look Up. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

If we cherish ambitions and would at- 
tain them we must constantly claim 
them and their realization as our di- 
vine inheritance. We must learn to sur- 
mount all obstacles; laugh disappoint- 
ments to scorn and teach our hearts to 
continually look up. . 

We cannot set our standards too high; 
nor can we work too zealously to attain 
the goal. Fame’s ladder is capped with 
rose-garlands, but they are not. obtained 
by the asking. It is only by patient, 
conscientious climbing and reaching that 
the blossoms of our desire may be 
plucked. Ofttimes we seem bound by 
what to us appears a tyranny of fates, 
but if we striye unceasingly sooner or 
later the despotic chains must break and 
our hearts’ own true song hark back to 
its fountain head. 

If we would have the world look up to 
us we must first look up to ourselves. 
Because we value the ability that we 
may possess, because we make use of 
the opportunities placed at our disposal 
it does not follow that we are egotistical 
or that our bump of self-esteem is over 
developed. If we do not first value our- 
selves the world will never set a valua- 
tion upon us. There is no class of per- 
sons more to be pitied or more in need 
of help than those who under-estimate 
themselves. Invariably they are self- 
conscious in a marked degree and given 
to speaking despairingly of their every 
undertaking in life. It should be a self- 
imposed duty with each of us to make 
the most of our life in every possible 
way. This is a co-operative world and 
with each human being rests a vast re- 
sponsibility. We are either stepping 
stones or stumbling blocks for our fel- 
low creatures. How often an encourag- 
ing word, a glad hand, or even a smile 
starts some poor down-trodden brother 
or sister upon the right path. What we 
need is soul poise. The soul-poised man 
or woman always commands _ respect, 
intuitively we know them at a glance. 
Their whole being radiates cheer and 
good fellowship. Why? Because they 
live clean lives; they are temperate in 
all things; they move in accordance with 
the divine law, having charity for all 
and malice toward none. Their faces 
bespeak love and through their voices 
rings the unmistakable timbre of sin- 
cerity. Their entire tendency is up- 
ward, upward, ever upward, and like a 
magnet they draw others with them. 

Self-valuation, however, is a most dif- 
ficult problem to handle, because danger 
lurks at every turn, often coming in the 
guise of egotism, the first intimation of 
which proves man’s undoing. If the 
triune nature be trained in harmony 
the sequence is perfect poise, making 
man master of himself, To obtain this 
mastery we must begin at the outset to 
laugh all petty discouragements in the 
face and overcome the more serious trou- 
ble of life by looking above and beyond 
them. If through ignorance or envy 
some one whom we have regarded as a 
friend presumes to criticise us or treat 
us unkindly we should pass it by un- 
noticed, thereby elevating ourselves and 
at the same time teaching them a lesson 
in true soul culture. 

A little story which graphically illus- 
trates the idea of looking above trou- 
bles, real or imaginary, is told of two 
young girls who one sunny afternoon 
were sauntering arm in arm down Broad- 
way. By some turn in fortune’s wheel 
one of the children was _ beautifully 
gowned, the other poorly clad. As they 
strolled..along through the heterogen- 
eous crowd the child of poverty became 
suddenly conscious of her sad appear- 
ance. She experienced a sensation as of 
sinking within herself and simultaneous- 
ly it seemed to her that every person 
whom they met pointed the finger of 
scorn toward her. At last she became 
angered beyond endurance and drawing 
back sullenly, she crouched behind her 
friend and burst into paroxysm of tears. 
“Everybody,” she exclaimed, “yes, every- 
body is making fun of my old shoes.” 
At this her companion placed a caressing 
arm about her. waist. “Don’t cry, 
Sarah,”’ she whispered tenderly. ‘‘Don’t 
cry and spoil your pretty eyes. Can’t 
you see you are attracting attention? 
Look up and smile, dear, and they won’t 
see your shoes.” Unconsciously this lit- 
tle philosopher spoke words of profound- 
est wisdom. Sarah, thus’ encouraged, 
brushed her tears away, laughed and 
looked up and after that not one whom 
they met seemed to notice her poor old 
shoes. 

The only way to overcome undesirable 
conditions is to laugh and look up. If a 
bad temper be ours it remains with us 
whether we go through life chained by 
the incubus or whether we rise above it. 
If a deformity mars our physical beauty 
we may make our inner lives so rich, so 
pure, so beautiful that the reflection will 


fliction and soon like Sarah’s shoes it 
will be passed by unnoticed.—Penelope 
Gleason Knapp. 





Proposing to Her. 

Some proposals—proposals of marriage 
of course, we mean—are precipitate; oth- 
ers are precipitated. Some, that is to 
say, follow so quickly upon an intro- 
duction thdt the beholder argues the 
lover must be either very brave or a 
very great fool. We have read some- 
where of a man who proposed to a girl 
at a ball (and was accepted) solely be- 
cause he liked the shape of her back. 
She accepted him, we imagine, because 
she liked the color of his hair or for 
some similar weighty reason. On the 
other hand, a proposal long deferred 
is a source of doubts, fears, qualms, 
heartburnings quarrelings and, too often 
of painful disappointments. Miss Wil- 
kins tells a tale of an American wooer, 
who, after angling after a girl for ten 
weary years, finally took to his bed and 
died, had not the courage to avow éar- 
lier. 

In such cases the proposal has to be 
precipitated either by the young person 
herself or by some relative of hers. A 
shove is sometimes given by the girl's 
father or brother, more frequently by 
her mother or her maiden aunt. But, 
more generally, the young woman be- 
comes (so to speak) her own executioner, 
and—to mix metaphors—lands hcr fish 
without assistance from any one. 

Such was the damsel who having been 
assiduously wooed for some years by one 
who gave her no opportunity of granting 
the boon he seemed to covet, left his 
side one day when they were out waik- 
ing together, and incontinently dived into 
a furniture shop. Naturally, the young 
man inquired the object of her visit. 

“Oh, I just ran in to choose th2 dining 
room curtains,’”’ she replied, sweetly. 

“To choose the curtains!” he echoed, 
turning pale as he spoke. ‘‘Do you mean 
that—that you are going to be married?” 

She nodded and smiled. 

“But—you cannot mean it!” he ejacu- 
fixed.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Then fell a long silence. 

“May I ask,” stammered the young 
man, ‘‘when the happy event is to take 
place?” 

“IT am not quite sure—the day isn't 
fixed.” 

Another long pause. 

“You will tell me when you choose the 
day?” he ventured. 

“Why, of course,’”’ with a mild surprise. 
“Do you think the 29th of next month 
would suit you, George?” 

A flood of light poured into the young 
man’s mind; and the silence deepened. 
But it was the 29th of next month all 
the same. 


0. 


General Wear for School Girls. 


In choosing frocks for girls of all ages 
the practical mother will keep in mind 
that simplicity is the keynote of every 
well appointed wardrobe. The sailor suit 
and shirtwaist suit are two good models 
for the growing girl. Younger = girls 
look best in the natty sailor models which 
do much toward concealing the slender- 
ness of the immature figure. The shield 
dress is another favorite, especially for 
school wear, affording opportunities for 
frequent changes in the guimpe which 
may be of a lingerie fabric, and washa- 
ble plain colored silks such as sedo, or 
brilliant hued plaids. Children tire of 
wearing one or two dresses day after 
day until they are worn out or an ap- 
parent shabbiness is covered by the ser- 
viceable apron, and they will be quick 
to appreciate this style of dress. 

Accordion-pleated dresses are for girls 
of all ages. They require little trimming 
and are fetching in any material that 
pleats well—shelma cloth, henrietta or 
cashmere for general wear with soft 
silks, crepes de chine and coleen poplins 
for dressier occasions. 








Temptation seldom wastes any time on 
a full heart. 


Nothing Better — Because it is 
Best of All. 


For over sixty years Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used by mothers for 
their children while teething. Are you dis- 
turbed at night and broken of your rest by 
a sick child suffering and crying witli pain 
of Cutting Teeth? If so send at oncg and 
get a bottle of “Mrs, Winslow's Socthing 
Syrup” for children Teething. Its value is 
incalculable. It will relieve the poor little 
sufferer immediately. Depend upon it, 
mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach and 
Bowels, cures Wind Colic. softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the _ whole system. 
“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup’”’ for chil- 
dren teething is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and 
best female physicians and nurses in_ the 
United States, and is for sale by all drug- 
gists throughout the world. Price, twenty- 
five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.’’ 1840 
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Continued from Last Issue. 


Exhibition of Fruit and Horticultural Im- 
plements. 

Never before was such a large hall so 
thoroughly filled with members, and 
never before was such a large hall en- 
gaged for the exhibition of fruits and 
horticultural implements as ai this meet- 
ing. Years ago there were no implements 
exhibited except pruning shears or some 
similar device, but now as we approach 
the exhibition building we see from each 
window an exhaust pipe extending to 
the outer air from the exhibition room 
puffing and exploding as though there 
was a military engagement of fire arms. 
On enfering the building we find that 
this escaping steam and these explosions 
are caused by steam and gasolene en- 
gines attached to power’ spraying 
machines of various ‘sizes and cost, em- 
bracing numerous inventions. These de- 
vices indicate the warfare which fruit 
growers are constantly making upon 
injurious insects which attack the berry 
fields, vineyards and orchards. Twenty 
years ago none of these devices had been 
thought of. Here are spraying machines 
capable of spraying every tree of a ten- 
acre orchard in one day, perhaps, or 
numerous smaller machines which might 
require thalf an hour for spraying ‘one 
tree, and others designed to spray rows 
of potatoes, strawberries, raspberries and 
grape vines. There are numerous 4d>*- 
vices for boiling or cooking the sprays, 
for preparing Bordeaux mixture, the 
lime, sulphur and salt mixture, also 
emulsions. The up-to-date fruit grower 
aims to prepare these sprays with the 
least possible expense, therefore the 
equipment must compare favorably in 
size with the erchard which is to be 
sprayed, the vineyard or berry fields. 
Where the orchards are not very larg:, 
the casks holding ‘the prepared spray 
mixtures are placed wpon the ground 
where they are to be pumped or lifted 
by hand into the tanks onto the wagon 
above. But large orchardists have these 
barrels of spraying mixture on platforms 
high above the spraying machine, so 
that the liquid runs rapidly from the 
reservoir into the spraying tank. 

Something new in the way of fruit ex-., 
hibits is made by the Geneva experiment 
station, who exhibited hundreds of plates, 
of fruit; one selection showing fruit from 
trees sprayed with ten ounces of copper 
sulphate to fifty gallons of water: an- 
other section showed twelve oounces of 
copper sulphate; another fourteen ounces 
of copper sulphateto fifty gallonsof water 
etc., so that the visitor could see for him- 
self which solution has been the most ef- 
fective. The necessity of having the’ 
best quality of chemicals in making the 
various sprays should also be observed. 

Geneva New York experiment station 
also exhibited a variety of apples, under 
the heading of the Baldwin group, em- 
bracing Baldwin, Sutton Beauty, Ben 
Davis, Arkansas Beauty, etc., another 
group of apples under heading of Ben 
Davis group embracing Ben Davis, Biack 
Ben Davis, Blue Permain, another under 
t!e heading of the Fameuse group, em- 
bracing Fameuse, Princess Louise, Mc- 
Intosh and others. Then there is the 
Jonathan group, with the ‘mother apple, 
Spitzenberg and Red Canada; then comes 
the Northern Spy group, with Northern 
Spy, Wagener and others, then the Old- 
enburg group, with Gravensiein, Pewau- 
kee and others. Reinette group, with 
Winter Banana, Rhode Island Greening, 
Grimes Golden. The last is Tompkins 
County King group, embracing King, 
Hubbardston and others. These groups 
are exhibited with the intention of show- 
ing the great families of apples, or the 
motherhood of certain well known var- 
ieties. 









One of the smaller tables of fine fruits at the Western New York Horticultural meeting. 


For the lime, sulphur and salt spray 
it is important that the right kind of 
sulphur be used. Use nothing but the 
flour of sulphur. There is another kind 
of sulphur that does not dissolve so read- 
ily and is far inferior. One object in add- 
ing salt to the mixture is that the lime 
and sulphur alone would not cling per- 
manently; salt is the substance that 
makes it stick to its place. 

How to board and care for the hun- 
dreds or possibly thousands of pickers 
that are needed in the largest orchards 
was an interesting question. Mr. Page 
employs Polacks and pays from 15 to 
20c per barrel, according to contents. 
Last fall these men gathered 27,000 bar- 
rels of apples for Mr. Page. He gives 
each picker a check for each barrel and 
every barrel is marked so that you can 
tell which picker packed it. 

Prof. Craig states that there were 4,- 
000,000 pounds of grapes grown in Chau- 
tauqua grape belt each season amount- 
ing to 2,500 to 8,000 car loads. In 1822 
Elijah Fay planted foreign varieties 
which were a failure; in 1835 he planted 
the Isabella and Catalpa with much bet- 
ter success; in 1859 the Concord grape 
appeared and was planted. There were 


25,000,000 vines growing in 1875, 
from which 500,000 gallons of 
grape juice were’ expressed and 


5,000 gallons of wine in the 
Chautauqua district, but since then 2,- 
238,000 gallons of grape juice have been 
expressed. Black knot has done injury to 
Western New York vineyards. The fun- 
gus is first discovered on the leaves which 
it spots. 

Prof. Slingerland spoke of the gypsy 
moth and the brown iailed moth, which 
is now so destructive in Massachusetts 
and it is working its way westward. It 
is being fought by the state of Massa- 
chusetts and by the United States. E. 
P. Powell said that the state of New 


York should have appropriated $25,000 
which could be ready at a moment’s 


notice to fight any insect such as gypsy 
moth or the brown tailed moth which 
might be discovered, thus holding it in 
check without a moment’s delay. The 
leaf-blister mite was spoken of as one 
which has done some injury in Wayne, 
Orleans, Monroe, Niagara, Seneca, On- 
tario and Yates counties, there are per- 
nicious mites that war upon the leaf- 
blister mite. Almost every insect has its 
particular enemy. Crude oil -prepara- 
tions when applied, composed of 15 per 
cent. water, were considered more cost- 
ly than lime, sulphur and salt. 


Questions and Answers. 

Is cement flooring practical for com- 
mon cold storage Puildings? Reply: 
Yes, no better flooring is known than 
that made of cement and gravel, same as 
side walks. | 

How far back should roots of grape 
vines be cut when received from the 
nurseryman? Reply: The roots should 
be cut back so as not so be over one foot 
long .when planted. 

Is there any danger of an overssupply 
of pear or apples? Reply: There is no 
danger of a permanent over-supply so 
long as people have money to buy these 
fruits. 

Should apples be sorted in the fall or 
sold as soon as gathered? Reply: On an 
average it is advisable to sell the fruit 
in the fall rather than to store it. 

What can be done to lessen the loss 
to growers caused by nursery stock be- 
ing untrue to name? Reply: Deal direct 
with some nurseryman that you have 
confidence in. 

What can be done to distribute fruit 
more widely thus increasing the con- 
sumption? Reply: By using small pack- 
ages for apples and pears. The packages 
should not be made to hold over a bushel. 








High Fruit Prices in Europe. 
Consul Brittain writes from Kohl that 


By shipping in carload lots; by com- 
bined efforts of all the fruit growers in 
your locality 

y My he talked in Strassburg with an exten- 

What is the best-known plan for sive importer of fregh fruits, who showed 
mulching orchard trees? Reply: The best him some early peaches and French 
mulch is loose soil four to six inches deep. apples which he sells for twenty-three 

What should be done with No. 2 ap- cents each. The consul continues: 
ples? Reply: At present they are large- ~ mmose apples ieee: is te way superior 
ly evaporated. There are hundreds of to our finer grades and not so large nor 
thousands of laboring people and others attractive in appearance. I asked him 
pence a al a barrel of why he did not import American apples, 

Wh i e : es. and mentioned several varieties superior 

at is the future of sour cherries? to any grown in Europe. The enterpris- 
Reply: Sour cherries are the only varie- ing importer seemed glad to. talk wa 
ties that can -be grown in localities where the matter, and said he would import 
the winters are severe. Where the ther- more prptien Aaan apples if the Schorters 
mometer registers twenty degrees or in America would pack them properly, 
more below zero the sour cherry is the He then said in several instances owing 
only one for the north and northwest. to poor packing i‘. Amin prior ete 4 
i future is promising for this class of ,a naling at the German custom Pini 
cherry : é 

Which are the most hardy varieties of a a a a eee Fee 
peniiiest Meviy: Create Elberta d showed me a box of apples packed loosely 

a etc eta vag and snd without having been wrapped in 
Fitzgerald are among the hardy peaches. paper which were entirely worthless 

How can we influence farmers to when they reached Strassburg. 
beautify their home grounds? Reply: BY ne fruit importer felt gure Amettenn 
siving them examples of well-kept ¢ryit would arrive in good condition if 
grounds. One farmer who has a beauti- proper attention were given it This 
ful well-kept lawn with groups of shrub- winter one grocer sold a consignment 
bery and flowers is a public benefactor of inferior Baldwin apples for eight cents 
by giving an example of what others can per pound. and said he found a good 
_ E market for them on account of their fine 

hy are some apple orchards barren? flavor. There is a general complaint 
Reply: I have never seen an utterly bar- however, about apples packed in eeweie 
ren orchard, but I have seen those that especially nis Ginkeres Whe deter to 
did not bear regularly. These orchards the petter class of trade. It is claimed 
are generally located on low or level land that apples packed in barrels are more 
that is not thoroughly drained. Or- or less bruised and when exposed for 
hards will not thrive with wet feet is sale soon rot. If our exporters would 
an old adage. Some soils are far better wrap fine apples peaches, pears, and 
adapted naturally to the apple than other fruit in tissye paper, and pack 
others. ; the fruit in fine excelsior, they could 

Is the late Crawford peach a regular capture the finer European trade and 
and prolific bearer? ‘Reply: It is not as the fruit would bring high prices. Many 
prolific as the Early Crawford. For this American exporters are too indifferent 
reason it does not need to be thinned. ty the advice given them by consuls as 
aeaae many other varieties. It is a valu- to how merchandise should be packed 
able variety. pas ; 

What can be done to produce a higher ee ee .—— eh 
color ow reend Reply: Pruning the trees many in as good condition as if sent only 
so as to let more sunshine in on the ‘ 
fruit. Remember that orchards in rainy a ce 
sections of the country like Western Recently a bashful young woman from 
New York suffer from lack of sunshine. a backwoods county in Virginia went into 
One reason the orchards of Oregon and a local store carrying three chickens. 
California produce handsomer fruit than She inquired the price of chickens, and 
Western New York is that the sun at the same time put them on the coun- 
shines there almost all the time. ter. 

A committee consisting of Professor ‘Will they lay there?” asked the clerk, 
John Craig, of Cornell, and C. S. Wilson, Who did not know that the chickens’ legs 
was appointed to prepare histories of were tied. 
some of the standard specimens of ap- She bit her handkerchief in embarress- 
ples, and to arrange some suitable me- Ment a moment, and said: 
morial where these superior varieties “No sir; they are roosters.”—‘Lippin- 
were first grown or discovered or orig- Cott’s.” 
inated; this is a wise action. bias oe 

A monument should be erected to the} 


PREMIUM No. 12. 
Baldwin apple, Hubbardston 


, Rhode Is-' 
land Greening, Ben Davis and other ola| THE LITTLE GIANT FOOD CUTTER. 


favorites, and to the Concord grape, | rove Easy to turn. 
Catawaba, Isabella, the Niagara and Mt Opens o and clean. 
others, and to the Wilson strawberry, ap Xe 
the Cuthbert and Loudon raspberries, to waste. Light in axen. 
the Elberta and Crawfords. Some of convenient in size. 

these fruits have added millions of dol- 




















‘Little Giant’’ in eft 
ciency, a “miracle’’ in 
lars to the wealth of this country. The iron ind steel. Chops 
Concerd grape, Baldwin apple and Wil- one pound saw or cook- 
son strawberry created new eras in fruit] vegetables, fruits, nuts, spices, coffee, cocoanut, 
growing. sae ae codfish, ete. Has steel cutters, coarse. 
Professor Slingerland advised the plant- aaa ; eee ‘nut, butter — Piasoae onl 
ing of summer squash early, in which postpaid for $1.00. : 
most of the squash borers will work. | 
thus protecting the main crop planted PREMIUM No. 13. 
later.-'A strip of wheat sown early will APPLE 
often decoy most of the Hessian. flies, 
and this early sown crop can be plowed CUTTER. 











under later when the main crop is! Cutstheapple 
sown. |into eighths. 
Does it quick as 





“ ’ es o> @ wink, and 

Why don’t you get an automobile?” | gigs out the core at the eamme time. | ieaoes slices 

“My dear sir,’’ was the answer, “I don’: | united at bottom by a tiny portion of skin, so that 

need it. I have a dog, three life insur- | for baking the parts can be quickly put together 

and the sugar put into the hole where the core was. 

ance policies and a boil. I have trouble ! gent postpaid with one year’s subscription to 
enough.”’—Washington “Star.” Green’s Fruit Grower for 75 cents. 


il 


Tools are —_ in the hollow handle and are 
N 0 M Re hen ue 
SIN ONE, and all much larger 
than illustrated. All aresent postpaid by mail with oun 8 Poors GROWER for a whele year for only 
75 cents. Order now before they are gone. GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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OUR PREMIUM OFFERS 


NOTICE, THAT ON AND AFTER JAN. 15, 1906, THE PRICE OF GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER WILL BE 50c, PER YEAR. 


We name below some Premium offers that will please you. Many of the subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower expire with this 
Please send your renewals NOW. DO IT NOW, taking advantage of one of these offers, and we will extend your subscription 
ONE YEAR. We make few offers, but make these exceedingly desirable. 
and Clubbing Offers with other papers on another page. 

NOTICE:—When you send in your subscription you ‘must in the same letter claim your premiums. If you fail to do this, it will be useless for you to 


make your claim later, since it is impossible for us to look over 127,500 subscribers to adjust such a small matter. ORDER BY NUMBER ONLY.. Agents 
figure all subscriptions at 50 cents each, and then get the premium for your commission. Plants will be mailed in early spring. 


All will be sent by mail, postpaid. See our Combination 




















Enclose bank draft on New York, 
P. O. order or express money order and 
your order will be filled. We prefer 
postage stamps to individual checks, 
which cost us 10 cents each to collect. 

GREEN’ S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, Ni Y. 
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Six Plants will be mailed you of Corsican Straw- 
berry, C. A. Green’s favorite over all varieties, 


Grower one year for Bocents.” "| THE LIVE-FOREVER ROSE—BLOOMS FIRST YEAR AND EVERY YEAR 


A bug-proof, hardy rose. If you have tried growing roses and failed, try once more, for we have 
discovered a rose which lives long and is proof against insects and diseases. It is as easy to grow this 
variety as lilacs, corn or sunflowers. : 2 

Live-Forever Rose is so rapid in growth and of such healthy foliage, it is proof against all enemies. 
It needs no spraying. This is an old rose newly discovered, described by Pliny, the historian, who 
lived when Pompeii was destroyed by the volcano Vesuvius. It was the national rose of the Roman 
It followed the Roman eaglesand legions. It grows to-day 
over the Roman world. To others it is known as the Many Flowering Rose. No rose on earth produces 
large double flowers more profusely than the Live-Forever. When it first blossoms it is a deep pink. 
At the end of two weeks the roses have turned white. This variety is remarkably fragrant. A bed of 
them will scent a whole yard. Z 

Irecommend this rose to all, especially to those who have not been able to succeed with roses. 





PREMIUM No. 2 


Empire, known as the Hundred Leaf Rose. 


PREMIUM No. 4 








PREMIUM 
NO. 5. 


This pocket book is like the one in which C. A. 
Green Carries his silverand paper money. It is made 
of two thicknesses of leather, leather lined, with 3 
ce ry ge as shown in photograph above. We 
send this by mail to each subscriber who sends 50 
cents for Green’s Fruit Grower one year, and who 
claims this premium then. 


PREMIUM No. 6 


A NEW READY REFERENCE BOOK 








REEN Offers as & 
——- or gift to 

is subscribers. It 
is called Facts and 
Forms, a hand-book 
of ready reference. 
It gives facts in let- 
ter ae book- 
am usiness 
forms, interest, 

rain and wage ta- 

les, lightning cal- 
culators, common 
and commercial 
law. 

This book is a li- 
brary of itself for 
the business man. 
There are 256 pages 
illustrated. C.A. 
Green says this is a 
valuable book, one 





TREE AND GRAPE VINE PRUNER 


We offer the Levin Pruning Shears, being well 
tested by Chas. A. Green, best of all pruners, to all 
who send 75c for our paper one year, who claim 
this premium when subscribing. 


PREMIUM No. 3 


RUBBER STAMP 


with your name and address. 
This is a ree eee. 
It is anickel-plated machine 
which you can earvry in the 

ocket, with self-in king rub- 

er type, which stamps your 
name and address on envel- 
opes, letter heads,etc.,so that 
your letters cannot goastray. 
Sent to all who send us 60c 
for our paper one year, who 
claim this premium when 
subscribing. 




















Plant it in large beds and you will have a display of bloom that will attract attention and admiration. 
Plant it in the form of a hedgerow and you will have something attractive and unique. You can train 


that will be useful 


can be trained to a single stalk like a rose tree. 





it low or high as you desire. Live-Forever Rose can be trained as a climbing or as a bedding rose, or it 





LIVE-FOREVER ROSE GROWN AS A HEDGE 
We offer three one-year plants of Live-Forever Rose and GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER one year for 50c. | to claim this premium when sending the 50c. 


to all readers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 

GREEN’S OFFER.—We offer to mail this book 
postpaid as a premium to every subscriber who 
sends 50 cents for GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER one year 
and asks for this gift when sending the money. 


PREMIUM No. 7 


SIX FIRE-PROOF MATS 


Asbestos mats are very desirable for the house- 
wife. They are indestructible by fire. Even if 
you throw these mats on the burning coals, and 
eave them there all day, they will not burn or 
become scorched. Place these mats on your hottest 
stove, then you ean place on the mat your tin or 
other dish and cook or stew without any danger of 
burning. There are many ways in which the 
housewife can make these fireproof mats of service. 
Therefore, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER decided to offer 
six of these fireproof mats, to be sent by mail, post- 
paid, as a premium with each subscription to 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER at 60 cents, the subscriber 











PREMIUM No. 8 


NICKEL PLATED 
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NUT PICK SET 


This is both a useful and an elegant 
remium. The set consists of a 
andsome and strong nut crack and 

six nut picks, all enclosed in a neat 
box, as shown in the illustration. 
Be Ni KEL t LATED. = 
are ~ e 
ete seta A manufacture 
of both of these articles is the finest 
steel. The handles of the nut picks 
are madein a phen design, while 
the points are highly polished The 
nut crack is of a design correspond- 
ing to the nut picks and is made for 
good strong service. 

This complete set given to all 

whosend us 60c.for our paper one 
year if they claim this premium 


Woy 


WA’ 


when subscribing. Send 60c. for 
paper and complete set. Mailed 
prepaid. 





Green’s Gift. 


It is the best thing in the world for 
the baby to feed itself with, Our 
grandchild has one. No baby can 
get on well without it. What more 
attractive gift can you make your own 
baby or your grandchild? We will 
matt, prepaid, this heavily  silver- 
plated spoon with gilt bowl as a pre- 
mium to all who send us 70 cents 
for one year’s subscription to 


Green's Fruit Grower. 














PREMIUM No. 10 





A SCIENTIFIC MICROSCOPE 


This microscope is especially imported from France. As regards power and convenient handling, 
good judges pronounce it the best ever introduced for popular use. The cylindrical case is manufac- 
tured from highly polished nickel, while there are two separate lenses—one at each end of the micro- 
scope. The larger glass is a convex magnifier, adapted for examining insects, the surface of the skin, 
the hair, fur or any small article. The other lens is exceedingly powerful, and will clearly delineate 
every small object entirely invisible to thenaked eye. Every farmer, family, school and teacher should 
own a microscope. Send us 50c for microscope and subscription to GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER one year. 





PREMIUM NO. 11 





CLEAN CUTTER KNIFE 


FOR 60 CENTS. The above knife we have thoroughly tested and found it to be 
reliable and a good clean cutter. We offer to mail it to you as a premium with GREEN’S 
Fruir GRoweERr for one year for 60 cents, 
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Mysteries of the Honey Bee. 

The man is not living who knows ail 
there is to tell about the honey bee. This 
insect is one of the mysteries of nature. 
It is guided by instinct or intelligence. 
It is difficult to explain the difference be- 
tween instinct and intelligence, but either 
accomplishes marvelous things. 

Consider for a moment the two. cases 
of honey in the above illustration. There 
is no process known to science by which 
such honeyeomb filled with honey and 
each cell capped so skillfully, can be 
prepared artificially. Such work is above 
the capacity of man. 

There is no kingdom, no combination 
of capitalists, no congregations of hum- 
anity organized for efficient work as a 
swarm of honey bees: each member of 
this large family attends strictly to his 
er her business. There is no loafing, no 
waiting to discuss scandals, every mo- 
ment of fine weather is made available 
in laying in the winter’s store of sweets, 
of which ultimately industrious bees are 
to be robbed of the larger portion by the 
man who claims proprietorship. 

How does the bee succeed in filling 
each one of the little capsules with the 
liquid sweet to its fullest capacity and 
then cap over these little cells so artis- 
tically? Why does not the honey run 
out, as it would if it were placed there 
by a man? Notice the few empty cells 
in the comb in the photograph. If man 
should attempt te fill these with a liquid 
of any kind you wouud find it dripping 
out constantly, but not so when the bee 
fills it, and when this little cup is filled 
full it is closed up as carefully as the 
housewife seals her cans of fruit. 

The honey bee leaves its hive on a 
June morning, and starts on.a straight 
line for the raspberry ~and strawberry 
field or a bed of flowers on somebody’s 
lawn, or for wild flowers in the wood- 
land miles distant. After visiting many 
flowers he has no difficulty in finding his 
way back to the hive. How does the 
honey bee know where the beds of flow- 
ers are? How does he find his way there, 
and how does he find his way home 
again? . 

The above cases of honey have a his- 
tory. The man of all work at the office 
of Green Fruit Grower was entering the 
office grounds on his return from a trip 
to the center of the city, when he heard 
a buzzing, and saw approaching him 
from the south a large swarm of bees, 
which in a very accommodating manner 
located upon a rose bush on our grounds. 
Our man lost no time in tempting these 
bees to enter a rough box, no bee hives 
being ready, since we are not bee keep- 
ers. ‘The bees, however, were dissatis- 
fied with this new home, and expressed 
their dissatisfaction by leaving it and 
going back to the rose bush. Our man 
of all work secured another rough box, 
in which the swarm of bees have made 
their home for four years. Each year 
they have sent a new swarm, and where 
there was but one swarm, there are now 
five, and each of these swarms are pro- 
ducing a large~amount of superior honey 
each season. 

Ethel—Tom called me a dream last 
night. 

Edith—Strange! This morning he was 
telling me what awful dreams he’s been 
having lately. 
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BACK TO EDEN. 

Green’s book just printed, 50 pages, 
‘© How We Made the Old Farm Pay at Fruit 
Growing,’’ ** How to Propagate Fruit Trees, 
Plants and Vines,’’ and the ‘‘ A. B. C. of 
Fruit nape all under one paper cover 
will be mailed free to you if you will send 
in your subcription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
for three years for $1.00, that is about 33 
cents per year, peoviding you send in your 
subscription at once. imply cut out this 
clipping and mail it to us with $1.00 with 
your name plainly written and we will do 
the rest. Do not delay a moment. Now 





is the appointed time. 





Long Ago. 


I once knew all the birds that came, 
And nestled in our orchard trees; 
For every flower I had a name— | 
My friends were woodchucks, toads and | 
bees; 
I knew where thrived in yonder glen 
What plants would soothe a stone-bruised 
toe— 
Oh, I was very learned then— 
But that was very long ago. 


I knew the spot upon the hill 
Where checkerberries could be found; 
I knew the rushes near the mill | 
Where pickerel lay that weighed a pound! 
I knew the wood—the very tree— 
Where lived .the poaching saucy crow, 
And all the woods and crows knew me— 
But that was very long ago. 


And, pining for the joys of youth, 
I tread the old familiar spot, 
Only to learn the solemn truth— 
I have forgotten, am forgot. 
Yet here‘s this youngster at my knee 
Knows all the things I used to know; 
To think I once was wise as he— 
But that was very long ago. 


I know it’s folly to complain 

Of whatsoe’er the Fates decree; 
Yet, were not wishes all in vain, 

I tell you what my wish should be; 
I'd wish to be a boy again, 

Back with the friends I used to know; 
For I was, oh! so happy. then— 

But that was very long. ago. 

—Eugene Field. 


Sick Room Needs. 


A set of dishes should be selected for! 
the sick room, and these should be 
washed by the nurse, and never mixed 
with the dishes used by the family. The 
nurse should disinfect all bed and body 
linen used by the patient, and also keep 
the sick room and all belongings to it 
free from infection. Nothing contamin- 
ates the atmosphere more than dust, and 
nothing creates worse air dust contamin- 
ation than the spilling of foul discharges 
on floors, rugs and bed and body linen, 
and allowing them to dry. All such foul 
matter should be wiped up at once with 
a moist disinfected cloth which should 
be burned. A broom is out of place ina 
sick room. It only scatters the dust into 
the air. The only safe disposal of the 
refuse from a quarantined ‘room is 
cremation. The nurse in charge of al 
case of contagious disease should avoid 
direct contact with other members of 
the family, especialy children. If needs | 
be she must mingle with others she 
should have a special gown for the sick 
room which should be discarded with 
her cap on coming out, and always worn | 
in the room, and she should disinfect 
her hands before touching anything out- 
side of the room. All these simple, com- 
monplace quarantine regulations faith- 
fully carried out would save thousands |} 
of lives yearly among the children of the, 
land, and also greatly lessen the cost} 
to common people for illness and funeral | 
expenses. Nothing would pay better 
than for the heads of all American house- | 
holds to be their own health officers. 














Do Sheep Drink?—“The sheep had 
been five days without water when we 
approached a river. We were fully a 
mile from the bank when the poor ani- 
mals scented the water and stampeded 
In one mad, whirling rush, gathering 
Speed as they went, the bands crowded 
together and reached the river in a 
dense, struggling mass. They plunged 
in, climbing over eacn other, and piling 
up until it looked as if we might lose 
them all. We, of course, plunged after 
them, towing, dragging, and throwing 
the sheep out of the river, until every 
man was exhausted. When we got the 
flock out of the tangle we found that at 
least 800 lambs had been drowned. 
I sent my foreman to warn the other 
outfits to hold their man to warn the 
other outfits to hold their flocks at a safe 
distance from the river and bring on one 
band at a time. 


oO 
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Cicely—‘‘Why don’t you learn to swim?” 
Muriel—‘‘There’s no one to teach me.’”’— 
Cicely—“‘How about the boys?” Muriel— 
“O they all have taught me before; dif- 
ferent summers you know.’’—Brooklyn 
‘Life.”’ 








Let Me Quote You 
My Direct Prices 
on Split Hickory 


Buggies 


I will save you money—30 to 50%—on a high-grade 
buggy. Imakemy famous Split Hickory Buggies in 
. my own factories and sell them direct to users on 
& 30 days’ free trial, guaranteed for two years. 

That’s why I say “Let me quote you my direct 
prices on Split Hickory Buggies.’ I want to shoul- 
der all the risk of the transaction. I am willing to 
take all chances on your not liking one of my Split Hickory 
vehicles. I do the largest buggy business in the world, selling direct to users 
Every buggy I seil goes out on trial, subject to being returned at my expense 
refunding every cent of money if not satisfactory. 


Big 1907 FREE Catalog 
of Split Hickory Vehicles Now Ready 


My catalog of Split Hickory Vehicles is bigger and better this year thanever before. 
It contains over 125 different stylos, and a complete line of High-Grade Harness. 
This Free catalog brings into your home the greatest display of High-Grade Buggies 
ever put in a book. There are photographs and descriptions of buggies enough to fill 
10 big storerooms, in this book. I want you to have this book. 

No matter where you think of buying, you ought to read what Ihave to say about 
my direct method of selling, making your buggy to order, giving you many options as 
to style and finish, and sending you prices that are from 30% to 50% lower than youcan 
buy abuggy of as high quality elsewhere. AllSplit Hickory vehicles are guaranteed 2 
years. The Buggy shown in pic- Address me personally 


Spe is my 1907 Split Hicko < - H. PHELPS 
eatures on this buggy than on ° 
President 


Special—40% more exclusive ’ . : 
any other buggy made. Thave NX Le: 7 
entire facto: evoted tothe making my 
of this one job. Will you write Y\i The Ohio Carriage 
mee rire - 
-_ 7! 


today for catalog? It only 

minute of your time. A LN g 
Do it—NOW—and I WV ; \ iil 

will send it by return a (a. |S LS Z|) 
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DOME Big Dollar values 


Many of our subscribers have told us that Green’s Fruit Grower is 
worth to them more than one Dollar per year, and we feel sure that every 
paper offered in all of the following combinations is worth the publisher’s 





price. Make your choice. Send along your Dollar bills at our risk. 

GREEN’S FRuIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 

Green’s Fruit Grower ................... I year, $ at 

Harper’s Bazaar ....... SEM as Ne ore i 1 year, 1.00 All for $1.00 

Green’s PruitGrower ..:.......5..6.5..2 1 year, $ .50 ‘ 

Woman’s Home Companion ...........-. 1 year, 1.00 All for $1.00 

Groen’ Fruit Grower .............0.00.. 05: 1 year, $ .50 

ee oa Ser 1 year, .50 All for $1.00 

PRUE CHONG 5 sso ces once sets 20s 1 year, .50 

Green’s Fruit Grower ................-+- 1 year, $ .50 

item Enteroerin <<: . «2... 000........5 1 year, 1.00 All for $1.00 

American Poultry Advocate ............. I year, .25 

Green’s Fruit Grower ...........-.....-- 1 year, $ 50) 

RR, Sis oe sige feet aly as a oi 08 t year, 1.005 All for $1.00 

Green's Frnt Grower «2... 2... cee es I year, $ 50 ) 

Up-to-Date Farming ..................6% 1 year, .50 t 

Missouri Valley Farmer................. I year, .20 All for $1.00 

American Poultry Advocate ............. I year, .25 J 

Green’s Fruit Grower ..............6...-+. 1 year, $ .50 

ee ees I year, maT for $1.00 

POSITIE FARIREE .... 5-..0:6:5:0:0 00:2 2 evn ae ep ee 1 year, 1.00 

Green’s Fruit:;Grower ............0-.c0e08 1 year, $ .50 

American Poultry Advocate ............. I year, .20 All for $1.00 

American Boy ..... Pe nr 1 year, 1.00 . 

Green’s Fruit Grower ...............--:. 1 year, $ .50 

PRED OHME cc rods. . ERY tees 1 year, 1.00 All for $1.00 

Successful Farming.........-....4-++. .I year, .50 

Green’s Fruit Grower ......... Pec oss eeel 2 years, $1.00 i 

Apple Specialist .............-.+-se00+- 2 years, .50 All for $1.00 

Green’s Fruit Grower ............+.5-0-- I year, $ ri ' 

ee ee SIE I Je 1 year, 1.00 All for $1.00 

Green's PGW... 5... os ee avs r year, $ .50 

fo a eee yee 1 year, .50 All for $1.00 

Poultry Success... 2.2.2.2. 22.2 e eed ness oles I year, .50 

Green’s Fruit Grower ...............-5.- I year, $ st 

N. WV. Tribune Warmer 42.5. 102. 3.<.. 0 9s 1 year, 1.00 All for $1.00. 











See our Clubbing List for other publications at very low rates. Address, 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Replies. 


WHAT REPLY SHOULD A GIRL 
GIVE WHEN THE QUESTION 
IS POPPED? 


Dear Aunt Hannah: An interesting 
question in connection with courtship 
and marriage is, how should a young 
lady reply when her hand is asked in 
marriage, and how should she conduct 
herself on such an occasion. Kindly 
reply and oblige, Lucy B. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply:—There are few 
crises in life when so much depends up- 
on whether the answer shall be yes or 
no, as on this occasion. Any considerate 
person must feel some hesitation about 
saying, ‘‘yes.”’ <A girl cannot be sure, 
positively, that the young man will make 
a true and loving husband, anda still more 
uncertain is the question, will he be a 
provident husband? Will he be able to 
earn enough to furnish a comfortable 
home and maintain it? But in most 
cases the young woman is hopeful and 
does not consider as much ag she should 
such important practical questions. The 
main consideration with her is her af- 
fection for the young man. If she loves 
him she will be inclined to say ‘‘yes’’ and 
take her chances of the future. 

I believe that the great majority of 
married people are happy. I do not mean 
by this perfect bliss, for I know that this 
is never met with in such a world as this. 
It is discouraging to those thinking of 
marriage who read in the papers so many 
reports of unhappy married lives, of di- 
vorces, elopements, and the abandonment 
of wives or husbands by those who have 
pledged to remain faithful so long as 
life shall endure; *but we must remember 
that these are the exceptional cases, and 
that where we hear of one such there are 
hundreds of thousands of happy wives 
and husbands. 

I would not advise any girl to say “yes” 
to a proposal of marriage on short ac- 
quaintance. I heard recently of a man 
who was attracted to a young lady, to 
whom he proposed marriage after a few 
hours’ acquaintance, and insisted that 
the wedding ceremony should be _ per- 
formed the same day. What a rash pro- 
posal on his part, and how foolish it 
would have been for a girl to accept! 
It is scarcely possible to learn the char- 
acter of a man after knowing him well 
for several years; therefore, I would not 
advise an engagement only after a court- 
ship of from two to three years. If a 
young man proposes marriage after an 
acquaintance of six months or a year, 
I should talk to him like a sister, and 
ask him to wait, explaining to him the 
wisdom of such a course. 

But the fact is, especially in these days 
of increased cost of living, that, instead 
of being too hasty a young man is apt 
to be too slow in making a proposal of 
marriage. He finds the young lady living 
in better style than it is possible for him 
to offer, thus with his slender salary he 
hesitates to ask her to share his more 
humble home and station. I know of 
an instance where a young man began 
to call upon a young lady when she was 
19 years old. He called regularly and 
it was generally known that he was her 
steady company, thus other young men 
were kept at a distance. Years passed, 
yet there was no proposal of marriage. 
Finally each became gray-headed; the 
father and mother of the lady died and 
still the man continued his visits—and 
yet no offer of marriage. Such conduct 
on the part of a young man is unjust 
and  scandaljous. No young woman 
should allow such attention on the part 
of a lover. She should withdraw herself 
entirely from his company, or in some 
way learn what his intentions are. There 
is no doubt that this young man intended 
to marry the woman, but through lack 
of money, or lacking courage to ask her, 
or for some other reasons delayed until 
he became a confirmed bachelor, and 
thus the lives of both were wrecked. 

Possibly the man who asks this mo- 
mentous question may be a widower, a 
delightful man, worthy of so great a 
trust, a man of wealth, with a fine home 
and equipage, having a number of chil- 
dren, Well may a young lady hesitate 
before saying “‘yes’” to such an offer of 
marriage. I do not say this anticipating 
trouble with the husband, but with the 
children. The children in such marriages 
are apt to look upon the new wife as an 
interloper, as one who has taken the 
place of a loved mother against their 
wishes. It is possible for the children 
of such a home to make the life of a 
new wife utterly unbearable, no matter 
how kind and indulgent the husband 
may be. If you are young, lacking in 
experience and fortitude, the safest 
thing to do would be to say “no” to such 
an offer of marriage. 

Possibly the offer of marriage may 
come from an elderly bachelor twice your 
age or even older who has accumulated 
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a fortune and desires a wife to grace his 
home and beautify his life.. Here you 
may also hesitate to say “yes.” Almost 
any man who has lived to the age of 
forty or fifty years unmarried, having had 
his own way in everything, having lived 
a selfish life, thinking only of his own 
wants and his own happiness, without 
regard to that of any other person, is 
apt to make a captious and finical hus- 
band. But in some instances such men 
make the kindest of husbands, hence the 
difficulty in deciding. 

On the other hand, the lover may be 
young, younger than yourself, and here 
problems arise which are difficult to be 
weighed and solved. My advise is that 
the husband be older than the wife. A 
very young man is undeveloped mentally, 
thus it is difficult to tell what his abil- 
ities and character are. 

But I assume that this question is 
asked by a girl who is perfectly satis- 
fied to say ‘‘yes” without a moment’s 
hesitation, therefore my advice to her is 
that she say it with as little ado as 
possible, without attempting to be co- 
quettish or theatrical. 


©. 


The Wealth of the Farm. 


This year just passed has been one of 
the most prosperous years the farmers 
of this country have ever known, says 
Chicago “Tribune.’”” The value of the 
farm products, including live stock, is 
estimated by the secretary of agriculture 
at the inconceivable figure of $6,794;000,- 
000, nearly half a billion more than last 
year, and over two billions more than 
in 1899, An increase of 44 per cent. in 
seven years is cause enough for thanks- 
giving. Over a million farmers who were 
debtors ten years ago, trying to pay the 
interest on mortgages on their farms, 
are now looking for investments for their 
money. 

The exports of farm products, in spite 
of increased consumption at home, have 
grown to $976,000,000. In spite of the 
injurious statements printed about the 
packing houses the figures for exports of 
packing house products exceed $200,000,- 
000 for the first time. The balance of 
trade in favor of the American farmer, 
that is, the,excess of exportation of 
American agricultural products over im- 
ports of the same character, was for last 
year $433,000,000, as against $85,000 for 
all other classes of exports and imports. 
Taking the last seventeen years together 
the balance in favor of the American 
farmer is over $6,000,000,000, while the 
balance against the other American pro- 
ducers combined amounts to nearly half 
a billion. 

The increased prosperity of the farmer 
has enabled him to make himself still 
richer by developing land which was 
wholly or partially unproductive because 
of lack of money. Alluvial land has been 
reclaimed, marshes have been drained, 
the proper seeds or plants have been 
bought for special soils. Rocky slopes 
have been planted with fruit trees and 
leguminous plants on sandy soil. Arid 
and semi-arid soil has been irrigated. 
Improvements have not been halted by 
lack of cash. At the same time farm 
life has been made less monotonous by 
the introduction of the telephone every- 
where and by the trolley and free rural 
delivery in the more settled districts. 

The department of agriculture has done 
much to stimulate this growth of pros- 
perity. It has introduced a winter wheat 
which bears five bushels an acre more 
than the old. kind, and a winter barley 
which bears fifty per cent. more than 
spring barley. It has found that the 
camphor trees flourishes in Florida on 
land where the orange orchards have 
been destroyed by frost, and that date 
palms grow successfully in Arizona. The 
alkali lands can now be reclaimed, 
promising new development to Utah and 
states similarly situated, while a way to 
inoculate soils for leguminous crops has 
been found even more successful than 
the one hitherto used. 

The farm is the strength of the nation, 
and the city dweller wishes the farmer 
a long continuance of the present pros- 
perity. As long as the farmer has work 
for the unemployed in the cities and 
money to buy the products of the facto- 
ries, the cities share in the good things 
of life. When crops fail and the farmer 
is hard up the factories must close and 
the workmen out of a job look in vain 
to the farm for a chance to share in the 
harvest. The farmer has enough laid 
by to stand a year or two of hard luck, 
but everybody wishes him another year 
like the last, 
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Every time a farmer shoots a hawk 
says a territorial exchange, he throws 
a $60 bill into the fire for though the 
bird takes an occasional chicken, it de- 
stroys at least a thousand rats, mice 
and moles every year. Not a bird that 
flies is of more benefit to the farmer.— 
Kansas City “Journal.” 
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‘When a young man gets married his 
mother always wonders what he can see 
in a girl like that. 
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Our work is reliable. 


) So are we. For 20 years we’ve been advertising and selling our vehicles 
direct to consumers by mail. That proves it. Direct to you at factory prices is ae way. No 
middlemen between you and us. You save one-half. We want to quote you prices. We want to 
send you our large free catalog illustrating our full line of “Custom Made” Vehicles. It explains 
our low prices and liberal terms. It tells all about Vehicles and Harness and posts you on prices. 
Just send us a postal and you will receive by return mail, free, postpaid, our 1907 vehicle book, 
the largest and handsomest we ever published. It tells all about our new “Auto Top” Buggies 
and Surreys, the wonders of the vehicle world. Our ‘National Leader,” $49.50, with all latest 
features is known as the best and is the best known. It is illustrated in colors and fully de- 
scribed in our free catalog. We build over 150 styles of Buggies, Runabouts, Surreys, 
Carriages, Stanhopes, Spring Wagons, Delivery Wagons, Harness, etc. We have buggies 
from $25.00 up. Our prices are the lowest. Every vehicle we sell goes out on trial, cov- 
ered by our reliable two years guaranty, to be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. 

No matter where you live or what style vehicle you want, we will save you money, 

Write today for Free Money-Saving Catalog. 


U. S. BUGGY & CART CO. 
Station 419 CINCINNATI, O. , 
FREE TRIAL WITH ORDER 




















HARDY BLIZZARD BELT 
EVERGREENS 


If you are not already acquainted with us we want 
to grasp your hand across the miles and introduce 
you tothe The Gardner Nursery Company, Osage, 
Iowa. Weare growers of Hardy **Blizzard Belt’’ 
nursery stock. We are Gardners by name and 
. “Gardeners” by occupation. We grow Hardy Trees. 
That is our business. We have been at it for nearly 40 years and are proud 
of ourrecord. We expect to continue growing Hardy nursery stock for ' 
another 40 years and maybe longer. We grow our ‘Blizzard Belt’’ Ever- t 
greens in ten million lots. To advertise them and prove that they are 

healthy, well rooted and vigorous, we offer to send four fine sample trees 

3 years old, free to a limited number of property owners. Mailingexpense , ; 
5 cents, which send or not as you wish. A postal will bring them. Last ® 
year we distributed 500,000 of these sample evergreens and gained thou- | 
sands of new friends. This year we have | 


RESERVED 600,000 TREES 


for this free advertising distribution and if you want your share of them 
write at once for they will go fast. W. H. Gibboney, Mandan, North Dakota, 
writes: “Please accept thanks for the sample evergreens. They are 
doing fine.” This is but a sample of thousands of letters. Our catalog 
containing 64 colored plates of our Hardy **Blizzard Belt’? Fruits, Orna- 
mentals, Evergreens, etc., with a mine of valuable information for fruit 
growers, is free for the asking. Write today. 


The Gardner Nursery Company, 37 Nursery Ave., Osage, lowa: 
Se 























How We Made the Old Farm Pay 


at Fruit Growing, also 


























How To Propagate and Grow Fruit, 


also 


A B C Instructions About Planting and 
Caring for Trees, etc. 
All three books in one, by C. A. GREEN. A new edition just published. 


Price by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 


ADDRESS, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





An ideal hedge for lawn purposes. A 
quick grower. No thorns. Write for free 


* 8 e 
catalog of Trees, Plants, Vines, Garden 
i | Toois, etc. Spray Pumps and Spraying 
; ‘aan aan ARTHUR J.- COLLINS, 










Ox 417, Moorestown, N. Js 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 





For the Peach Grower. 


The land for a peach orchard should 
first be well fitted. Nothing is gained 
py setting before the ground is ready, 
says “Farmers’ Voice.” A good prepar- 
ation is to plow under a crop of clover or 
some other legume, the heavier the bet- 
ter, peas or vetches are good. Then 
follow with a cultivated crop. Corn 
is a good crop for this purpose if the 
ground is well stocked with nitrogen, 
as it will be if a heavy growth of some 
legume was turned under. This grain 
will make good use of any surplus nitro- 
gen, If rye is sown among the corn 
rows the latter part of summer it will 
furnish a cover crop for winter, and 
humus when plowed under the following 
spring. The ground being in good con- 
dition the trees are set in the spring 
and the ground cultivated. If the trees 
are set in sod it ought not be expected 
that they would make much of a growth 
the first year. To set trees in a field 
of wheat is another bad plan. To sow 
the young orchard to barley is worse, 
but even that is not as bad as to grow 
a crop of oats. Yet occasionally trees 
are abused in this way. When the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Trees gets at work it is to be hoped 
that such practices will be stopped. 

The kind of cover crop to be used for 
the peach orchard depends upon the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. If the 
ground is in good condition, full of hum- 
us and available plant food, a fertilizer 
is not required. 

The varieties of the peach are num- 
but those that are to be recom- 


erous, 
mended for any one place are few, The 
commercial orchardist finds it best to 


limit his selection to not more than a 
dozen of those that succeed in his local- 
ity, and will probably place his chief 
dependence on four or five. He wants 
few of the earliest or latest. His crop 
is mainly the mid-season fruit. His 
ideal is a tree that begins to bear early, 
yieids annually and produces an abund- 
ant crop of large, handsome, good ship- 
ping fruit. Flavor is of course desir- 
able, but other considerations come first. 

In the family orchard conditions are 
somewhat different. A few of the ear- 
liest and the latest varieties may well 
find a place here. 

Is There Danger From Spraying. 

J. S. W., of Colorado, writes: “I note 
what you say on spraying in one of your 
papers, I have been a little fearful in 
using arsenic. Is it not dangerous?” 

To allay the fears of those that might 
think there was danger from either paris 
green or arsenic of lead in th2 spraying 
of fruits or vegetables, we quote the fol- 
lowing from a professional gardener: 
“Let it be stated as a fact that there is 
not, a solitary case on record of a per- 
son having been killed or injured by eat- 
ing apples, pears, plums or peaches from 
sprayed trees, or even by the use of 
cabbage doctored with paris green for 
the cabbage worm. Neither is there a 
single case on record of an animal hav- 
ing been poisoned by grazing in an or- 
chard where the trees have been sprayed 
and where some of the poisonous spray- 
ing liquid might have been scattered on 
the grass. Arsenic in very minute doses 
is not liable to kill or injure perceptibly 
a large animal or man. The quantities 
of poison which one can. get into the 
stomach by eating an apple from a 
sprayed tree, especially if peeled, or a 
dish of cabbage from a poison-treated 
head, are less than homeopathic nothings, 
Why get scared by phantoms?” - 

os 

The Perfect Woman.—‘*Who ever heard 
of a perfect man?” asked an Atchison 
revivalist. “There is no such thing. 
Every man has his faults; plenty of 
them.” Of couse no one had ever seen 
a perfect man, and consequently the 
statement of the revivalist was received 
with silence. The revivalist continued. 
“Who ever saw a perfect woman?’ At 
this juncture a tall, thin woman arose. 
“Do you mean to say, madam?” the 
evangelist asked, “that you have seen 
a perfect woman?” “Well, I can’t just 
say that I have seen her,” the woman 
replied, but I have heard a powerful lot 
about her; my husband’s first wife.”— 
Kansas City “Journal.” 











Confession of our faults is the next 
thing is innocency.—Poblius Syrus. 


o. ° 
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Have youseenit? No, it is just printed. 
It is a booklet by C. A. Green, 50 pages, 
entitled, ‘‘ How We Made the Old Farm 
Pay at Fruit Growing,’’ ‘‘ How to Propa- 
gate Fruit Trees, Plants and Vines,’’ also 
the ‘A. B. C, of Fruit Growing,”’ all un- 
der one papercover. We offer to mail this 
booklet free to all who pay $1.00 for three 
years subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
who send in their subscription if sent in 
at once. Do not delay a moment. No 
matter when your subscription expires 
send in your subscription now and get this 
premium. 





Peach Pruning. 


I would trim severely any peach tree. 


I would trim it for symmetry and to 





throw the balance of power with the | 


root; I would trim it because I get bet- 
ter fruit; I would trim it because it is a 
method of thinning the peaches, says R. 
Morrill, in “Country Gentleman.” I 
would thin the fruit of a good crop, be- 
cause the formation of seed is a draft 
on the tree and devitalizes it. It cannot 
mature a large crop of pits. but it can 
mature a large crop of peaches. If 
it is compelled to mature a large crop of 
pits, it is in a state of semi-exhaustion, 


and next year perhaps you will hear of | 


the June drouth. A tree carefully cul- 
tivated, fertilized, thinned and trimmed, 
never suffers from June drouth, and it 
will add from five to eight degrees to the 


ability of the tree to stand cold weather, | 
and that frequently makes the difference | 


between an immense profit after a hard, 
trying winter and nothing. 


A tree taken from the nursery should | 


be handled just as carefully as a cab- 
bage plant, should be moved to the or- 
chard with the least possible exposure, 
and carefully set. In nine cases out of 
ten, where a tree gives poor results, the 
fault can be traced back to careless 
handling before planting. 

In this climate, or the climate south 
of here, I would prune any time in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


winter, but I want to tell you one thing | 
—the pruning of the tree hastens the | 
development of the blossom every spring | 


a little quicker, and that puts us up 
against a difficult proposition in the 
South. With us we wait until after the 
10th of March. Within probably the last 
twenty years our last severe blizzard has 


come within five days on either side of | 


the 10th of March, and after that is over 
we go right out, get all the help we can 
and get it done before the buds start, if 
possible, and I presume that would ap- 
ply in Southern Illinois as well. 





Sayings From Shakespeare. 
Selected by C. A. Green. 

Trifles light as air are to the jealous 
as proofs of holy writ. 

To thine own self be true and thou 
canst not be false to any man. 

The sweat of industry would dry and 
die but for the end it arrives at. 

The labor we delight in loses pain. 

When the sea is calm all boats alike 
show mastership in sailing. 

Duty never yet did lack its reward. 


re 


A man loves meat in his youth that he | 


annot endure in his old age. 

How hard it is to hide the sparks of 
nature. 

Long love loves moderately. 

The best hour to dine for a rich man 
is When he has an appetite. For a poor 
man when he can find a dinner. 

They are as sick who surfeit with too 
much as those who starve with nothing. 





Evolution of the Horse. 

The Peabody museum at Yale is soon 
to place on exhibition a series of fossils 
representing <he series of changes in the 
evolution of the horse, covering six geo- 
logical periods and tracing the animal 
from the period when it was a foot high, 
up to the present horse. These changes 
are indicated by the head, teeth and feet, 
the latter originally showing a three and 
four-toed horse. 

The collection was originaity made by 
Professor O. C. Marsh, who showed it to 
the late Professor Huxley, when he came 
to lecture in America thirty years ago, 
and who as a result of his investigation 
changed his opinion as to the origin of 
the horse from Europe to America. The 
series includes nearly 100 specimens. 





Do not speak mournfully of old age. 
It is beautiful. Welcome the snow. It 
is the emblem of rest. It is but a tem- 
poral crown which shall fall at heaven’s 
gates, to be replaced by an eternal one. 

Most people have a dread of growing 
old. They regard old age as a dreary 
season, admitting of nothing that can 
be called pleasure. They look forward 
to it as in the autumn we anticipate the 
approach of winter, but winter terrifies 
us only as we think of it afar off. When 
it arrives it brings with it different en- 
joyments which are none the less pleas- 
ant than those of other seasons. 





The most religious state—Mass. 
The cleanly state—Wash. 

The most egotistical state—Me. 
The sickliest state—IIll. 

The most maidenly state—Miss. 
The medical state—Md. 

The most paternal state—Pa. 
The mining state—Ore. 

The bunco state—Conn. 

The deep in debt state—o. 
The coy state.—La. 

The personal state.—U. 

The swift divorce state—S. D. 
The liquid state—Fla. 

The card-sharp state—Mont. 
And the oldest state—Ark. 





Cupid ensnares with silken hairs. 








Doing a Week's Washing 
In 6 Minutes—Read the Proof 


money it will save you—you can take plenty of 
time to pay for it. 

Pay so much a week—or so much a month—as 
suits you best. 

Pay for the washer as it saves for you. 

I make youthis offer because I want you to find 
out for yourself what a 1900 Gravity Washer will do. 

Tam willing to trust you, because you can prob- 
ably get t at home. And, if your credit is 
good in your own town, it is just as good with me. 

It takes a big factory—the largest washer fac- 
wy the world—to keep up with my orders. 

farasI know, my factory is the only one ever 
devoted pet! to making washers. 

Over half a million of my washers are in use. 

Over half a million ple women can tell 
you what my washers will do. 

But you don’t have to take even their say-so. 
You can test a 1900 Gravity Washer yourself. 
Then you will know positively. 

Write for my book ay. It is FREE. 

Your name and address on a post card mailed 
Read particulars of my offer. to me at once, gets you ey Soe by return mail. 
Say you are willing totest a 1900 Gravity Washer. You are welcome to the book whether you want 
I will send one to any responsible party, freight to buy a washer now or not. 

It is a big illustrated book, printed on heavy 








HIS woman is using a 1900 Gravity Washer. 
All she has to do is keep the washer going. 
A little push starts it one way— a little pull 
brings it back—the washer does the rest. 
The clothesstay still—the water rushes through 
and around them—and the dirt is taken out. 
In six minutes your tubful of clothes is clean. 
This machine will wash anything—from lace 
curtains to carpets, and get them absolutely, 
spotlessly, specklessly clean. 
here isn’t anything about a 1900 Gravity 
Washer to wear out your clothes. 
You can wash the finest linen, lawn and lace 
without breaking a thread. 
“Tub rips’’ and ‘‘wash tears” are unknown. 
Your clothes last twice as long. 
You save time—labor—and money. 
You wash qnicker—camer—sove economically. 
Prove all this at my expense and risk. 
I let_you_use a 1900 Gravity Washer a full 
month FREE. 


Send for my New Washer Bock. 



















prepald. 
Toean ship promptly at any time—so you get your enameled r, and has pictures showing exactly 
washer at once. how my 






ers work, 

You will be pleased with this book. It is the 
finest even I have ever put out. Write me at once. 
Find out just how a 1900 Gravity Washer saves 
your time and strength—preserves your health— 
and protects your ketbook. 7a 
Write now—A R. F. Bieber, Manager 
**1900’’ Washer Co., 311 Henry St.,Binghamton. 
N.Y. Or, if you Yivein Canada, write to my 
Canadian Branch, 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario. 


Take it home and use ita month. Do all your 
washings with it. 

And, if you don’t find the machine all I claim— 
if it doesn’t save you time and work—if it doesn’t 
wash yourclothescleaner and better—don't keep it. 

I agree to apcens your decision without any 
back talk—and I will. 

If you want to keep the washer—as you surel 
will when you see how much time, and work, an 































GREEN’S NURSERY CoO.: I send you a picture of fruit from trees bought of you six 
years ago. On the top shelf are Baldwin apples, to the right a plate of Clairgeau pears, 
to the left two plates of Kieffer pears, center shelf is a plate of Rhode Island Greenings, 
to the right a plate of Clairgeau pears and to the left Russet pears, to the left again Duch- 
ess. On the bottom shelf apples Steel Red, to the right Lincoln coreless pear, to the left 
Lawrence and to the left again Sugar pear. To the left of the stand is a bushel of Law- 
rence pears, to the right of stand is a bushel of Kieffer pears.—Thomas Cross, 


Michigan. 


MOST WONDERFUL VEHICLE BOOKS FREE 


IF YOU EXPECT TOBUY A VEHICLE—B: Road Wagon, Farm " 

Surrey, Phaeton, Business Wagon, Shetland Cart, or any kind of a rig or 

anystyle harness —write for our 1907 Vehicle Book and see the Wonderful offers 

you; our “free trial, money back’ 

one small profit above our manufac- 
lous inducements, 








Pets 


tages 
and 





jogue we show every kind of farm AY 

wagon, also business deli S a 

for grocers, butchers, bakers, milk 

FREE dealers, etc. Don't fail to write and ask for our FREE Wagon Catalog 


THESE ARTICLES FREE IF YOU BUY FROM US. 
You our valuable Profit Sharing Certificates on purchase, and as soon as = 
PSR gg hoy pag Ly Log Ry yg 
Morris chair, couch or dresser free for larger unts. All funly explained 

Boo! 


in the nm Catalogue. State if 
want the free Vehicl and all 


Wagon get 
i Lage 1907 =, on rigs and carne, — terms, a, 
EAS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION ae 








The Good. 


See t is the real good?” 
asked in musing mood. 


Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man 
Pleasure, said the fool; 
Love, said the ey mnt 
Beauty, said the pa 

Freedom, said a areniner: 
Home, said the sa; ee 
Fame, said the sol 

Equity, the seer— 


8 ake my heart full sadly, 
he answer is not here.” 


Then within my = 
Softly this I heard 

“Each heart holds the secret; 
Kindness is the word.” 


—John Boyle O'Reilly. 





Money in Pears. 


“What is this pear orchard worth?” 
I enquired of the owner, says “Farm 
Journal.”’ 

“Twelve thousand dollars.” 

“How many acres?” 

“Twelve. I refused an offer of nearly 
$1,000 an acre for the orchard last month. 
Indeed, I don’t care to'sell it at any price, 
for it’s paying me an excellent income. 
Last season, for instance, I netted a little 
more than $2,000 on the crop.” 

Subsequent investigation confirmed the 
truth of Mr. Green’s surprising state- 
ments. The foundation and up-bringing 
of these profitable Van Buren county 
trees is an interesting series of facts. 
Briefly, as follows: 

About fifteen years ago Mr. Green had 
on his farm a twelve-acre field of cold, 
wet, unprofitable clay soil, sloping to the 
northeast. It wasn’t worth $100 an acre; 
it was the least desirable field in Mr. 
Green’s big genera! farm. Well, he did 
considerable thinking about the place. 
Finally he concluded to tile it, and the 
work began. 

Some of the neighbors poked fun at 
him, I believe; asserting that he was 
“sinking good money.” But he paid no 
attention to hints or sneers. Mile after 
mile of tile went underground; dollar after 
dollar was spent; the work was carefully 
and thoroughly done. If the large ex- 
pense frightened or annoyed him, he gave 
no sign;—just set his teeth hard, I sup- 
pose, and kept silence. 

Then, the following spring, he further 
surprised the neighbors by purchasing a 
large quantity of nursery stock. They 
sauntered over to see the trees. 

‘All pear trees?” said one. “Never 
heard of such a thing! This is a peach 
section, Neighbor Green. Guess you’ve 
made a mistake.” 

But Farmer Green bit his teeth hard 
again (I’m sure he did, although I wasn’t 
there to see),—and hustled those trees 
into the newly tiled ground. He set them 
16x20 feet apart, dug generous holes for 
the roots, and saw that no detail of this 
important work was neglected. There 
were 800 Bartlett, 250 Clapp’s Favorite, 
100 Bosc, 100 Flemish Beauty, 100 Anjou, 
and.a few Kieffer, Seckel, Howell, etc.,— 
about 1,470 trees in all. 

Every year he has given those trees the 
best of care—but not any manure. At 
various times however, he has applied 
a number of tons of bone meal and muri- 
ate of potash. He believes that much 
nitrogen—as contained in stable manure, 
nitrate of soda, eac.,—is especially harm- 
ful to pear trees, causing them to be 
more liable to the “blight.” 

In the spring the orchard is plowed to 
a depth of two or three inches. ‘Then, 
every ten days or two weeks, the harrow 
is used; the idea being to keep down, 
weeds, put the soil into excellent tilth, 
and conserve the moisture. All cultiva- 
tion ceases August Ist, at which time the 
orchard is seeded to some cover crop 
—usually oats and crimson clover. The 
latter should furnish all the nitrogen the 
trees ought to have, says Mr. Green, 

Spraying operations begin early each 
season—before the buds start. At the 
second spraying (just before blossoms 
open), Paris green is added to the Bour- 
deaux - mixture. A third application is 
made shortly after the blossoms fall— 
Bordeaux and Paris green. 

Pruning is done early, too, and it is 
done every year. Mr. Green’s rule is to 
“thin out” and ‘head back;” doing more 
of the former than of the latter, and not 
doing very much of either in any one 
year. He claims that too much pruning 
at one time produces rank growth of 
the tree, which (as in the case of too 
much nitrogen) greatiy favors the blight. 

His method of combating blight—in ad- 

dition to the precaution already nren- 
tioned—is to go through the orchard once 
a week all through the growing season, 
and cut out (well below the diseased part) 
every infected branch. He says: “Don’t 
cut into the blight and then go to an- 
other tree. Disinfect the knife first: and 
promptly burn all cuttings.” 

His experience is that the Bartlett, of 


and when the trees are young. Judging 
from his remarkable success in bringing 
up his orchard with a twelve-year loss of 
only twenty trees, his opinion is entitled 
to respect. Some other orchards in the 
same locality have been practically 
ruined by the disease. 

The crop is picked as soon as mature, 
but while quite green and hard, and sold 
at once to Chicago firms; and so great 
is the demand for this orchard’s now 
well-known product, that a large part of 
the crop is sold in advance of picking. 
Mr. Green simply has the fruit picked, 
sorted into three grades, (“‘culls’’ thrown 
out), packed into barrels, and hauled 
three miles to the steamship dock—a 
sure, cash deal.’ He often receives $2.50 
per barrel net for the better grades.—W. 
E. A, 





Our Two Best ‘Winter Apples. 


A reader of the “Farm and TYireside” 
who reports himself as a_ teacher, 
asks which two of the winter apples 
are best to be planted for market pur- 
poses. The question cannot be answered 
without reservation, says E. P. Powell. 
In this section (Western New York) I 
should select, without hesitation, the 
Baldwin and the Northern Spy. This 
choice would stand good along the line 
eastward as far as Maine. Maine is 
peculiarly a Baldwin state, where it 
grows to perfection. I believe that the 
Spy is in absolute perfection in Western 
New York. In Michigan, if I were to 
select two apples I might prefer the Yel- 
low Belleflower and Roxbury Russet if 
my soil were sandy. Upon the clay soil 
I should probably revert to Baldwin and 
Northern Spy. In Ohio, Grimes’ Gold- 
en might easily rank as one of the best. 
In Southeastern New York I should 
certainly include Newtown Pippin, but 
this choice omits everywhere the un- 
rivaled Spitzenbure. Wherever’ _ this 
apple can be .successfully grown _ it 
should stand in the front rank. I am in- 
clined to believe that we have one apple 
which will rival, both Baldwin and Spy 
if it does not displace the Baldwin. I 
refer to Sutton Beauty. The fruit is 
medium with yellow and crimson dis- 
tributed muchelike a well-ripened Bald- 
win. The tree is a good grower and the 
quality of the fruit is generally held to 
be better than the Baldwin. It certainly 
averages much better than the Bald- 
wins which reach our city markets. It 
is quite as good a keeper as the Baldwin, 
and is believed to be the coming export 
apple. In addition to these we have 
Dudley’s Winter which is a seedling of 
the Dutchess, of Oldenburg, and very 
much resembles that apple both in qual- 
ity and in appearance. It is not quite 
so sour, and is a very good keeper. The 
tree is reported to be very hardy, able 
to resist the coldest climate. In this re- 
spect it resembles the Duchess. For 
Pennsylvania I would select a different 
list, and probably in all cases would 
include the York Imperial, which is a 
very large, red, juicy apple and a splen- 
did keeper. Ben Davis will hold its 
own, especially in the more southern 
part of the apple belt. Ultimately how- 


ever, it will be discarded, because, its 
quality is hardly good for cooking and 
very poor eating. There still remains 
the King of Tompkins county for cer- 
tain localities, especially Western New 
York. It is as a rule a scattered bearer 
and the wood is not tough and enduring. 
I have omitted the Rhode Island Green- 
ing, which is a _ first-class standard 
throughout the whole apple belt. In 
all cases it should rank close after the 
Baldwin and Spy and in some. cases it 
will be preferred to either of these as a 
profitable orchard variety. Meanwhile 
the old fashioned Seek-no-Further has 
great claims upon us as a sure bearer 
of a clean, smooth, shapely fruit, of fine 
size, rarely running small or defective. 
The quality of this apple is generally 
prime for dessert; and ranks well in mar- 
ket, because it is a good shipper and a 
good keeper. 





What is Happiness ? 

Happiness is the greatest paradox in 
nature. It can grow in any soil, live 
under any conditions. It defies environ- 
ment. It comes from within. It is the 
revelation of the depths of the inner life 
as light and heat proclaim the sun from 
which they radiate. Happiness consists 
not of having, but of being; aot of 
possessing, but of enjoying. It is the 
warm glow of a heart at peace within 
itself. A martyr at the stake may have 
happiness that a king on his throne 
might envy. Man is the creator of his 
own happiness. It is the aroma of a 
life lived in harmony with high ideals. 
For what a man has he may be de- 
pendent on others; what he is rests with 
him alone. What he obtains in life is 
but acquisition; what he attains. is 
growth. Happiness is the soul’s joy in 
possession of the intangible.—William 
George Jordan. 





o 

One of the churches in a little West- 
ern town is so fortunate as to have a 
young woman as its pastor. She was 


called to the door of the parsonage one 
day, and saw there 4 much-embarrassed 
young farmer of the German type. 

“Dey said der minister lifed in dis 
house,’ he said. 

“Yes,”’ replied the fair paster. 

“Vell—m-—-I—I— vant to kit merrit!” 

“To get married? Very well, I can 
marry you,” said the ministress, en- 
couragingly. 

“Oh, but I got a girl already,” was the 


disconcerting reply.—‘Town and Coun- | 


try.” 





It is said there is nothing which dif- 
fuses itself more quickly in a family 
than the coolness, ‘indifference and dis- 
content which manifest themselves in 
the countenances of one of its members, 
This thought is not absolutely true. 
There are some things which communi- 
cate themselves with as much rapidity 
and more force. They are a bright 
smile, a frank and open manner, a 
cheerful face, a happy heart.—Selected. 





Vanity isn’t on the official list of vir- 
tues yet unless a man has a good opin- 
ion of himself he will never amount to 
much. 


It’s not fair to your lamp to 
dwarf its light with a poor 
chimney. I manufacture 
lamp-chimneys that get the 
most out of lamp-light, and 
that won't break from heat. 

I put MacBeTH on every 
one, because it tells you how 
to get the best in lamp- 


chimneys. 





My Index tells about these facts, and tells 
how to get the right size chimney for your 
lamp. It’s free—let me send it to you. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


WONDERFUL FENCING OFFER 


Direct from B ot oun fencing 
WVAVAVAVAWAVA TATA pen wn, In- 
m diana, W Sn 7 highest 
VA \TAVAW, away grade, strongest and great- 
2 est variety of poultry and 
farm note tha Prices just a 
little — n factory cost, 
lica p, just about 
- . pomok So Tien vines asked by 
sae anemarepmn means ame mas se allothers. In our free Fene- 
ing Catalogue we show a picture of our factory, also 
our entire line of fencing and netting with all our new 
wonderfully low prices. ¥ 






















catalogue explains why we can 

save you so much money, why 

= by is the strongest, 

orld, te up, best made 

in a world, tells — 
Don’t b 


‘atalogue, will get 

pa a or . a Eanes OUR GREAT 
NE PRO} SHARING OFFERS. 

THESE G ops FREE #790 our pan 
: us. On our plan 
of ws profits with every customer you can 
get a fine couch, Morris chair or other 
valuable goods abso- 
lutely free. Our Profit 





ws : beral , al 
2 explained in the fenc- 
ing book. Write today and ask for this great Fencing 


adress, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.,CHICAGO 


PONIES 


To Be Civen 
Away FREE 


We have several beau- 














tiful and valuable Shet- 
land pony outfits that 
we propose to gh = 
boys and girls w 

wide awake and ready to do us a favor, that is all. 

These are genuine Shetland ponies, stand about 
41 inches high, from 3 to 5 years old, well trained 
and broken, and as gentleas kittens, just the very 
thing you have been wanting for a long time. 

These outfits ictute pony, carriage and harness 
and saddle and 


IF YOU WANTA PONY OUTFIT SEND US 
YOUR NAME ON A POSTAL CARD TO-DAY 


The carriage is'a beauty, black body and yellow 
running gears. . Harness is black leather, gold- 
mounted buckles, and russet lines. Saddles and 
bridles are fine. These — outfits are worth from 
$200.00 to $300.00 but will not cost youa cent, if you 
hurry. Sendno money, just your name and - 
dress. Thisis a genuine bonafide offer, and 
first to answer this advertisement will stand the 
best chance to get a pony; so hurry, don’t waste a 
minute, but send us your name an address to-day. 
The pony outfits wil sent out next spring 
about the time the roads are nice. Address 

‘ARM PRESS, 198 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 




































‘How many times during a 
year would you be willing 
to pay 5 cents an hour for 
a reliable power? 


tools. etc. A g 


want it without delay. 


start an I, 


times, no doubt. 
. or bene ding fodder, grind- fly wheel-a turn or two by hand, 
ing feed, sawing wood, husk- and off it goes, working—ready to 
ing or shelling corn, churning. pump: help in a hundred ways. 
ing water, |separating cream, grind- 
many times, you could have used such convenient 
in eed, and when you want it you 


switch, open the fuel valve, give the 


Stop and think how many times 


power last week, for stance. 
There should be a gasoline engine 


An I. H. C. gasoline engine will - —_ farm. Whether it shall be 
furnish such power—a 3-horse engine, 
for instance, will furnish power equal oa ‘farm is for you to decide, but it 
to that of three horses at a cost of will pay you well to learn of the simple 
five cents an hour, and it will be al- construction of I. H. C. gasoline en- 
ways ready when you want it, and gines before you buy. It will pay 
ready to work as long and as hard as you to find out how easily they are and the way to find them out is tocall 
you wish. You don’t have to start a operated, how little trouble they give, on our local agent orwrite forcatalog. 
fire—not even strike a match—to how economical in the use of fuel, 
H. C. gasoline engine. how much power they will furnish, 
All you have to do is close a little how strong and durable they are. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


. H. C. or some other engine on 


(INCORPORATFD.) 


and sizes :—Horizontal (stationary or portable), 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20 horse power, 





















It will pay you to know these things, 






These engines are made in the following stytes 







Vertical, 2 and 3 horse power, 













all varieties, blights worst; Kieffer ana’ 
Seckel, least. Also, that the disease is 
most dangerous during damp seasons, 


PRATT’S€6 SC ALECIDE gl 


OSITIVELY DESTROY 


SAN JOSE, COTTONY ‘MAPLE SCALE, PEAR PSYLLA, ETC. 


Without Injury to the Trees. Samples, Prices and Endorsement of Experiment Stations on Application. 


B. G. PRATT CO., DEPT. N., 11 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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Bright's Disease ane Diabetes Cured 


Under the auspices of the Cincinnati Evening Post 
Five Test Cases Were Selected and Treated Pub- 
licly by Dr. Irvine K. Mott Free of Charge. 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, well and favorably known in that 
city as a learned physician—a graduate of 
the Cincinrati Pulte Medical College, and 
of the London, (Eng.) Hospital, has dis- 
covered a remedy to suc- 
cessfully treat Brighi’s 
Disease, Diabetes and 
other kidney troubles, 
either in their first, in- 
termediate or last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: 
“My method arrests the 
disease, even though it 
has destroyed most of 
the kidneys, and pre- 
serves intact that por- 

Z Zav* tion not yet destroyed. 
The medicines I use neutralize the poisons 
that formm a toxine that destroy the cells 
in the tubes in the kidneys.” 

The Evening Post, one of the leading 
daily papers of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing 
of Dr. Mott’s success, asked if he would 
be willing to give a public test to demon- 
strate his faith in his treatment, and prove 
its merits by treating five persons suffer- 
ing trom Bright’s Disease and Diabetes, 
free of charge, the Post to select the cases. 

Dr. Mctt accepted the conditions, and 
twelve persons were selected. After a most 
critical chemical analysis and microscopic 
examination had been made, five out of the 
twelve were decided upon. These cases 
were placed under Dr. Mott’s care and re- 
ports published each week in the Post. In 
three months all were discharged by Dr. 
Mett as cured. ‘The persons treated re- 
gained their normal weight, strength and 
appetite and were able to resume their 
usual work. Anyone desiring to read ihe 
details of this public test can obtain copies 
by sending to Dr. Mott for them. 

‘This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott 
an international reputation that has 
brought him into correspondence with peo- 
ple all over the world, and several noted 
Europeans are numbered among those who 
have taken his treatment and been cured, 
as treatment can be administered effect- 
ively by mail. 

The Doctor will correspond with those 
who are suffering with Bright’s Disease, 
Diabetes or any kidney trouble whatever, 
and will be pleased to give his expert 
opinion free to those who will send him a 
description of their symptoms. An essay 
which the Doctor has prepared about kid. 
ney troubles and describing his new method 
of treatment, will also be mailed by him. 
Correspordence for this purpose should be 
addressed to IRVINE K. MOTT, M. D., 
319 Mitchell Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 








CANCER 


OF THE BREAST 


CURED 


How Mrs. Rodman’s 
Life was Saved 


BuRLINGTON, N. J., Nov. 11, ’06. 
De. L. T. LEACH, 
Indiana 


polis, Ind. 
Dear Doctor :—I write to testify to the curative 
powers of CANCEROL for the treatment of 
mali; t disease. 1 was afflicted with two can- 
of the right breast, and after a persistent and 


cers 
stubborn fight, can truthfully say that both can- 


cers are © . My breast is entirely healed up 
and my general healthis good. Let methank you 
for the interest you have takeninme. Though I 
cannot express my feelings in words, my inmost 
sentiment is more than kind towards you. I thank 
the Good Lord for giving you the knowledge to 
make such a wonderful remedy. 
eee Sede 
CANCEROL has proved its merits in the treat- 
ment of cancer. It is not in an rimental 
stage. Records of undisputed cures of cancer in 
nearly every part of the body are contained in Dr. 
Leach’s new 100 page book. This book also tells 
u of cancer and instructs in the care of 
the patient ; tells what to do in case of bleeding, 
pain, odor, ete. A valuable guide in the treat- 
ment of any case. A copy of this valuable 


BOOK FREE TO THOSE INTERESTED 
Address, Dr. L. T. LEACH, 
Dept. O 








Here is one _ of the best subscription offers 
ever made. You should take advantage of it 
at once—Three Papers a Whole Year for 
One Dollar. Here are the papers;— 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
one year 
GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER \ All 
one year For 
PRAIRIE FARMER * 
weekly, one year 
If you already take any of these papers 
your subscription will be extended. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Is a 48-page monthly farm paper, well edi- 
ted and profusely illustrated, devoted to the 
interests of the farmer’s entire family. It has 
departments on horticulture, dairy, poultry, 
home, agriculture, stock raising, and many 
others. One article alone in_ any of the de- 
artments is well worth the subscription price 
or an entire year, 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
Published at Rochester, New_York, is a 
paper devoted to fruit raising. It is one of 
the best monthly publications of its class. 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER 
Is one of the oldest and best known agri- 
cultural papers in the West. It is a oe 
journal of 16.pages with departments devote 
to horticulture, stock and dairy, market, 
= and apiary, boys and girls, the farm 
ome, patterns, etc. 
Send your subscription to-day—money or- 
der, stamps, or silver. Address, 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














AGENTS WANTED scitct: 200 per cent, prot.” Write to- 
day for terms. F. R. Greene, 25 Lake St., Chicago. 


Important Facts About the Teeth 
That All Should Know. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

It is astonishing how properly 
eared for teeth add to the per- 
sonal appearance and attractiveness of 
the person. They make a beautiful per- 
son dazzling and a plain one beautiful. 
How many ladies are very careful in 
regard to their complexion, dress, hair, 
etc., which is all very well, but when they 
converse or smile, show bad teeth, which 
detracts greatly from their appearance. 

Every one should make it a rule to 
have his teeth examined every three 
months by a reliable dentist and the 
tiny specks filled with gold. If they be- 
gin to decay at the top of the tooth near 
the gums, it is the most painful place to 
have filled and should be attended to on 
the slightest discoloration. If it is bad- 
ly decayed at the top, the dentist will 
if you ask him, clean it out with the old 
fashioned tools by hand, it is not so 
painful as the machine. 

If they are in the front, the gold fill- 
ing can be iniaid, instead of the old way 
of pounding it in. Inlaid work of gold 
is lasting for the front teeth as they are 
the biting teeth. If your front teeth are 
very much diseased and will not hold 
fillings, have them cut off and white 
pivot teeth inserted on the roots instead 
of the old-fashioned false teeth on 
plates, 

These pivot teeth are fine and you can- 
not tell them from your own natural 
teeth. You will be surprised to know 
there are about twenty different shades 
of teeth, from tke pearly white down 
to a stained yellow tooth, suitable for 
the man who chews and smokes tobacco. 
You can get the same shade as your 
own, the gums will drop over them and 
no person can tell them from your own, 
even your most intimate frineds. 

You will find gold crowns more dur- 
able for the back and side teeth, they 
being the chewing teeth. If you have 
several teeth badly decayed on the sides, 
bridge work would be the right thing. 
For the benefit of those who do not 
know what bridge work is, I will ex- 
plain. Two or three white false teeth can 
be attached or bridged to two gold 
crowns, a gold crown being placed on 
jeach side of the white teeth. The roots 
and decayed teeth are pulled out and 
the gold crowns placed, one on the tooth 
| toward the front, and the other is placed 
,on the back tooth next to the wisdom, 
the white teeth being bridged between 
‘and braced on the back with gold. You 
lean chew fine and you will notice quite 
ja difference in your health and your di. 
|gestion, as your food must be thoroughly 
| masticated for good digestion, hence 
| perfect health. 
| If all your teeth are decayed you will 
‘have to have them extracted and false 
ones on’ plates instead. Many persons 
ido not know how to take care of their 
|teeth, they should be brushed after each 
meal and before going to bed with luke- 
warm water, (you are liable to get neu- 
ralgia if you use cold water) using a 
medium stiff brush, do not use a stiff 
brush or scrub too hard, or you will 
make new fillings. Some people scrub 
| their teeth so hard you would think they 
were scrubbing a floor. 

Beware of gritty tooth powders as they 
injure the enamel, if you use the powder 
use only twice a week. A liquid tooth 
wash is nice to rinse the mouth out, 
keeping it sweet and clean. Soap I 
would not advise, as it tends to give a 
| yellow tinge to the teeth. If you have 
|the toothache do not uSe creosote or 
| toothache cures as they contain some- 
| thing strong, it runs on the other teeth 

thereby decaying them. 
| Make a visit to the dentist and have 
them treated and put into proper shape. 

Camphor rubbed on the gums is benefi- 
cial for a slight neuralgia or toothache. 
| Never go to a cheap dentist as they do 
|'cheap work. Always pay a good price 
‘for a gold crown, then you will get one 
hrewne you will not be ashamed of, these 
cheap crowns give a copper or brass 
| tinge and if you have many of them, 
|} when you smile your mouth will look 
‘like a brass foundry. 

Have your dentist make and fit the 
gold crown as machine made ones never 
fit as well. Do not bite nuts, hard candy 
| or popcorn with your teeth as they will 
crack the enamel and break even strong 
teeth. Excessive candy eating wiil form 
an acid in the blood, thereby causing 
neuralgia inthe gums. Very hot or very 
cold water also cracks the enamel. 
Teeth is a subject we are all interested 
jin and I sincerely hope these few facts 
| Will be of interest to my readers.—S. S., 
Ohio, 








“Yes, the bride was given away by her 
eldest brother.” “Yes; why not her 
father?” “Well, the old man’s very 
conscientious; he said he couldn’t act a 
lie like her and her husband.”—Philadel- 
phia ‘‘Press.” 








Hunters of Moose. 


Not far from Lake Edward a few days 
ago a hunting party came up on the 
tracks of two moose that were walking 
leisurely through the woods. As. the 
party gained upon the animals the for- 
est echoed with the deep guttural bel- 
lowings of his consort. 

Now and then there was a crash as a 
dead tree was laid prostrate. The clat- 
tering din of his horns as they came in 
ontact with the timber showed the prog- 
ress of the bull. 

To follow behind such an uproar of bel- 
lowings, such crashing of falling timber 
and rattling of antlers was excitement 
indeed. After a while the route led ob- 
liquely down a hill to the edge of still 
water, across which the moose had just 
swum. 

The mud stirred dp by them in their 
passage was still eddying in the stagnant 
water, which was carefully crossed by 
the hunters on a dead trunk fallen from 
bank to bank. Gaining upon their quarry 
their nostrils became sensible of a strong 
odor of musk, and as they rapidly ad- 
vanced the hunters tightly grasped their 
guns on endeavoring to see through the 
thickets ahead for a sight of the game. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly the dense 
underwoad was left and the party stood 
on the edge of a little open valley. An 
enormous black mass, rearing majestic 
antlers was just entering a group of 
young maples at the farther side of the 
valley, when the sight of a rifle was 
brought upon him, and the surrounding 
forest reverberated with the unwonted 
report. 

Uttering a roar the huge brute sank 
plunging into the bush. As the guides 
rushed on with a shout, the bull, with an- 
other roar, rose and disappeared before 
there was time for another shot. 

The blood stained track was followed 
until darkness put an end to the pursuit, 
and when the trail was taken up on the 
following morning the lifeless moose was 
found not a hundred feet from where 
the chase was suspended on the previous 
night.—‘‘Kansas City Journal.” 





Save the Manure.—Taking the farmer 
as a whole there is no question but 
what he appreciates the real value of 
manure, but for the benefit of the few 
who are still ‘‘doubting Thomases” the 


following, which appeared in the Nation-| 


al Stockman, is reprinted: 
“Probably the value of manure was 
never before so well appreciated as now. 


Necessity has made farmers see it, and | 


not only those who are working lands 
farmed for generations, but those who 
are farming lands once thought to be in- 
exhaustible. In some of the latter dis- 
tricts, where we have been told that the 
land ‘would never wear out’ sales of ma- 
nure spreaders have been. enormous, 
showing that farmers are learning that 
any land will decrease in productiveness 
under the constant drain of cropping. 
But still many do not appreciate the im- 
portance of saving and utilizing manure, 
are wasting their home supply and buy- 
ing commercial fertilizers. Fertilizers 
are valuable, especially for reclaiming 
land, but unless they are accompanied 
by the intelligent handling of manure 
the time must come when the average 
farm cannot afford to purchase them. 
We are just entering the season when 
most of the manure is made. Study to 
save every bit of it, protect it, get it on 
the land as soon as possible, and put it 
where it will do the most good, not on 
the most convenient place.” 





A Fish Tale of the Meuse.—An angler 
in the River Meuse in Belgium, while 
fishing recently, felt a light bite as he 
was pulling in his line. Then there was a 
second pull, and just as the fish was ap- 
pearing on the water, an enormous pike 
made a spring at it and went off with 
his prey and 100 feet of line. 

After much trouble it was wound in, 
and the astonished angler found that he 
had caught first a perch of about one 
pound weight and well on the hook, then 
a pike of four pounds, which had half 
swallowed the perch, then a pike of thir- 
teen pounds weight, who had seized on 
the smaller pike in his endeavor to wrest 
the perch from. him. 





oO — 

The Crow.—While it is true that crows 
do a small amount of damage, they are 
yet a friend of man, and every year the 
agricultural department of the United 
States reiterates the statement that “the 
amount of good done by the crow in 
destroying grasshoppers, May beetles, 
cutworms and other injurious insects ex- 
ceeds the loss caused by the destruction 
of corn,” and adds that ‘the loss they 
occasion can be prevented by tarring the 
corn before planting.’’ This is said year 
after year, but year after year the Elgin 
club has its crow hunt.—Springfield “Re- 
publican.” 





Suburbs—‘‘Sir, your chickens have 
been coming over into my garden.’”’ Kom- 
mewter—“‘I was wondering what had be- 
come of them. Do you fry ’em or boil 
’em?"—Cleveland “Leader.” 


Practical Books 


| FOR THE 
_ Fruit Grower. 


Books which every. Horticulturist should 
have in his Library. 


Plums and Plum Colours 


By Prof. F. A. Waugh, A complete man- 
ual on all known varieties of piums and 
their successful management. Plum cultur: 
is one of the’ most complicated of fruit 
specialties, and Prof. Waugh is one of 
the best known of the specialists, and this 
work represents in an unusual degree the 
original discoveries of the author. Never- 
theless, the discoveries and practical ex- 
perience of others have not been disre- 
garded. The book will be found indis- 
pensable to the scientist, to the nurseryman 
and to the cultivator. Illustrated, 391 pages, 


Re MORON: “HOROEN Sse e tice Sect ceesesipscese $1.5 
_The Propagation of Plants 
| By Andrew S, Fuller. Illustrated with 


numerous engravings. An eminently prac- 
tical and useful werk. Describing the 
process of hybridizing and crossing and 
| also many different modes by which. cul- 
tivated plants may be propagated and 
multiplied, 350 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. .$1.50 


Quince Culture 


By W. W. Meech. An illustrated hand- 
book for the propagation and cultivation 
of the quince, with descriptions of varieties, 
insect enemies, diseases and their remedies. 
New and _ enlarged edition, 180 pages. 5x7 
inches. Cloth 00 


Small Fruit Culturist 


By Andrew 8, Fuller. The book covers 
the whole ground of. propagating small 
fruits, their culture, varieties, packing for 
market, ete. It is very finely and thor- 
oughly illustrated, and makes an admirable 
companion to “The Grape Culturist.’”’ 298 
pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth .......... 0000 01.00 


Systematic Pomology 


By F. A. Waugh, professor of horticulture 
and landscape gardening in the Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college, formerly oi 
the university of Vermont. This is the 
first book in the English language which 
has ever made the attempt at a complete 
and comprehensive treatment of systematic 
pomology, It presents clearly and in detail 
the whole method by which fruits are 
studied. 288 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth....$1.00 


Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Mar- 
keting 


By F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to 
the picking, storing, shipping and market- 
ing of fruit.. The principal subjects ‘covered 


and packing fruit, storage, evaporating, 
canning, statistics of the fruit trade, fruit 
package laws, commission dealers and deal- 
| ing, cold storage, etc, etc. No progressive 
| fruit grower can afford to be without this 
| most valuable book, Illustrated. 232 pages. 
EET PD. STE oo cso svisny soup ecsanede ooo e 0G. 00 


'Grape. Culturist 


| By A. S. Fuller, This is one of the very 
| best of works on the culture of the hardy 
| grapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ments of propagation, culture, etc., with 150 
excellent engravings, illustrating planting, 
training, grafting, etc. 282 pages, 5x7 inches) 





RENMEED. oS sababeasadcastt> sen en0skeaset Sree Fl 
Spraying Crops 
By C,. M. Weed. A treatise explaining 


the principles and practice of the applica- 
tion of liquids and powders to plants for 
destroying insects and fungi. Illustrated. 
140 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth 50 cents. 


American ‘Grape Growing and 
Wine Making 


By George Husmann of California, New 
| and enlarged edition. With contributions 
from well-known grape growers, giving 
| wide range of experience. The author of 
| this book is a recognized authority on the 
subject. Illustrated, 269 pages. 5x7 inches 
Cloth $1.50. 


The Nut Culturist 


By Andrew S, Fuller, A treatise on the 
Ppropagation, planting and cultivation of 
nutbearing trees and shrubs adapted to the 
climate of the United States, with the 
scientific and common names of the fruits 
known in commerce as edible or otherwise 
useful nuts. Illustrated... 2909 pages. 5x7 
inches, Clot 4.55 <sde» OTE Tere ++ -$1.50 


Insects and Insecticides 


By Clarence M. Weed. A practical man- 
| ual concerning noxious insects and methods 
|of preventing their injuries, with many 
illustrations. 334 pages. 5x7 inches. 
| Cloth $1.50 


|Pear Culture for Profit 


| By P. T. Quinn. A practical guide to 
| profitable pear culture. 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth ........... Pane 


Successful Fruit Culture 


A practical guide to the cultivation and 
propagation of fruits, by Samuel T. May- 
nard. This book is written from the stand- 
point of the practical fruit grower. who is 
striving to make his business profitable by 
growing the best fruit possible and at the 
least cost. It is up to date in every par- 
ticular, and covers the entire practice ol 
fruit culture, . Illustrated. 274 pages. 5x7 
imchés, ~ CYOUR «iis i6 fbi ivee add Ste ete $1.00 


Catalog Free to All 


Qur Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) 
will be sent free of charge-to all applying 
for the same. Our New, Large, Descriptive 
Illustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 6x9 inches, 50 
illustrations, thoroughly indexed by Titles 
and Authors, and containing Detailed De- 
scriptions -of all the best books on Rural! 
and Home Topics, sent for six cents in 
stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


| 439-441 Lafayette St., New York. 
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Blossoms of Hill and Dell. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, by B. 
F. M. Sours. 


Blossoms of hill and dell, 
Joyous we stray 

Where the bright rivulet 
Wanders all day. 


Over the wooded lands 
Sweetly you spring, 
Fragrant, and veautiful, 
Formed by my King. 


Over the meadows, far, 
Wander the hours: 

Violets everywhere— 
Beautiful flowers! 


Blossoms of wood and dell, 
Joyous we stray, 

Drinking your songs of praise 
All the glad day. 


—Mechanicsburg, Pa. 





A Plea for Our Farmer Boy. 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by Leo 
D. Horn. 

In most of the agricultural regions of 
our beloved country there is a scarcity 
of good, intelligent, trustworthy able= 
bodied men. In fact so scarce are. they 
becoming that our farmer friend is find- 
ing it necessary to offer considerably 
higher wages in order to get men to do 
his work. And then his inducements are 
not responded to by the practised and 
skilful farmer, but by the green blunder- 
ing laborer from the city or the foreigner 
who know little more about the work he 
is required to do than the work knows 
about him. 

And why this scarcity? Where are the 
young men who were born and raised in 
thecountry? Gone tothe city. Thesuperior 
inducements offered by the city in wages, 


proper channels for his activities no mat- 
ter ‘where he may be compelled to go. 
No! No! No! Emphatically No! Not 
the young man but his parents and his 
community are the cause. They literally 
drive him away from home. 


Is there no remedy for this evil. Yea, 
I may almost say crime? Is there no 
way to keep the energetic, brainy and 
progressive young fellows at home? 
There to make use of their talents and 
energies for the bétterment of their 
homes and communities. There surely 
is, and it lies in the power of the par- 
ents of those young men to apply the 
remedy. 

Fathers and mothers, if you love your 
sons, if you love your homes, if you love 
your communities, if you love your grand 
and glorious country, begin at once to 
apply the remedy which will keep your 
sons at home, 

Begin while he is yet a young child 
by making his home one of happiness. 
His soul craves it, and he will have it, 
if not wholesome pleasure at home, then 
the unwholesome and _ soul-destroying 
pleasures of the world. Make his home 
all that a home can be expected to be. 

Make him feel that his home is the 
happiest place in the world. 

Give him a good liberal education. If 
in any way possible give him a college 
training. Give him a chance to cultivate 
and improve the talents and faculties 
with which he has been endowed. 


(Drop your ancient ideas and methods 
of work, and adopt more up-to-date ones. 
This an age of rapid progress, and if 
you are not willing to recognize it your 
son will. He will wish to take a hand 
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HOME OF A SUBSCRIBER OF GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
You can sometimes judge of the productiveness of a farm by the size of its barns and its straw stacks 
Thus judged, the above must be considered a productive farm. 


Pm 











culture and pleasure is the cause of this 
scarcity. 

The young man who has been raised 
on a farm has brains and ambition just 
as well as his city cousin. He also has 
as strong desire for pleasure. He early 
comes to the realization that on the 
average farm as a common farmhand 
his brains are little needed, and that his 
ambitions in most cases are literally 
trampled under foot. He seeks for good 
wholesome pleasure, but instead finds 
none at all, or only the abasing pleasures 
of the ever-enticing saloon. Here his 
soul is being consumed and his ambition 
drowned by the heat of passion unless 
by some providence he is delivered from 
its terrible fascination. 

He seeks in vain for satisfaction for his 
talents and desires until, by chance, per- 
haps, he hears of the superior advantages 
and opportunities offered by the city. He 
hesitates no longer, but, saying goodby 
to the country and to farm life, he goes 
to the city. Here he expects to win fame 
and fortune. And he does win them if 
his character is sufficiently strong to 
carry him safely through the storm of 
temptation, trials and snares that beset 
him on every side from the very first 
moment that he sets foot in the city. 

What a pity that he has been compelled 
to leave his home and people in order 
to find what his heart most desires. What 
a pity that his native home and com- 
munity by driving him off has robred 
itself of its best brains and brawn, and 
leaves -for itself nothing but the worth- 
less, unambitious young fellows with 
perhaps a few capable energetic young 
fellows who have found sufficient oppor- 
tunity at home. 

It is a shame that such conditions 
should prevail. And it is a serious state 
of affairs, for it is bound to bring ruin- 
ation in proportion to the loss in talent. 

Wherein lies the cause of this deser= 
tion of the farming regions by the best 
blood? Who is responsible? Some may 
say the young man has no right to 
desert his home. Can he be the cause? 
Is it his fault that he seeks other chan- 
nels for his energies to work in? Cer- 
tainly not, for he will'seek and find the 


in the natural progress of his environ- 
ments, and, if not granted that oppor- 
tunity at hcme then he will surely seek 
in other and perhaps more congenial en- 
vironments, 

For the sake of your country, your 
community, your home and your son 
do all in your power to keep him ait 
home, 


oY 
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Blenheim Pippin.—From Charles Down- 
ing, who says it is fine. In the American 
Pomologicai Catalogue it is marked 
large, roundish oblong, yellow and red, 
very good; desirable for family and mar- 
ket; winter. Origin, England. 

Cogswell—From Downing, who says it 
is also fine. Quoted as above; medium 
size, roundish oblong, yellow and red, 
best quality, family and market; winter; 
origin, America. 

Mellon,—It has hardly an equal among 
the larger early and mid-winter apples. 
In beauty, delicacy of texture and ex- | 
cellence of flavor, it is unexceptionable, 
says the Michigan “Farmer.” Quoted 
medium in size, roundish oblong, yellow 
and red, family and market; one of the 
most delicious; winter; American. 

Mother.—From Charles Downing, who 
says “It is the best apple I ever ate.” 
Quoted as medium size, roundish conical, 
yellow and red, best quality, family and 
market; winter; American. 

Shiawassee Beauty.—This handsome 
apple is held in high esteem by Mr. 
Downing, and is becoming popular, ri- 
valing the Fameuse, which it resembles 
somewhat, but it is free from the defects 
of the Fameuse. Quoted as medium size, 
oblate, red and yellow, very good, fam- 
ily and market; winter; American. 

Fanny.—R. J. Black says it is a large, 
highly-colored, summer apple, from 
eastern Pa., tender and very pleasant. 
Quoted as medium size, oblate, red- 
striped, very good, family and market; 
summer; American. Mr. Downing says 
it is in every way superior to Red Astri- 
chan, 








Figures may not lie, but they are not 
always what they appear to be—thanks 
to the cunning of tailors and dressmak- 











Ocean S. S. | 2 
** Vueltabajo”’ | 
owned and 
operated by 
management 
of 1.L. &D.Co 





1905—Paid 104. 1906—Paid 124. 


lantation, 


thousand dollars’ worth of lumber and logs now in Com- 

pany’s yards at Mobile and Chicago. Fourteen steam- 

ship loads of mahogany and cedar already shipped to 

U.S. 2500 acres corn just harvested. Five Company’s 

stores on plantation, Cattle, 1800 head (hides, etc.) 250,- 

ooo zapote trees (chicle or chewing gum), Rubber trees, 

large number, fully grown, ready to tap, 

3rd—Future Sources of Revenue—Henequen—long es- 

tablished industry in Mexico; called the “‘millionaire- 

maker.” At $60 per acre (low estimate) each thousand 

acres of henequen will yield 14% dividend on total capital- 

ization. 12000 acres being planted. Rubber trees—one | 
| million (S500 acres already planted). Tropical Fruits— | 
200,000 banana plants growing, large crop ready next | 


OFFICERS. 
President, WM. H. ARMSTRONG, 
Ex-U. 8. Railroad Commissioner, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice-President, COL. A. K. McCLURE, 
Ex-Editor Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Secretary and Treasurer, C. M. MCMAHON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Counsel, A. L. WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa. 












1st—Large dividends, increasing earning power of stock | 
—22% conservatively estimated on full development of | 


d—Present Sources of Revenue—Over one hundred | 





Unloading 
Logs 
at 
Mobile, 
Ala. 





NOTICE 


The Next Semi-Annual Dividend of 4% Will Be Paid to Stockholders of Record April 1, 1907. 
We Guarantee 8% Dividends, Payable Semi-Annually. We Have Exceeded This Guarantee 
Each Year as Follows: 

1907—24 Paid Jan. 31. 4¢ declared Payable April Ist. 
Only a few more shares at par. When these are subscribed, PRICE WILL POSITIVELY BE ADVANCED. 
5 WHAT FACTS WARRANT THIS INCREASE? 


year. 7ooo orange trees set out. Lemons, grape fruit, 
etc., planted. 

4th—Improvements Completed and Paid For—Many 
permanent buildings, 30 miles railroad, new locomotive, 
telephone line, saw-mill on plantation, saw-mill in Mobile, 
two steamships. 

5th—Security of Investment—Entire property and im- 
provements = and free from debt, title held in trust 
by a Philadelphia trust company for protection of stock- 
holders. There are 20,000 shares of stock, so that each 
is a first lien on 14 2-5 acres of ground. Each share is, 
therefore, as safe as a first mortgage bond. 

Invest now—share in 4% dividend. Over so00 stock- 
holders. Liberal terms, $5 per month per share. We 
will send free the complete illustrated report of the Pres- 
ident, issued December 31, 1906; also the report of the 
inspector elected by the stockholders. 

Write to-day. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Consists of Officers and 
H. A. MERRILL, Pres. City Nat. Bank, Mason City, la. 
Mes B. BARNES, Justice Supreme Court, Norfolk, Neb. 
ICTOR DUPONT, JR., DuPont Powder Works, Wilming- 


ton, Del. 
A. G. STEWART, Ex-Attorney-General of Porto Rico, 
Waukon, lowa. 


International Lumber and Development Co., 


758 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








New Locomotive on I. L. 





& D. Co.’s property, attached to a train of mahogany and cedar 
logs, on way to Chenkan, the seaport on Company’s land. (Picture taken in two sections.) 








**THE LAND of the PERFECT PEACH” 








is described by Miss Helen Gray in the ‘SEABOARD MAGAZINE” for October, and the 
article carries many convincing illustrations. 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES 


Exist in the South, and the magazine will point them out to you. It willshow you why achange 
in your location for a fruit farm in our territory will be more pleasant and profitabl 
work can be carried on almost the entire year, and where lands are fertile and productive. 
Sent FREE on request, together with other handsomely illustrated literature descrip- 
tive of the South and its wonderful resources and progress. 
Special low rates are offered to homeseekers who wish to investigate the various sections. 


J. W. White, Gen’l Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, Dept. “K” 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





REMNANTS OF 


BARGAIN SALE 


SILK RIBBONS 


BEAUTIFUL SILK RIBBONS 


awst FREE 





To close out our 
tremendous large 
stock of Reme 
Dants of Silk 

















our lady friends. 
first-class, useful goods. 


receipt of price. Address 





ers. 


Silk 
ou 


Ribbens, which 


fs the largest in quantity, value and variety in New York 
City, we ave marked the prices way down, These are the 
most beautiful Silk 

able mark-down sale we are making an unprecedented and unparal- 
leled BARGAIN OFFER, These beautiful Silk Ribbons 
were recently purchased at wholesale auction sales at pri 
will enable our lady customers to secure anheard of ine. 
We are overstocked and must sell them at a greatly reduced 
price from their real value. These ribbons are really very fine 
tibbons. Please do not judge them by our MARK.DOWN 
PRICES, They are bought in very large quantities at wholesale 
auction sales, and we generally buy for spot cagh a: the ribbons 3 
mill has. We have bought as high as 83,000 worth of these 
beautiful Silk Ribbons at one time, and they are certainly 
of most excellent value. We are anxious to sell a lot of these rare 
Ribbons in_every neighborhood 
RCUT Pr 


Ribbons in the East, and at this remark 


ices which 


y g! , as their beauty and value at 
RICES will sell lots of them to your lady friends. 
ber, th are all from one to two and three 





ow, ese 
rds in length, and many of them arc the fmest quality of Ribbens 
sacs market, of different wiaths, in a variety of i 
in fact, nearly all colors are represented; also different kinds of 
Ribbons adapted for bonnet strings, neckwear, trimming for hats 
and dresses, bows, scarfs, etc., ett. No lady can purchase such fine 
Ribbons as these at any store in the land for many times our price, 
so that the bargains offered by us should be taken advantage of by 
our customers, 
Our stock of Silk Ribbons, from which we put up these 3s5-cent 
, packages, consists of Crown Edge, Gros Grain, Moire, Picot Edge, 
Satin Edge, Silk Brocade, Striped Ottoman, and various other styles of Plain and Fancy Silk Ribbons suited to the wants of 


ionable shades ; 


We put up carefully - assorted packages of Silk Ribbons, assorted colors, no remnants less than one yard long, and all 
We will send x package for 86 cents, silver, or 86 cents in 2-cent stamps. Carefully packed fn boxes, postpaid, upoa 


PARIS RIBBON CO., Box {713 Station E, NEW YORK CITY, Ni. Y. 

















Destroy This 
Pest with 


Arsenate of Lead 


E variety of leaf-eating insect is de- 
stroyed by this insecticide; the codling moth 
and other moths, caterpillars, grubs and 
slugs; the potato bug, elm leaf beetle, etc. 
Swift’s Arsenate of Lead is white, sticks to 
the foliage, and cannot burn or scorch, no 
sorted how strong a solution is used. More 

ighly recommended than any other insecti- 
a e. Write for free booklet. Itwillinterest you. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 45 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Harrow FREE 


_ RETURN AT OUR EXPENSE 
iF IT DOESN’T PLEASE YOU, 




















Here is a harrow that looks very 
different from the old spike or spring 
toothed harrow. 

It zs different. Every point of dif- 
ference is a point of big improvement. 
It is as much better than the old 
fashioned harrow as a modern plow is 
better than the Indians’ crooked stick. 





plowed jand, crushes theciods. 


The coulters or teeth of the “Acme” work 
asa gang plow. They turn over the pulver- 
ized ground and give the crop all the soil’s 


benefit. Farmers will tell you that bigger 
crops grow after an Acme harrowing. 
FREE BOOK for your Farm Library. 


Write us today and we'll send you free, @ valuable 
booklet, “A Perfect Seed Bed.’’ It means money to you. 


sBox 33. DUANE H. NASH, 
ox 


EVERGREENS 


Mention Nursery grown, hardy everywhere. 

All sizes for all purposes, lowest 
eae prices. 50 bargain lots, first class, 
prepaid $1 to $10 per — * ca Nurs- 


e oa Forest Tre 
FR :—One beautiful ‘Black Hill 
= to every customer. Send 


r free Cat. and Bargain Sheet. 
D. Hill, Evergreen Specialist 
Box 46, Dundee, Ill. 




























VIRGINIA FARMS 
$8 per Acre and up 


with improvements. Good productive soil, abundant 


water ony and best climate on earth. Near rail- 
road and good markets with best church, school and 
social advantages. For list of farms, excursion rates 
and our pore es es towing weet others 
have accomplished, write H. LA 
BAUME, Agr. and Indl. ‘et Ge Moot & Western 
Ry., Box FN , Roanoke. V 


NeW NorFOLK& WESTER 


Uirainia and Ohio Line 


OUR SEEDS, PLANTS, 


Roses, Bulbs, Jenne: Shrubs. 


cPore AND ORNAMENT. 

REES have been the 

Sendleed of excellence for 

over half a century. You 

take no chances in buying of 

us, a8 no fairer peices are 
ua. 








Setactory in Fesvite, We 
mail postpa Roses, 
Planta, Tats, View, Ete., 
and guarantee safe arriv: 
and satisfaction, larger b: 
express or freight. You wil 
our extraordinary cheap offers ng 





neat iin dred chi 

=s &® hundred choice collections of 

ants, te. Your address on a postal met 
bring you our elegant 1 68. page Catalogue FREE. 


for it today and see what val 
ttle money. 63 years. 44 greenh Sousen, YY he 
THE STORRS & HARRISON co., 
Box 316, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 









































The above artistic group of rural photographs were all sent by Mr. A. E, Rittenhouse, an esteemed subscriber to Green’s 


Fruit Grower, living in Delaware. 


clear views, I congratulate this young lady on her marked success. 


painting a picture. 


I am told that his daughter took these photographs. 
Many of these pictures might serve as models for an artist in 


I am an admirer of art and see much to be enthusiastic over in this little group of photographs. 


Knowing how difficult it is to get good 





Mystery of Tree Growth. 


One of the most wonderful among the 
many incomprehensible mysteries of 
earth in tree growth. Everything con- 
nected with life and growth, animal and 
vegetable, is a mystery, for that mat- 
ter, for all human knowledge fails to 
penetrate the hidden operations of na- 
ture, or to tell the why and the how of 
life, says Montgomery (Ala), Advertiser. 
We see two plants growing side by side, 


fed from the same sources below and 
above the ground, so far as we can de- 
termine, yet one produces a_ beautiful 


the other an ill-smelling and 
One tree produces a de- 
licious peach and, another a sour crab, 
yet so far as we can see the same ele- 
ments sustain both. We see and realize 
the difference, but fail to understand it. 

But there are some things about tree 
growth, aside from leaves, flowers or 
fruit, that are as deep a mystery as is 
anything connected with animal life. An 
acorn, for example, is planted in the 
earth and in due time it sends down 
roots and send up a tiny sprout. If not 
interfered with it continues to grow, and 
in the course of many years becomes a 
tree. During this time the roots have 
been attracting moisture and food from 
the earth and the trunk and limbs have 
been obtaining something from the air. 
Each year a new layer of wood is added, 
and so it continues till a great giant of 
the forest is the result. 

The material for all this wood has been 
obtained somehow and from some source, 
but how it is done is the mystery. It 
may be one of many great trees growing 
almost against each other, and each has 
managed to absorb many cords of wood 
from hidden recesses of nature which 
man cannot fathom. We can search the 
earth and the air with all our powers 
and with all the instruments and appli- 
ances at our command, but we will fail 
to detect the tree germs, 

Nor is this all or the greatest mystery. 
Two trees grow up side by side, fed from 
the same source, yet the wood of one is 
the soft yellow poplar and the other hard 
white hickory; one may be beautiful 
bird’s eye or curled maple and the other 
pitch pine or oak. There is another mys- 
tery that man cannot penetrate. Some- 
where or somehow the alchemy or chem- 
istry or machinery of nature carries on 
its tireless and ceaseless work, and the 
result is before us. That is all man 
knows, and probably all he will ever 
know, on the subject. All nature is a 


rose and 
ugly opposite. 


mystery, and the growth of trees is not 
the least. 





Farm Storage of Apples.—A few years 
ago it was quite the fashion among the 
larger apple growers to build storage 
houses. Those constructed about ten 
years ago were nearly all made on what 
is known as the ventilation system. 
They are what is now called “common 
storage.”’ They had no means of refrig- 
eration, and depended for cooling entirely 
on the circulation of air. They were a 
considerable success in their day and 
generation, but times have changed. 
Such storage is distinctly less popular 
now. The men who have good common 
storage still make money at it, one year 
with another, but the refrigerated city 
storage now takes up the bulk of the 
apple crop and unquestionably handles 
it better than the common storage houses 
can handle it. There has arisen the 
question once more whether the farm 
storage house could not be built with ice 
refrigeration. If the fruit-grower could 
cool down his fruit quickly when it is 
picked and hold it for only a short time, 
his principal end would be gained. Sev- 
eral attempts at building ice storage 
houses are reported to us, but no special 
successes have been mentioned. There 
are considerable difficulties in the way, 
but wherever the fruit grower is situated 
so as to get his ice conveniently and 
cheaply, there are real possibilities of 
success in it. 





Love knows nothing about philosophy, 
and it cares less. 

After all, the easiest way to do a thing 
is to do it right. 

What the world needs just now is men 
who talk less and say more. 

Popular ministers avoid touching the 
sore spots of their congregation. 

Other things are as scarce as the teeth 





of a hen—a _ vrooster’s, for instance.— 
“Chicago News.” 
Yes, it is true. We offer 


Green’s Fruit Grower three 
years for $1.00 and if you 
send in your subscription 
without delay we will send 
~ as a gift Green’s book, 

meh ie just printed, en- 
title *“*How We Made the 
Old Farm Pay at Fruit Grow- 
ing,’’ with several pages de- 
voted to how to propagate all kinds of 
fruit, plants, vines and trees, also pages 
devoted to instructions for beginners in 
fruit growing. 


Co 


Importance of Pruning. 


Trees are pruned chiefly for some or all 
of the following reasons: To snape the 
top, to check the growth in certain direc- 
tions, to prevent the limbs from crowd- 
ing, to induce fruitfulness, and to pre- 
vent overbearing, says “Springfield Re- 
publican.’”’ A beginner is more likely to 
prune too much than too little. If the 
top has been started so that the main 
branches do not form nearer than six 
or eight inches from each other, around 
a good central leader, there will be little 
danger of splitting down later on when 
the trees become loaded with fruit: and 
very little pruning will be needed for the 
first few years. Do most of the pruning 
toward the outside, leaving the center 
well supplied with leaf-bearing twigs for 
some time, so as to make a good stocky 
limb that is capable of holding up a good 
load of fruit. In order to promote growth 
and the proper formation of the top, and 
to keep the tree in good health, prune 
when the trees are dormant and not 
frozen. To induce fruitfulness in a tree 
that is growing too vigorously at the ex- 
pense ‘of fruit, prune a fortnight before 
midsummer; this will induce the forma- 
tioi of fruit buds, and wounds made at 
this season will heal over freely and 
rapidly. 

It should be remembered that the pro- 
duction of seeds is an exhaustive process, 
and that a small fruit contains just about 
as many seeds as a large one of the 
same variety. Consequently it exhausts 
a tree much more to produce a bushel 
of small apples than a bushel of large 
ones. Fruit buds are formed early in 
the season, and so if the tree is taxed 
too heavily with fruit this year, these 
buds for next season’s crop must re= 
main dormant for want of sufficient 
nourishment. If properly thinned, a tree 
must be induced to bear a moderate crop 
of fruit every year. There should be no 


off-year if the fruit is properly thinned. 
Proper thinning depends on _ circum- 
stances. No two peaches or plums should 


be allowed to touch each other, and six 
to eight inches apart is a good distance 
for apples and pears. If the trees have 
been pruned so as to distribute the fruit 
spurs throughout the tree, that will be 
as much of a load as the tree should 
carry, and props will not be necessary 
to prevent the branches from breaking. 

The farmer may have to let his cattle 
starve for want of grain, but the whiskey 
mill will keep going. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 





Brilliants. 


God sent his singers upon the earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again. 
—Longfeéllow. 


“What shall I do to gain eternal life?” 
Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is 


rife, 
Yea, with thy might. 
—Schiller. 


Our many deeds, the thoughts that we 
have thought, 

They go out from us throng'!ng every hour; 

“nd in them all is folded up a power 


| 





‘hat on the earth doth move them to and! 


fro: 

mighty are 

wrought 

In hearts we 
know. 


And the marvels they have 


and never 


—F. W. 


know not may 


Faber. 


or the heart grows rich in giving; 
All its wealth is living grain; 
s.ed which mildew in the garner 
Scatter all with gold the plain. 
's thy burden hard and heavy? 
Do thy stens drag wearily? 
I!elp to bear they brother’s burden, 
God will bear both it and thee. 
—Mrs. Charles. 


‘These thorns are sharp, yet I can tread on, 


them; 
This cup is loathsome, yet He makes it 
sweet; 
My face is steadfast towards Jerusalem, 
My heart remembers it. 


Although to-day I walk in tedious ways, 
To-day His staff is turned into a rod, 
Yet will I wait for Him the appointed days, 
And stay upon my God, : 

—Christianna Rossetti. 





Guinea Pigs.—The output of Miss 
Mosher’s novel farm is sold mostly to 
universities and governmental hospitals, 
where they are used for laboratory 
purposes, The blood and organs of a 
guinea pig are said to be more like 
those of a human being than those of 
any other animal. 

For these little animals Miss Mosher 
receives good prices. At wholesale they 
bring her seventy-five cents apiece. 
while in retail lots of $1.50 each. If she 
is able to raise a pair of black guinea 
pigs she may receive as high as $20 
per pair. Miss Mosher ships about 100 
guinea pigs a month. 





The 600 pigs are kept in a barn 12 by 
30 feet, in thirty small pens, which are | 
placed in tiers. To feed them requires 
one hour a day. They take very small 
quantities, and eat hay, grain, corn, 
potatoes, carrots and bran. The guinea | 
pigs multiply rapidly. They breed every 
four or five weel:s, are healthy little an- 
imals and live four or five years.—Wash- 
ington “Star.”’ 





As Professor Cook says: ‘‘There can be} 
no doubt but that in eating honey our) 
digestive machinery is saved work that 
it would have to perform if we ate cane 
sugar; and in case it is overworked and 
feeble, this may be just the respite that 
will save from breakdown.” A. I. Root 
says: “Many people who cannot eat 
sugar without having unpleasant symp- 
toms follow, will find by careful test that 
they can eat good, well-ripened honey 
without any difficulty at all.” Not only 
is honey the most wholesome of all 
sweets, but it is the most delicious, and 
its cost so moderate that it may well 
find a place on the tables of the com- 
mon people every day in the week. In- 
deed, in many cases it may be a matte: 
of real economy to lessen the butter hil! | 
by letting honey in part take its place. | 
One pound of honey will go as far as a} 
pound of butter; and if both articles be| 
of the best quality the honey will cost |! 


the less of the _ two. Give children | 
honey. 





According to an official investigation 
embracing the decade of 1882-1891, the 
average annual wages for a male agri- 
cultural worker in Russia were less than 
$32, and for a female worker less than 
$18. To this must be added the cost of 
subsistence, which is equally low, being 
on an average of $24 for a male, and 
$22 for a female worker for a whole year: 
so that the average cost of employing a 
laborer for the entire year is equal to 
only $55 for the male, and $40 for the 
female. The wages for the summer sea- 
son of five months are almost equal to 
the annual wages, being $22 for the male 
and $13 for the female laborer.—‘Bureau 
of Statistics Bulletin.” 











The largest Baldwin apple orchard in 
New England is said by the ‘Country 
Gentleman” to be that of E. F. and E. 
Cyrus Miller, known as the Hillside Or- 
chards, at Haydenville, Mass. There 
are about 1,700 trees, although all of 
them have not reached the bearing age. 
In the great apple-bearing year of 190: 
the Millers harvested 2,500 barrels of No. 
1 Baldwins. In a few years from now 
they expect to have an annual income 
trom their orchard of about $10,000. 

ye 

Even the unmusical fish dealer knows 
the scales. 

And man who puys a mule is sure io 
have a kick coming. 
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PLUM TREES 
at Bargain Prices. 


The leading varieties are, 
Abundance, Burbank, Brad- 
shaw, Climax, Geuii, Lom- 
bard, Niagara, Red June, 
Shipper’s Pride, and Wick- 
son Plums. Send us your 
We 


can save you $5.00 to $50.00 


list for special prices. 


on your orders. 





Apples are a Staple Product. 


PEACH TREES 


Are a specialty with us which 
are grown on land particularly 
adapted for peach growing. 
Our Leaders are Niagara 


and Elberta, the two most 


profitable peaches grown. 
Also Early and Late Craw- 
ford, Champion, Crosby and 
Chair’s Choice. All northern 
grown trees free from yellows 
and other diseases. Write us 
for special low prices on peach 
trees. 











THANKSGIVING PRUNES—(Reduced size.) 


Apple Trees. 
The Apple, King of Fruits 


Our list contains all the 
best and hardiest varieties. 
Our prices are lower for 
apple trees TRUE TO 
NAME than 
other reliable firms. Before 
ordering elsewhere let us 
tell you what our price 


will be. 


he 
r 


those of & 








PRUNE TREES 
at Bargain Prices. 


The most profitable varie- 
ties are, York State Prune, 
German and Thanksgiving 
Prunes. Profit in Growing 
Plums. 


Some years ago I bought of Green 
BURBANK andABUNDANCE 
plum trees. They are wonders. Last 
year we harvested bushels of fruit 
from these trees.—Theo. Fehr, Ills. 


Easily Handled and Preserved. 


What Green’s Nurs- 
ery Co. Can Do 
For You. 

You get tres TRUE TO 
NAME. You get 
grown in the most favorable 


section of the world. You 
buy at wholesale prices our 


trees 


small fruit plants, vines and 
trees. You save the dealer’s, 
jobber’s,” and middleman’s 
profits. You get your order 
replaced if anything is wrong. 


Green’s Trees True to Name Direct From the Grower 





at 35 per cent. Less Than Tree Agents Prices. 





Lombardy Poplar Trees.—Known everywhere owing to its tall, 
pyramidal growth. A group of these trees on a lawn produce a spiriting effect. 





; SS 








GREEN’S CATALOGUE FOR 1907, explains how you can secure bargains in plum, apple, peach 


and poplar trees, blackberries, raspberries, grapes, and asparagus plants. 


So, if you want this 


valuable catalogue Free, just say so on a postal card and it will come to you at once. 


Green’s Nursery Co., No. 7 Wall Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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| SHIP DIRECT 


FROM FACTORY 
ON APPROVAL 


Saving all mid- 
dlemen’s profits. 






My new age 
book will fo 
vince you that I 
can 

SAVE YOU 

$10 TO $20 
I have sold 20,000 
high-class _ steel 
ranges. Your 


money refunded 


ter 
SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL 

If ewe ¢ Ses 
ideal Stee! Range 
does not prove in every 
way better than others. My superior location on Lake 
Ene where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled labor 
are cheapest and best, enables me to to furnish a TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at the price you would pay at 
home for an ordinary stove. Send for free catalogues 
of all styles and sizes, with or without reservoir, for 
farm, residénce or hotel use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 205 Lynn St., Toledo, 0. 


White Hicko 


Worth $75 to $100 



















You have the 
choice of 3 Plans 
of Payment. 

We are manu- ) 
facturers, making each 
andevery part. That’s why we can make 
such amazingly low prices on vehicles. 


30 Days’ FREE Road Test 


You cantry the White Hickory Flyer a 
full month before you decide to keep it or 
send it back at our expense. If you keep 
it, we give you a 


2-Year Cuarantee Bond 

This is for your further protection. 

Our capital and twenty-three years busi- 

ness record forsquaredealing is back of it. 

We undersell all Competitors. 

Write today for Big Catalogue and over 100 

astonishing Vehicle and Harness offers Free. 
CONSUMERS CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 
Dept. AO, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
References— Peoples Trust and Savings Bank; 

all Commercial Agencies. 











Luther Burbank’s 
Greatest Production 


The Ghiloe 
Squash 


Very prolific, averages 30 
pounds, Flesh from 3 to 4 
inches thick, dark,orange colored. Keeps 
nearly allthe year round. ce 25¢ packet; 
5 packets $1.00, postpaid. Quantity is limited 
and may be had no where else as we have 
bought the entire stock. 

To introduce Mr. Burbank’s new squash we offer: 

FREE, One Ounce Best Mixed Sweet Peas. This 
is our own mixture and coutains only the choicest 
varieties, large size, improved forms. 3 or 4 flowers 
to astem. All named varieties. The it to be 
had atany price. Order to-day. 


Ross Bros. Co., 92 Front St. Worcester, Mass. 
vein 


A BIC CARDEN 


The year of 1906 wasone of prodigal plenty on our 
farms. Never before did vege- 
table and farm seeds return such 
enormous yields. 
Now we wish to gain 200,000 new 
customers this year and hence offer 
for 12c postpai: 
Ipkg. Garden City Beet + = 106 
1 “ Earliest Ripe Cabbage * 106 
“© Earl’t Emerald Cucumber 156 
“ LaCrosse Market Lettuce 15¢ 
* 13 Day Radish + + = 106 
« Bine Blood Tomato + + 156 
“ Juicy Turnip « = « = 106 
1000 kernels gloriously beaut» 
ful flower seeds 2-2 ibe 
Total $1.00 
Allfor12c postpaidin ordertointro- 
duce our warranted seeda, f you 
willsend 16c we willadd one package 
of Berliner Earliest Caulifiower, to- 
gether with our mammoth plant, 
nursery stock, vegetable and farm 
seed and tool catalog. 
This catalog is mailed free to all 
WwW to-day. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
LaCrosse, Wis. 





























Jewell Seeds and Trees 


Have been planted since 1868. Always 
reliable. Most complete line of hardy 
stockinthe U S._ Five catalogs. 

The Jewell Nurseries, Box 30 Lake City, Mina. 









The Problem. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, by Mary 
M. Currier. 


One can love deeply, 
And one can love long, 
With heart that beats true 
And tender and strong; 
One can love fondly, 
This often we see, 
But can one love wisely— 
Ah me! ah me! 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


“It might have been”—sad words indeed; 
Yet from how much the world were 
spared 
If these told all, and none had need 
Of these, “‘I didn’t think you cared!”’ 
—Mary M. Currier. 
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There is Money in Peaches. 

Not everywhere; not on all kinds of 
soil; not in situations; not in the hands 
of all men, but on favorable soils and 
conditions, convenient to good markets: 
not exposed to untimely frosts or too low 
temperatures in winter. I believe that 
peaches are about as certain and profit- 
able a fruit crop as this climate can 
produce. In the lake counties of West- 
ern New York and in some of the coun- 
ties back from the lake I think the peach 
falls less frequently than either apples or 
plums. Perhaps it is not a more certain 
bearer than the pear but will produce 
more fruit before it is ten years old 
than the pear and will bring the producer 
more money. ‘It will do better, I think, 
on a naturally drained sandy loam 
than on a heavier soil, but if the heav- 
ier soil is thoroughly underdrained it 
will grow well there. Were I a young 
or middle-aged man with a favorable 
soil and situation for the peach I would 
not hesitate to plant it quite extensive- 
ly and would set a new orchard about 
once in three years. Then, if the yel- 
lows should thin out the trees so much 
by the time they were eight or ten years 
old as to destroy their profit, I would 
dig the remnants out and raise other 
crops on the ground for a few years be- 
fore replanting to peaches. 

I had heard big stories from dealers in 
town of the immense products of that 
orchard which they estimated at from 
ten to sixteen thousand dollars. I found 
one of the proprietors at home and told 
him of the stories I had heard. He 
thought they were greatly exaggerated, 
although they had drawn away large 
quantities several loads a day. He said 
they had not had time to figure up yet 
but admitted that there must have been 
near 12,000 baskets and, as they sold at 
from 75 cents to $1.10 a basket they 
must have crowded pretty hard upon 





$10,000. Quite a proportion of the 
peaches were the Elberta and they were 
the largest and finest peaches 
that he ever. saw. I saw many 


| of them in market and ate some of them 
;}and they would certainly justify extrav- 
agant praise. They would keep nearly 
two weeks after they were picked and 
nearly a week after becoming soft, be- 
fore decaying. They are not as juicy 
or so highly colored as Crawford’s Early 
but the juice is thicker and more mu- 
cilaginous. They are indeed a remark- 
able peach and will extend the season 
two or three weeks, We ate the last 
of Crawfords this year about the middle 
ef September and the last of Elbertas 
October 6th.. Last year the Elberta 
was a failure in this vicinity, dropping 
its leaves the latter part of May from 
the effects of the peach leai-curl fun- 
gus, but that may not occur again in 
many years. In addition to the Craw- 
ford and Elberta they had some of the 
Crosby, a little later than Elberta, which 
they consider a good peach. Its flavor 
is certainly very good and, if it will bear 













»** $100,000 for one invention; 
Sire, another $8,500, Book “How to 
| Obtain a Patent” & “What to Invent” 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. We adver- 
tise your patent forsale at our expense. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 

914 F. Strect, Washington, D. 0, 





LION BRAN 


MARR. 


GRAFTING WAX 


Price of Grafting Wax, ¥ Ib. 15c.; 1 Ib. 25c. 
os “ 25c. « §6©40c. 


Postpaid, 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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enough to make it profitable it nimy pro- 
jlong the season a few days beyond that 
|of Elberta. It is certainly much bet- 
jter than Stump the Worid or Smock, 
which come in at about the same time. 
There have been a number of other pay- 
ing crops of peaches in Irondequoit and 
neighboring towns this year. 





If it wasn’t on her head you would 
think a woman’s hat was a flying ma- 
chine. 

It’s mighty unfortunate for most people 
that they look so much like themselves. 

No matter how much a woman disap- 
proves swearing she is grateful her hus- 
band is so manly.—Kansas City “Jour- 
nal.” 





Yes, itis true. We offer 
Green’s Fruit Grower three 
years for $1.00 and if you 
send in your subscription 
without delay we will send 
you as a gift Green’s book, 
50 pages, just printed, en- 
titled *‘ How We Made the 
Old Farm Pay at Fruit Grow- 
ing,’’ with several pages de- 
voted to how to propagate all kinds of 
fruit, plants, vines and trees, also pages 
devoted to instructions for beginners in 


oA, 





fruit growing. 


Humus in Soil. 


Too much cannot be said to impress 
our farmers with the importance of an 
abundance of humus in their soils. 
Good soils should have from 60 to 100 
tons of this organic matter in the sur- 
face seven inches, says Rural New York- 
er. This is from 6 to 10 per cent. It is 
much easier to keep a good supply of 
humus in a heavy soil than in a sandy 
one, since oxygen more easily enters the 
loose soils, and causes a more rapid de- 
composition of the organic matter. But 
why is humus so important? Humus 
is the.only variable constituent of soils. 
The clay and sand remain about the 
same all the time. This being the 
case, the only way to change the physi- 
cal condition of soil is to change the 
amount of humus in it, which can be 
done at will. Organic méetter, besides 
being the main source of nitrogen, 
gives the soil improvement in _  tilth, 
temperature and moisture content; it 
prevents pudding, and much of the 


destructive effects of washing. If a 
handful of soil crumbles up nicely 
when taken from a fresh furrow in a 


clay or silt field it is in a good condi- 
tion of tilth. If it be sticky and cloddy 
the tilth is poor, the soil will run to- 
gether badly after a rain, and it will 
bake upon drying. This peculiar crum- 
bly condition is brought about by nat- 
ural causes, acting upon certain soil 
constituents, the process being has- 
tened by tillage and sufficient moisture. 
In the crumbly or granular soil we 
find a large number of soil particles 
cohering together, thus forming gran- 
ules. This gives a heavy scil many of 
the advantages of a sandy soil without 
its disadvantages. The “gumbo” and 
“buckshot” soils are so-called because 
of this granular property. Freezing 
and thawing tends to develop. this 
property, but an application of barn- 
yard manure will produce this. effect 
to a greater extent than any other sin- 
gle factor. Hard rains tend to destroy 
this condition. 

The presence of large amounts of 
humus imparts to the soil a dark color. 
The dark soil absorbs the sun’s rays 
faster than the light soil, and thus the 
temperature is raised considerably more. 


Bought a Farm to Own a Tree. 


All the country knows Elihu Root, the 
lawyer, man of affairs, and cabinet min- 
ister, but there are less-known sides to 
his make-up which are, perhaps more 
indicative of the man himself, and which 
are, too, more interesting for the very 
reason that they are less appreciated. 
For instance, he is enough of a senti- 
mentalist to have bought a farm that he 
might own a certain free. 

He was born in Cabinet Hall, one of 
the buildings of Hamilton college, New 
York, where his father, Oren Root, was 
a professor. In his boyhood years the 
two used to take long walks together, 
and, time and again, on their homeward 
way, it was under a splendid hemlock on 
Kirkland farm that they. found rest. The 
hilltop commanded a magnificent view 
of the Oriskany valley, across to the 
Adirondacks to the north, and often the 





elder of the pedestrians would say, as 
they started on again: ‘TIT wish I 
owned that tree.”’ 

In the years since there have been 


many changes at Hamilton, and in the 
country round about, but the old hem- 
lock remained untouched,—and the other 
day Elihu Root bought Kirkland farm 
and the tree which, he declares, has long 
been a landmark in his life.—‘‘Success.” 





Orchard Methods.—Methods of harvest- 
ing, packing and handling in transporta- 
tion have the greatest influence on keep- 
ing quality. Handlers of apples some- 
times roll barrels of fruit, allowing them 
to strike asainst other barrels. This 
rough handling may bruise the fruit al- 
most to the middle of the barrel. But 
some varieties are more easily injured 
by rough handling than are _ others. 
Northern Spy is one of the easiest to 
bruise and barrels are often found to go 
down in storage early on this account. 
Tolman Sweet and Yellow Bellflower are 
very sensitive to rough handling. 

Most storage men believe that apples 
should go into storage as soon as picked. 
Others believe that with some varieties 
it may be well to allow the fruit to lie 
on straw cn the ground for two or three 
weeks to secure higher color. If any 
disease be present, the sooner the fruit 
be put into refrigeration the better. 

With varieties that ripen very un- 
evenly, like McIntosh, Oldenburg and 
Fall Pippin, it is probably best to make 
two or three pickings, so that fruit of 
fairly uniform ripeness may be stored. 





o- —_-— 

“What I want,” said the diccontented 

summer boarder, ‘is to enjoy the com- 

forts of home.” “If that’s the case,” 

answered Farmer Corntossel, “I don’t 

quite see what you left home for in the 
first place.”’—Washington “Star.” 
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Spraying Made Easy 


By Using 


STAHL’S 


Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits 


and Prepared Mixtures 


Save your trees, vines and plants 
from the ravages of scale, fungi 
and worms by spraying, and thusinsurean increased 
yield. Every farmer, gardener, fruit or flower 
one should write at once for our free catalog, 
escribing Excelsior + ag Outfits, and con- 
on on how to spray fruit 












taining much informat 
and vegetable crops. 
WH. STAHL SPRAYER CO., Box 4-0, Quincy, Lil. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


AND HOWTO 


vou “@ameumuly 


FOR 
THIS BOOK IT TO-DAY 


HE BEST BOOK ON STRAWBERRY 
CULTURE ever written, because it explains every 
detail of the work from the time plants are set out until 
the berries are picked, and tells how to prepare the plants 
for a big second crop. 125 Pictures of strawberries 
and strawberry fields. This book is worth its weight in 


gold. If we knew youraddress, would mail you one Free, 
R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY, Box, 360 Three Rivers, Mich, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





HARDY BABY RAMBLER ROSE—Ready to 

bloom, indoors or out, by mail prepaid, 10 cents. 

Only one to a customer at this price, with Catalog, Lama 
James Vick’s 8ons,418 Main St.,Rochester,N.Y. | # 


BOOK 


SEEDS: 
nd PLANTS grown from stock of best 
ITALITY, QUALITY and PRODUCTION. 















Catalogue Free. F.D.VANWAGENEN, 


PLA N.Y. B00 


Whitewash Sprayer No. 28 


Whitewash your poultry houses 
and stables rapidly. Kills lice 
Spraying trees, kills San Jose 
Scale. Double action pump. 
Sprays 30 ft. high. Brass exten- 
sion rod, brass nozzles, brass 
valves. All brass, $3.50; Galvan- 
ized Iron, $2.50. Cash with order. 
Exp. paid. Agents wanted. 


D. B. SMITH & CO., Utiea, N. Y. 
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50000 


200 varieties. AlsoGrapes,Small k russ etc. best root 
ed stock. Genuine, cheap, 2 sample currants mailed for 
10c. Desc. price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N. % 


NURSERIES sell Direct 

pay freight, give FULL value 

Founded 1825. Large NEW Fruit Book’ 
free. STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo. 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


CEMENT BLOCKS 


Brick, Fence Posts, Drain Tile, ete. 
We furnish the machine and instructions. 
AVE MONEY on your buildings, 


BIG MONEY making blocks to sell. 


Write for free booklet. 
REED MFG. CO., Box 105, Springfield, Ohio 


en KU} 


ROOFING 


There is more wear in Walrus roofing than any other, 
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It is so tough that it tan be used as floor covering. The 
storms can't wear it out, the wind can’t rij it off, the 
rain can’t get through. Don’t buy the other kinds until 

ou have seen a sample of Walrus, Write for Free book- 


et and sample. arren Chemical & Manufacturing 
Company, 21 Battery Place, New York, 


T WBERRY 2:25 KBERRY AND 
§ RA RASPBERRY PLANTS 
Extra heavy rooted high grade stock, true to name, Write us 


your wants. We will quote you Special Prices by return mail. 


A. R. WESTON & CO., R. D. No. 3, BRIDGEMAN, MICH. 


tite HAIR SWITCHES 


FIRST QUALITY HUMAN HAIR, none better, 
(ordinary colors) at the following prices 
by mall postpaid: 
2oz. 20 inches, $0.90 | 3 0z. 24 inches, $2.25 
2oz.22inches, 1.26 | 34 oz. 26inches, 3.25 
2% oz. 22inches,1..40 | 40z.28inches, 4.50 
Grays, Bionds, etc., % to 44 more. 
Send sample for estimate. 
Send sample of hair, we will match 
perfectly. Remit by post office or 
express money order, bank draft or 
registered mail. Money refunded if 
desired. Illustrated Catal ogue of 
Switches, WIGS, Bangs, Pompadours, 
iA Waves, etc., FREE. 
ROBERTS SPECIALTY Co.. 
114 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO. 
SSG THE OLD RELIABLE HAIR GOODS HOUSE. 
Our faultless fitting WIGS and TOUPEES have 































been the standard for many years. 
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Fertilizer for the Orchard. 


For almost ail crops the best fertilizers 
is stable manure. It contains all the 
elements that are necessary to apply to 
the soil, and its decay there improves the 
mechanical condition, reports the “Rural 
World.” That is, it makes the soil more 
loose or porous. Compared with the 
prices paid for the same amount of plant 
food in commercial fertilizers, a ton of 
fresh stable manure is worth about $1.50 
to $2.50. It cannot be obtained however, 
for the larger orchards cf Missouri, so if 
fertilizers are applied to them it must 
be in some other form, 

The visible effects of phosphorus are 
much less marked than those of nitrogen. 
Experience shows, however, that it is 
very essential to plant growth. It is 
especially important in the formation 
of seed, except in grapes; this element 
also is found in much smaller quantities 
in fruits than in grain crops, so, per- 
haps fruit soils may not need as much 
phosphorus as do grain soils. 

Potash hastens the maturity of plants, 
It is of especial importance to _ fruit 
growers. It is contained in all those 
acids that give fruits their acid flavor. 
Starch and similar compounds make up 
the large bulk of all fruits and the for- 
mation of these is very closely associated 
with the supply of potash. While an 
average grain crop removes from the 
soil a great deal more nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid than an average fruit crop 
does, the reverse is true of potash, and 
if the soil is not rather rich in potash 
much more of it will need to be supplied 
than of either of the other two elements. 

Nitrogen, when obtained in elements 
cial form, is the most expensive of these 
elements to supply, costing about sixteen 
cents a pound. It is supplied by nitrate 
of soda, sulphate of ammonia, dried 
blood, tankage and many other materials. 
Phosphorus costs about four cents a 
pound, and is Supplied by bone products, 
as bone meal, bone black, dissolved bone, 
ete., and by the phosphatic rocks of the 
Southern states, especially Tennessee, 
South Carolina and Florida. Potassium 
costs about four and a half cents a pound 
It is obtained as muriate of potash, sul- 
phate of potash, kainit, etce., from the 
potash mines of Strassforth, Germany, 
and from cotton hull ashes, wood ashes, 
ete. Of course, it wouldn’t be possible 
to secure wood ashes for the large or- 
chards of Missouri, but it will certainly 
pay to use what can be obtained. Av- 
erage unleached wood ashes contain 
about one and a half per cent of phos- 
phorus and about six per cent. of potash. 
Then at the price paid for these 
elements in other materials, unleached 
wood ashes are worth about six dollars 
a ton, or ten cents a bushel. 
wood ashes are worth about cwo aollars 
and a half a ton. Ashes supply not only 
the potash but also phosphorus in as 
large proportion as the orchardist is 
likely to need, and are rich in lime, 
which is a benefit to many soils. 

For the orchardist who does not wish 
to grow a rather high grade of fruit it 
usually will not pay to apply commercial 
fertilizers, It must be remembered that 
there is a very large, though constantly 
decreasing, quantity of these elements 
in the soil in an unavailable form, and 
that they are continually becoming avail- 
able. Good cultivation hastens this pro- 
cess very materially so that it will al- 
most supply the needed phosphorus if 
not the potash and nitrogen. 

Nitrogen at any rate should very sel- 
dom be applied in commercial fertilizers, 
for it can be supplied very much cheaper 
in leguminous cover crops. If the or- 
chard is not cultivated, clover may be a 
good crop to grow. It is usually best 
to cultivate, though, so an annual crop 
is much better. In the north two ideal 
crops for this purpose are crimson clover 
and the vetches, especially the vetches. 
They may be sown after the orchard has 
been cultivated for the first half of the 


season and they will form a dense mat | 


that stays partly green all winter, thus 
covering the soil fertility. There may be 
orchards where it is not desirable to 
grow cowpeas, and where a complete 
commercial fertilizer is desirable. For 
such the following may be suggested: 


Food elements, nitrogen: per acre, 8) 
lbs.; fertilizer, per acre, 50 lbs. nitrate of | 


soda, 60 lbs. dried blood, 100 lbs. tank- 
age, 

Food elements, phosphoric acid, per 
acre, 30 lbs.; fertilizer, per acre, 300 Ibs. 
bone meal, 200 lbs. dissolved bone, 250 
lbs. dissolved rock, 

Food elements, potash; per acre, 50 
lbs.; fertilizer, per acre, 100 lbs. muriate, 
100 Ibs. sulphate, 400 lbs. kainit, 900 to 
2,500 lbs. wood ashes. 

Nitrogen is obtained cheapest in tank- 
age; phosphorus in dissolved rock and 
Potash in muriate of potash or in wood 
ashes, 

This can only be suggestive. Different 
Soils will require these elements in dif- 









Leached | 











ferent quantities. The only way for a 


man to know just what his orchard needs 
is to determine by experiment. The or- 
chard might be divided into sections and 
a mixture of different proportions applied 
to each section. From the results of 
this a man might be able to determine 
just what his orchard needs. 


A Valuable Apple Orchard. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
On the fifth of October I went out to 
Albion, Orleans county, to get infor- 
mation about the apple crop this season. 
Apple buyers put forth such extrava- 
gant statements, through the city press, 
of the great abundance of apples in Or- 
leans and Genesee counties that one 
would be led to believe were the state- 
ments accepted, that the apple trees were 
breaking down under treir precious bur- 
dens and that every one can have apples 
to eat the coming winter almost free 
of cost. But one riding through’ the 
country under such an impression would 
soon bécome disabused, for where he 
passed one orchard tolerably well filled, 
with fruit he would probably pass a 
dozen almost barren with a carpeting of 
dried grass and weeds. In the thirty- 
two miles from Rochester to Albion I 
passed one orchard that from the piles 
of fruit upon the ground seemed to have 
borne a fair crop and two or three oth- 
ers that had, here and there, a tree with 

some fruit upon it. 
Arriving at Albion I sought the resi- 
dence of Mr. Bogue, whom I had met 





and who lives about 
center of the 


many times, 
a mile from_ the 
village. His fine orchard of 
pears, plums and cherries had 
all been gathered and disposed of and 
apples were all that remained. But he 
introduced me to a neighboring firm of 
farmers, E. C. Grinnell & Son, who have 
an orchard that it was a pleasure to 
look upon. The orchard or rather two 
orchards—contain in all ten acres of 
good loamy, soil, with a clayey subsoil, 
that had been well cultivated through the 
season, consequently had not suffered 
from lack of moisture; an old orchard 
of very large trees that were getting a 
little too thick, but the branches are not 
yet interlocking. While the varieties 
were mainly Baldwins, Spys and Green- 
ings there were also Roxbury Russets, 
Kings, Fameuse, Holland Pippins and 
Tallman Sweetings. But few Baldwins 
were bearing this year so that nearly 
one-half of the trees were fruitless. The 
Greenings had been gathered and I was 
invited into the barn to examine them. 





The man who buys fruit trees to put 
into his orchard should inform himself 
of the nursery conditions under which 
the trees were grown. The nature of 
the soil in which they were started and 
made their first few years growth should 
not be far different from the nature of 
the soil in which they are subsequently 
to grow. If the trees have been started 
in a very rich soil with an abundant 
supply of moisture they will receive a 


check that will result in a permanent 
stunting. Without doubt this is the hid- 
den cause of the failure of many an 
orchard, It is more than likely to be the 
case when trees are brought from very 
distant places, say a thousand miles or 
so away South or North. It has been 
thought that the failure of so many 
trees thus obtained was due to some 
hidden quality in the climate, but it ap- 
pears to the writer to be more reason- 
able to assume that the difference in 
soil conditions largely accounted for the 
failures, 


oO. 
0 





“October, the extravagant sister, has 
ordered an immense amount of the most 
gorgeous forest tapestry for her grand 
reception. It is the time to be in 
the woods or on the seashore—a sweet 
Season that should be given to lonely 
walks, to stumbling about in old church- 
yards, plucking on the way the aromatic 
silvery herb everlasting, and smelling at 
its dry flower until it etherizes the soul 
into aimless reveries outside space and 
time.’’—Holmes. 


This Will Interest Many. 


F, W. Parkhurst, the Boston Publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheum- 
atism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at 704-17 Carney 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., he will direct them 
to a perfect cure. He has nothing to sell 
or give, only tells you how he was cured 
after years of search for relief. Hun- 
dreds have tested it with success. 











last year. 







St. Louis, Mo. 


oil is the very life of all paints. 


machine, 


It is ready to use, but not ready-mixed. 


can by my factory inspector. 


1AM the paint man. 
ave a ncw way 

of manufacturing 
andselling paints, It’s 
unique—7?’s better. It 
revolutionized the paint 
business ofthiscountry user you payno dealer or middleman profits, 


Before my plan was 
invented paint was sold 
in two ways — either 

~ready-mixed or the in- 
gredients were bought and mixed by thepainter. 
Ready-mixed paint settles on the shelves, form- 
ing a sediment at the bottom of the can. The 
chemical action in ready-mixed paint, when 
standing in oil, eats the life out of the oil, The 


Paint made by the painter cannot be proper- 
ly made on account of lack of the heavy mixing 


My paintis wxdzke any other paint in the world. 
My paint is made to order after each order is 


received, packed in hermetically sealed cans 600 square feet of wall—two coats. 
with the very day it is made stamped on each 


NOTE—My 8 Year Guarantee Backed by $50,000 Bond. 


»! Am the Paint Man 


| 2 Full Gallons Free to Try—6 Months Time to Pay 


4 Guarantee Freight Charges. 


' ship my thick pigment, which lis double 
strength, freshly ground, in separate cans, and 
in another can,I ship the pure, old process 
Linseed Oil—the kind you used to buy years ago. 
Any child can stir them together. 

I sell my paint direct from my factory to 





My $100.00 Cash Guarantee 


I guarantee, under $100 Cash Forfeit, 
that the paint I am offering you does 
not contain water, benzine, whiting, or 
qeegtee sad that my Oilo is pure, old- 
fashioned linseed oil and contains ab- 
solutely no foreign substance whatever. 











I guarantee the freight on six gallons or over. 

My paint is so good that I make this wonder- 
fully fair test offer: 

When you receive your shipment of paint, 
you can use ¢wo full gallons—that will cover 


If, after you have used that much of my 
paint, you are not perfectly satisfied with it in 





every detail, you can return the remainder of - 
your order and the two gallons will not cost 
you one penny. 

No other paint manufacturer ever made such 
a liberal offer, 

It is because I manufacture the finest paint, 
pat up inthe best way, that I can make this 
offer. 

I go even further. I sell all of my paint on 
six months’ time, if desired. 

This gives you an opportunity to paint your 
buildings when they need it, and pay for the 
paint at your convenience, 

Back of my paint stands my Eight- 
Year officially signed, iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For further particulars regarding my plan 
of selling, and complete color card of all 
colors, send a postal to O. L. Chase, St. Louis, 
Mo. I willsend my paint book—the most com- 
plete book of its kind ever published—abso- 
lutely free. Also my instruction book entitled 

This Little Book Tells How to Paint’? and 
copy cf my 8-year guarantee. 


GO. L. CHASE, The Paint Man. 
Dept. 22 St. Louls, Mo. 

































THE SCRIPTURES SAY--- 


‘‘ There is a Time to Embrace.” 


NOW IS THE TIME 


to embrace the opportunity to get a GOOD Sprayer 
at FACTORY COST. Not the one somebody wants 
to sell you, butt THE VERY ONE YOU NEED. 


25 YEARS EXPERIENCE FREE 


We have been spraying for 25 years and want to help our patrons take the 
best care of their trees and plants at the least cost. 


A TIME TO SPRAY 











st 





trees or small fruits and 
potatoes. Can be used in 
bucket or barrel. 


and graduating Vermorel 
fine, coarse spray and solid 


lengths, 35 cents each. 


dealers at $6 and $6.50. 
It is made at the largest 
pump factory in the world. 





NUMBER 324. 


Two pumps in one for 







PRICE, with agitator, hose 





ream nozzle,... $3.95 






Extension pipes in 4 ft- 






This pump is sold by 














NUMBER 305. 


The best barrel spray 
pump on earth for the price. 
All parts coming in contact 
with spray solution are made 
of solid brass and are not 
affected by the materials 
used. It is very powerful 
and easily operated. 

Price, complete with 5 feet of 
three-ply discharge hose and noz- 
zle, ready to use, weight 25 pounds 

Only $5.95, 


Four foot extension can for 
high trees, 35 cents each. 





the choice of a Sprayer 
suited to your actual needs? 


We shall be glad to advise 








Send for Spray Calendar and description of Sprayers for every purpose. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., SPRAY DEPT., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Will you let us help you in 


SIT RIGHT DOWN NOW 


and make a list of what you want to spray and what 
you have to spray for, then mail it to us TO-DAY. 


Sprayer and Spray Material to use. 
supply it, we can tell you where to get it. 









and Spray Material best 
It will pay you. 








you as to what kind of a 
If we can not 
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When you have a Bad 
Breath—Wake up! 


AKE Up! It’s time to take a 
Cascaret. 
—When the friend you | 
speak to turns his face the | 
other way. 
— When your tongue is coated, 
—When you have Heartburn, Belching, 
Acid Risings in throat, 
When Pimples begin to peep out, 
—‘When your Stomach Gnaws or Burns, 
—That’s thetime to check coming Con- 
stipation, Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 

One single Candy Cascaret will do it 
if taken at the right minute, just when you 
first feel the need of it. 


Do it nowl 
* * » 








Cascarets don’t Purge, nor Weaken, nor 
waste Digestive Juices in flooding out the 
Bowels, like Salts, Castor Oil, ‘‘Physics.” 

But,—they act like Exercise on the 
Muscles that shrink and expand the Intes- 
tines, thus pushing the Food on Naturally 
to its Finish. 

When your Bowel-Muscles grow flabby | 
they need Exercise to strengthen them— 
not ‘‘Physic’’ to pamper them. 

Cascarets provide the bracing tone that | 
is needed specifically by the Bowel-muscles. 

* * * 














Then carry the little ten-cent ‘Vest 
Pocket” box constantly with you, and take 


a Gascaret whenever you suspect you need 
it. 

One Cascaret at a time will promptly 
cleanse a foul Breath, or Coated Tongue, 
thus proving clearly itsready, steady, sure, 
but mild and effective action. 

Have the little 10c Emergency box of 
Cascarets constantly near you | 

All Druggists sell them—over ten mil- 
lion boxes a year, for six years past. 

Be very careful to get the genuine, 
made only by the Sterling Remedy Com- 
pany and never sold in bulk. Every tab- 
let stamped ‘“‘CCC.” 750 


FREE! 
My Book 


ABOUT CURING 


DEAFNESS & 
EYE DISEASES rion 


HAVE published a 
new book which 
tells of a new 

method by which peo- 
ple who are willing to 
devote fifteen minutes 
of their time each day 
for @ month or two, 
following my instruc- 
tions, can cure them- 
selves of mild forms 
of Deafness, Head 
Noises, chronic Ca- 
tarrh, failing eyesight 
of Granulated Lids, 
Sore _ Eyes, Films, 
Wild Hairs, Glaucoma, Weak eyes, and 
ordinary eye. ear, nose and throat diseases. 

This kk gives the causes and symptoms 
of each disease and tells you how you can 
cure it at home, explains my painless 
method of straightening cross eyes, etc. 

I want to place one of these books abso- 
lutely free of charge in every home in the 
United States. One hundred thousand people 
have used this method. This book tells of 
their experience. 

You can have this book and my advice 
free, by simply writing me a letter about 
your case. No money wanted. I simply 
want you to read of this remarkable system. 
Write me today. 


Address DR. W. O. COFFEE, 
86¢ Sentury Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
































ou 
scalp diseases & ha: 
50c, and $1.00 st 











Enlarged Prostate Gland.—This is the 
cause of difficult and painful urination in 
men over fifty years old.. The treat- 
ment is simple. No medicine necessary. 
A friend has been relieved at an expense 
of hundreds of dollars. We wil! send 
you his method and thirty years’ exper- 
ience on receipt of 25 cents. French 
flexible catheters, best of all, sent post- 
paid for 60 cents each. Address Gr2en’s 
Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


| by deer. 


How Can the Farmer Protect 
His Property Under the Pres- 
ent Laws of Vermont ? 

Will Mr. J. A. Harvey please answer? 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I wish 
to say just a few words in reply to J. A. 
Harvey in February issue. My article 
in January issue was written before the 
passage of the bill making the state 
liable for damage done by deer and was 
brought about mainly as a sort of a 
compromise or substitute bill for the one 
introduced by our representative at my 
request. The bill introduced by the 
joint committee called for payment by 
the state for damage done by deer and 
cedar birds. As my damage by birds 


| was done by robins, catbirds, orioles, etc., 


no one could appraise the damage done 
by the cedar bird alone, so I wrote the 
gentlemen that the bird part of the bill 
was of no use to me, and it would be 
a damage to me and asked that it be cut 
out, which was done. 

Now Mr. Harvey would have your 
readers believe that the state has been 
paying for damage done by deer previous 
to this present time, which is not the 
fact. It seems however, that one Wheel- 
er deposited with the game commissioner 
a certain sum, ($1,000 I am told), to be 
used in paying claims for damage done 
This fact must have been kept 
very quiet, probably not one farmer in 
500 in the state, having ever heard of 
it. and I believe the facts will bear out 
my statement, that not one dollar to ten 
of the acual damages have been paid. 
I know personally of large orchards that 
have been nearly ruined by deer and the 
owner never has received a penny and 
did not know of the Wheeler fund until 
it was too late to make complaint. I 
also know of several large, orchards that 
would be planted next spring only for 


| this fear of destruction by deer. 


The sheep industry of New England 
has been practically destroyed by dogs, 
yet the towns in Vermont pay for sheep 
killed by dogs; but who cares to raise 
sheep to be murdered by dogs even if 
the town does pay for them? The same 
thing is now happening to orcharding; 
who will care to plant orcharcs only to 
have them destroyed by deer? Are the 
deer worth more to New England than 
orchards? With the present short open 
season for deer and at the present rate 
of increase in deer, orchards in New 
England will very soon be a thing of 
the past. The farmer and the orchard- 
ist must and will in the near future have 
the absolute right to shoot deer, birds, 
or other wild animals when caught in 
the very act of destroying his crops. 
This is but common sense and justice. 
I mean that this right must be granted 
by law. He already has this right 
granted to him by the Constitution of 
the United States, and no state law can 
deprive him of it. Vermont is not up 
to the times as regards her game laws. 
Maine and Massachusetts allow the farm- 
er to shoot deer that are damaging his 
crops. Vermont does not. Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island and I think New 
Hampshire have bills now pending for 
this same law. 

Mr. Harvey says ‘The farmer can pro- 
tect his property in Vermont.” So he 
can, under the Constitution of the United 
States, and the state of Vermont, but 
not under the laws of Vermont. 

My crops are damaged each year by 
birds that are protected by state laws to 
the extent of from three hundred to five 
hundred dollars. Yet if I were to shoot 
these birds the laws say I shall be fined 
$5 for each bird. Perhaps Mr. Harvey can 
inform me and hundreds of others who 
are in the same fix, how under the pres- 
ent laws of the state we can protect our 
property. I shall await this gentleman’s 
reply, as will many others with much 
interest. If we hear nothing from him 
it shall be considered prima facie evi- 
dence that. his statement was intended 
only as a bluff. 

It is stated that in 1996 New Hampshire 
paid over $6,000 for damage done by the 
deer. Some of this money was paid 
back in license fees, but this is not the 
point. It matters not if the deer bring 
back to the state two dollars for every 
one paid out. There is no doubt that 
if the state should confiscate the entire 
state of Vermont and fence it in and 
stock it with wild animals, and license 
sporting men to shoot the game, it could 
be made a paying investment. In such 
a case the farmer would need to move 
out. There are plenty of large tracts 
of timber land in New England well 
adapted for game preserves, let the dif- 
ferent states buy up this land and fence 
it and stock it with game. This will 
| settle the game and timber questions for 
jall time, and leave the agriculturist free 
|to carry out his stunt of producing food 
|to feed these non producing sportsmen, 
and the rest of mankind. The people 
must be fed, and it is up to the people to 
say whether they will have a diet of 





wild game or grain, vegetables and fruit. 
Our forefathers settled this question for 
themselves many years ago. They were 
bright enough to know that wild animals 
and agriculture do not go well together. 
Few people will care to invest good 
money in New England farms, for agri- 
cultural purposes so long as the state is 
run by game leagues. 

Mr. Harvey, how can the farmer pro- 
tect his property under the present laws 
of the state of Vermont? Give us a 
straight, reliable answer; it is the most 
important question you were ever called 
upon to answer, and one that will be 
watched with keen interest by thousands 
of people, all over the United States. Of 
course you have made no statements 
you do not stand ready to back up.—A. 
A. Halladay, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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Boys Will Be Boys. 





The sad story of 
MY FATHER'S GREAT SUFFERING 


From CANCER 


Read the following and be convinced 
WE CAN CURE YOU. 


Forty-fy: 
earsagomy 
Rither, wh a 
was himself 
adoctor,had 
avicious 
cancer that 
was eating 
awayhis life. 
he best 
hysicians 
in Americal 
m~ could do 
ue nothing for 
- him. After 
nine long 
rm of aw- 
I suffering, 
se sand after the} 
cancer had totally eaten away his nose and portions of his 
face (as shown in his picture here given) his palate was 
entirely destroyed together with portions of his throat 
Father fortunately discovered the great remedy that eured 
him. This was over forty years ago, and he has never, 
suffered a day since, 
This same discovery has now cured thousands who were! 
Sthreatened with operation and death, And to prove that this 
is the trath we will give their sworn statement if you will 
write us. Doctors, Lawyers, Mechanics, Ministers, Laboring 
Men, Bankers and all classes recommend this glorious life- 
saving discovery,and we want thé whole world to benefit by it 


HAVE you CANCER, Tumors, 
Ulcers,Abscesses, Fever Sores,Goitre, Catarrh, 
Salt-Rheum, Rheumatism, Piles, Eczema, 
Scald Head or Scrofula in any form. 
We mae 4 guarantee our statements —~ rfeet 
tisfaction and honest servicee—or money refunded, 

It will cost you nothing to learn the truth about this won- 
iderful home treatment without the knife or caustic. And if 
you know anyone who is afflicted with any disease above men- 

ioned, you can do them a Christian act of kindness by send- 
ng us their addresses so we can write them how easily they 
ican be eured in their own home. This is no idle talk, we 
mean just what we say. We have cured others, and ean cure 
you. Forty years experience guaran’ success. Write us| 
todays; delay Is dangerous, lllustrated Booklet FREE, 

|DRS. MIXER, 206 State St., HASTINGS, MICH. 

















A boy is a boy, and as such po 
different characteristics from a girl. One 
cannot train a boy to love dolls and such 
things without grave danger of making 
that abomination, a sissy sort of 1 chap, 
of the little fellow. All thinking parents 


realize that there is no use trying to 
keep boys away from the water; they 
take to it as naturally as young ducks, 
but it is necessary to teach them to 
swim. Neither is it wise to try to keep 
firearms out of the hands of your sons, 
for as long as fathers and uncles go 
hunting, and as long as soldiers parade 
the streets, boys will manage to carry 
firearms in imitation of their elders. The 
‘sane, safe and conservative way is to 
impress upon the boys the fact that fire- 
arms are deadly weapons made for the 
express purpose of killing. Teach the 
lads to fear and respect weapons of all 
kinds, and so to handle firearms that 
never under any circumstances shall the 
weapons, loaded or unloaded, be point- 
ed at any object which they do not in- 
tend to shoot. 

Teach the little fellows how to load. 
unload and fire pistols, revolvers and 
guns without endangering their own lives 
or those of anyone else. 





The labors of Sir George Murray Hum- 
phrey proved that there is about one 
centenarian to every 127,000 people, and 
that of seventy authenticated cases no 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





RUPTURE 


New Scientific Appliance, Always a Periect 
Fit — Adjustable to Any Size Person — 
Easy, Comfortable, Never Slips—No 
Obnoxious Springs or Pads—Costs 
Less Thar Many Common 
Trusses —Made for Men, 

Women or Children. 


Sent on Trial. 


Ihave invented a rupture appliance that! can 
safely say, by 30 years’ experience in the rupture 
business, is the only one that will absolutely hold 











one reached 110 years; three only are 
said to have been 108 and one 106. 

The full exercise of the various powers, 
mental and bodily, is conducive to great 
age, so that there need be no fear of 
entering heartily, actively and with full 
interest and energy into the assigned 
work of life, physical or mental. 

The inhabitants of any countryside as 
in Delabole in North Cornwall, point 
with pride to the number of hale and 
hearty octogenarians living among them 
as an evidence of their healthy environ- 
ment and hygienic lives. So in Paris, 
with its 10,509 octogenarians and 620 
nonagenarians, 89 of whom are ap- 
proaching their hundredth year, six in- 
habitants are more than 102 years of 
age. 


—"s 
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The story of Miss Florence Nightin- 
gale’s first patient is told in ‘‘Notes and 
Queries.” Walking, when a very little 
girl, with her father, in the country near 
his estate, she met a shepherd, whose 
dog Captain was her éspecial favorite. 
The dog was not: with his master, and 
she found that, its leg being in a bad 
state, the animal was to be killed that 
evening. She slipped away, ran to the 
shepherd’s cottage, was discovered a little 
later bathing the dog’s foot. She went 
daily to the cottage until her first patient 
was once again able to accompany its 
master in his work.—“St. James Ga- 
zette.”’ 





O. 


Have youseenitP No, it is just printed. 
It is a booklet by C. A. Green, 50 pages, 
entitled, ‘‘ How We Made the Old Farm 
Pay at Fruit Growing,’’ ‘‘ How to Propa- 
gate Fruit Trees, Plants and Vines,’’ also 
the ‘A. B. C, of Fruit Growing,’’ all un- 
der one paper cover. We offer to mail this 
booklet free to all who pay $1.00 for three 
years subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
who send in their subscription if sent in 
at once. Do not delay a moment. No 





matter when your subscription expires 
send in your subscription now and get this 
premium. 





the rupture and never slip and yet is light, cool. 
comfortable, conforms to every movement of the 
body without chafing or hurting and costs Jess than 
many ordinary trusses. There are no springs oF 
hard lumpy pads and yet it holds the rupture safe- 
ly and firmly without pain or inconvenience. | 
have put the price so low that any person, rich 
or poor, can buy, and I absolutely guarantee it. 

I make it to your order—send it to you—you 
wear it, and if it doesn’t satisfy you send it 
back to me and I will refund your money 
without question. 

That is the fairest proposition ever made by 4 
rupture specialist, The banks or the postmaster 
here in Marshall will tell you that is the way I do 
business—always absolutely on the square. 

If you have tried most everything else, come to 
me. Where others fail is where I have my greatest 
success. Write me to-day and I will send you my 
book on Rupture and its Cure, showing my appli 
ance and giving you prices and names of people 
who have tried it and been cured. It is instant re- 
lief when all others fail. Remember I use no salves, 
no harness, no lies. Just a_ straight business dea! 
ata reasonable price. C. E. Brooks, 4118 Brooks 
Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 
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ATERIAL 
HOW TO SPRAY 
And What to Use. 


For many_years we have 
been doing all kinds of spraying 
and want to help our patrons to 
take the best care of their trees, 
plants and vines, It is to our 
interest todo so. We have made 
a careful choice of sprayers for all 
purposes, and offer them to you 
at factory prices. 

Write to-day; tell us what 
you have to spray and let us help 
you select the sprayer and spray 
solution best suited to your needs. 

The powerful brass barrel pump illustrated can be used 
on any barrel, Hardware dealers charge $10.00 for it. 
We can furnish it to you direct from the Dctory with hose 
and nozzles, ready to use, for only $5.95. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 





SPRAY DEPT. ROCHESTER, N. Y: 
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The Beauty of a Vineyard. 
The above is from a photograph of the 
Wilson vineyard in Clyde, Texas. No- 
tice that there seems to be a row of 
strawberries growing between each row 


of grapes. While it is possible to grow 
various crops between grape _ vines, 
when newly planted, and before the vine 
begins to bear grapes, it is not advisable 
to grow anything between the grape 
vines in later years, unless the ground 
is very valuable for it impedes cultiva- 
tion somewhat and makes the cultiva- 
tion of vineyards more expensive. 

A grape vine is a beautiful object and 
is worthy of cultivation for its beauty 
alone without any consideration of its 
delicious fruit. There is no limit to the 
forms which a grape vine may De 
made to assume: it may climb a pole; 
climb about the branches of a tree per- 
haps, thirty to fifty feet from the ground, 
hang on wires or upon a trellis, or climb 
up the gables of a house or the side of 
a barn. Wherever it may be placed 
or however it may be trained, the grape 
vine is ever an object of beauty. 

Even as grown in vineyards, as shown 
in above cut, grape vines are beautiful. 
I have often admired the great vineyards 
of Chautauqua county, stretching over 
hill and valley with their luxuriant 
growth, 

But there is no place where the grape 
vine is more attractive or where it suc- 
ceeds better than when trained over the 
side of a house or over the porch. The 


house is a protection from frost in the‘ 


late fall and holds the warmth of the 
sun during the night so that grapes ripen 
there earlier than elsewhere. I have 
often thought a row of grape vines could 
be introduced on the home grounds if 
they were of considerable extent, thus 
adding to the beauty of the grounds. 


0. 
‘0 


Candied Honey.—If honey be kept for 
any length of time, especially during cold 
weather, it has a tendency to change 
from its original beautiful liquid trans- 
parency to a white semi-solid granular 
condition; and when it is thus changed, 
bee-keepers call it “granulated” or ‘‘can- 
died,”” Sometimes it is candied so solid 
that when in a barrel the head has to be 
taken off, and the honey removed by the 
spadeful. But its candied condition is 
not to be taken as an evidence against 
its genuineness or purity, but rather to 
the contrary, for the adulterated honeys 
are less liable to candy than those that 
are pure. Some prefer honey in the can- 
died state; but the majority prefer liquid. 

It is an easy matter to restore it to its 
former liquid condition. Simply keep it 
in hot water long enough, but not too 
hot. If heated above 160 degrees there 
is danger of spoiling the color and ruin- 
ing the flavor. Remember that honey 
contains the most delicate of all flavors— 
that of the flowers from which it is 
taken. 
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Gravenstein Apple.—The tree is much 
more vigorous in: growth than the ordin- 
ary; very beautiful, with its extraordin- 
ary sized pure white blossoms, hardy 
and fairly productive. The fruft is 
large, form oblate conical, somewhat one- 
sided, and more or less pentagonal; skin 
greenish yellow to orange, beautifully 
striped and splashed with two shaces 
of red; stem stout, about one-half inch 
in length, set in a de@p, narrow cavity; 
calyx partially closed, wide, long seg- 
ments, set,in a wide, irregular, slightly 
russet basin. Flesh is white; texture 
crisp and very juicy; flavor rich, vinous 
sand aromatic. ‘Its season is September 
to October. The Gravenstein is a very 
good dessert apple, and first rate for 
cooking. 
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‘Mugsy—‘‘Where did yer git de watch?” 
Gaffer—“Got it wid a suit o’ clo’es.” 
Muggsy—“Aw! g’on! de _ clothin’-men 
men ain’t givin’ away no watches like 
that wid suits o’ clothes.” Gaffer— 
“Well, it was a second-hand suit what 
belonged to a gent what was in swim- 
min’.”—Philadelphia ‘Press.” 











Marriageable Ages. 


A woman’s prospect of marriage is dis- 
tinctly affected by age, 
Magazine. The statistics of all 
turies show that the great majority of 
women marry between the ages of twen- 
ty and thirty. Before reaching twenty a 
woman has, of course, a chance of 
matrimony, but the objections raised by 
parents or friends to marriage at a ten- 
der age frequently outweigh the desire 
of the young woman to acquire a hus- 
band, and lead her to defer a wedding 
day, 

All statistics that have been gathered 
bear out the statement that a woman’s 
best chance to marry is at the age of 
twenty-five, that over six-tenths of the 
the marriages take place between twenty 
and thirty, and consequently that a 
woman’s chance increases up to twenty- 
five, and steadily decreases after that 
age until it reaches the vanishing point 
somewhere about sixty. Out of 1,000 
married women 149 marry before the age 
of twenty, 680 between twenty and thir- 
ty, 111 between thirty and forty, the 
women in the thirties having not so good 
a chance as the girl in her teens; be- 
tween the ages of forty and fifty the 
falling off is enormous, only 41 in 1,000 
contracting an alliance in that decade; 
while past fifty the chances still further 
diminish, for the woman who has cele- 
brated the semi-centennial of her birth 
has only 19 chances in 1,600. 








An actor who belongs to the Order of 
Native Sons and who, like all Califor- 
nians, never tires of eulogizing the cli- 
mate of the Golden State said: ‘‘There’s 
a mountain there—the Sawyer Nevady, 
they call it—with a valley on each side 
of it, the one hot, the other cold. Well, 
get on top of that mountain with a 
double-barreled gun, and you can, with- 
out moving, kill summer or winter game, 
just as you will.” 

“What! Have you ever tried it” asked 
one of his auditors. 

“Tried! Often—and would have done 
pretty well but for one thing,” 

“Well, what was that?” 

“T wanted a dog that would stand both 
climates. The last dog that T had froze 
his tail while huntin’ on the summer side. 
He didn’t get entirely out of the winter 
side, you know, sir.’’ —“The Billboard.” 

——0 

Distance of Stars Unthinkable.—Light, 
which travels at a speed of 186,000 miles 
in a single second of time, takes over 
four years to reach us from the nearest 
star. The thread spun by the spider is 
so excessively fine that a pound of it 
would be long enough to reach around 
the earth. It would take ten pounds of 
it to reach to the moon, and over 3,000 
pounds to stretch to the sun. But to get 
a thread long enough to reach the near- 
est star would require half a million tons. 
If a railroad could be built to this star 
and the fare fixed at one cent a mile, the 
total cost of journey would be $250,000,- 
000, or more than sixty times the whole 
amount of coined gold in the world.— 
New York “American.” 








More than 11,000 people were impris- 
oned in England last year for debt. Most 
were delinquents in the installment plan 
of trading. 

Oregon boasts the finest apples,in the 
world; but the far Northwestern state 
will not exploit its pippins and its seek- 
no-furthers at the Jamestown exposition. 
It is proposed to group the handsomest 
women in each county of the state, and 
dazzle the East and the South; and inci- 
dentally render the Oregon state building 
attractive. 





Miss Ascum—‘“‘And do you really think 
it is possible for a man to love two girls 
at the same time?” Mr. Galley—‘‘Sure! 
provided it also isn’t at the same p’1ce.” 
—Philadelphia ‘Press,’ 





He—‘‘They say travel broadens a per- 
son.” She—“Surely. The moment a 


man enters a car he spreads out over 
R half a dozen seats,”— 


“Judge.” 
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Maule’s Pansies 


txture of all ae 
mixture of "rlchest 
handsomest okt largest 
Pansies known. Contains 
all the productions of 
American and European 
Specialists that are — 
meritorious. Pansy seed 
is very high priced, and it 
is next to im 






Every variety really desir- 
alle is in Maule’s Prize 
Mixture. Look for blooms 
2 to 344 inches across, of 
perfect texture and in Tuli 


== range of color. 
: ‘or ten 2-cent stamps 
I will send one ket of 
these Best of All Pansies, 


together with 2» copy of 
The Maule Seed Book for 
1907. 338,000 copies of this 
book have already been 
mailed, at a cost of more 
than $45,000. It contains 
69 fpecialties in Flowers 
and 63 Specialties in Vege- 
tables (many of which cannot be 
obtained elsewhere) as well as 
everythin; else, old or new, worth 
rowing, Seeds, Plants, "Bulbs, 

,ete. It is the best I have 
published in the last 30 years. If 


ou make a garden this spring. 
Return the empty you surely ough t to have this Book. It will be 
Pansy packet with mailed together with a packet of these Poot. 


another order; it is good for 20 cents. of all Pansies to anyone sending me 20 cents. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1742 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROOFING 


PER 100 
SQUARE FEET 
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nee | latina | | $ a ; 
durable roof covering known. "Easy to ut on; requires no 

fools Pye a hatehet ora hammer. With ordinary care will ou gaat any other kind. 
sae ow mh 4 — customers everywhere have proven its virtues. Suitable for) 
and siding. Fire-proof and water-proof. 
~’ nottaintrain-water. Makes your build- 
Absolutely perfect, brandnew. $1.60 
and siding, each 

ag rice on the corrvgated, like illustration, 
sheets 22 ins. oe x 2 ins. long, 8 t 25c per square additional we will furnish 
ce lw ge long. ag = | Bressed brick siding, | per s pare, 2.00. Fi ne Steel 
paged Ceiling Can also furnish stan urea or‘‘V’ ORADO 


Hoot" WE PAY THE FREIGHT TO ALL PAINTS 


anor Okla., Tex. and Ind. Ter. Sens to en w petatoons on OF COL LORAD 
atistaction g led. ll send this Leg any.one 

m. this a3 oO, th cole of pnd Fe. ni if you will send us 

25% of the amount fy your order in cash; Vs to be paid after material reaches your Station. Ifnot 
found as a vopsecented, ‘on do poe have to take the shipment and we will cheerfully refund your deposit. 
Ask for C etaten Be Lowest peters on. Rooting , Eave pony oe Wire, Pipe, Fencing, Plumbings, 
Doors ew old Geeie and everyt: ing needed on the Ba - in the Home e buy our goods at 

eiver’s sales. iG CO. TH AND IRON STS., CHIC 
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YOU GAN SAVE MONEY 


By Sending Your Subscription Through 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


By special arrangement we are enabled to offer yearly subscriptions to the following publications, 


together with a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower, at reduced prices for the combination. The 
prices are net, and no premiums are given. Each order must include one subscription to Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 


be allowed for each additional pub. 


Where more than one of the om is wanted, a deduction of 35 cents from the clubbing price will 
ication desired, thus giving but one subscription to Green’s Fruit 


Grower. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


REMEMBER that the left hand — gives the regular price for both papers while the right 


hand column gives our special price for both. 
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00 Apple Specialist (both 2 years)..m 100]: 00 Michigan Poultry Breeder....... m 60 
00 Appleton’s Magazine.............. m 150] 70 Missouri Valley Farmer......... w 50 
CD AFORE 2 ccceccccvcccccccses pénsesoveds m 210/100 Modern Farmer ..........+.+++--- m 70 
00 Arkansas Homestead sag 70}100 Modern Priscilla ..... iebedecnwosed m 70 
00 Black Cat Magazine......... Mm 73}100 National Farmer ,..............+: 70 
50 Boston Cooking School Mag....m 100/150 New England Homestead ........ 1 25 
GO Burr Molntosh ....cccccccsccccces m 300/150 N. Y. Tribune Farmer........... ry 10 
50 Canadian Bee Journal........ -.-m 100/150 New “York Weekly Witness ....w 1 25 
100 Canadian Horticulturist ........ m it New York Wotld  ....06.c.cceces. tw 110 
75 Canadian Poultry News...... -m 60/110 Northwestern Agr..... aivtiaateuke w 75 
450 Century Magazine......... ccosccecd SOOT i ORG PALMA «nnn ccccccccscesscous w 10 
150 Chicago Interocean.............6. w 100/150 Orange Judd Farmer ............ wild 
150 Coleman’s Rural Wor-d..... ....W 100}150 Photographic Times ......... wood BO 
150 Cornell Countryman..... SescocaccDl sR EE GO SOUNRy PROPRID icc ccccceccedicces m 65 
150 Cosmopolitan .......... --m 100/100 Poultry Keeper ...... Sarinedleaaaee m 70 
200 Country Gentleman.. et, LOLI SD POURS BUCCONe scccccccsccsscesks m 78 
TOO DAU? bccn dliveivcd ceeds eoccce® 26011 @ Practical Parmer .....i.. eteeeses m 85 
150 Democrat apd Chronicle acecnnnil we 2: GOED Oe" PAINS FOPINGP i.e. ieee ccdcccess w 75 
BOD. DTOMROr CTE) ..cccossccsdevcscte m SPER Oe POGUE BIGOUE ccccsccccncedsccdecseds w 150 
200 Etude (for ine lovers). waoosess m 15¢/100 Reliable Poultry Journal........ m 7 
100 Farm and Home (U. S. only).sm 70|350 Review of Reviews.......... -.-m 300 
ae EAE rn andhan oananscceonsont m 60/150 Rural New Yorker ---m 12 
175 Farm and Ranch .... ..-w 125/100 Sabbath Reading ...... coll 75 
7 Farm and Fireside .... “sm 70|}200 Suburban Life ....... -m 150 
75 Farm Journal (2 years).. .-m 80/}3 50 Scribner’s Magazine -m 3 00 
1 Farm News.......ccceces nb dGaeonods m 60/150 Success Magazine ... m 12 
LOO Fark Poultry - ..ccccvcoccececccs BM 70}100 Successful Farming ... .m 75 
100 Farm Queen ..........++. ceosesee-M 60/100 Successful Magazine ............. m__ 60 
150 Fruit and Produce News........ w 8/200 Sunset Magazine .............000- m 150 
150 Gardener’s Chronicle ........ ee Fd Rk 2 ee ne -m 100 
150 Gleanings in Bee Culture........ Sip Ee ee Gee, rE Wand: wonder cckcguncne m 30 
150 Good Housekeeping .............. m 110/250 Table Talk and Ill, Cook Book.m 1 25 
200 Harper’s Bazaar ......... avorshecsNl” RGU EE GO ROMO BEE casteecwsqececscccgcocecs m 95 
150 Hoards Dairyman ............06..-W 110}/100 The Feather ........ ecccccccccccees m 70 
250 House Beautiful ...... eoescceeee-mM 200/200 The World To-day....... eausenwes m 150 
100 Home and Farm...... cuqevausevese TEN TR RUCR WO iescccctssansece<adeansess m 110 
100 Horticultural Visitor ............ m 70/100 Up-to-Date Farmiug Woxauenae sid m 75 
350 House and Garden..........+.++- m_ 300/100 Vick’s Magazine (in ®o: S. only).m 75 
TG): DEENA, 85, didn sdhaneen ceeee nekoud m 50/150 Western Fruit Grower (The)...m 1 00 
i 00 Household Realm .............++. m 75|150 Woman’s Home Companion....m 1 00 
1 Housekeeper (U. S. only). Tim 100/100 World’s Events .........s.ss0.. con 75 





| Individual checks not taken. 


Enclose bank draft on New York, P. O. wes or Baye money order, and your order will be filled 


EEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Pruning. 


Professor E. P. Sandsten, of Madison, 
spoke on ‘‘Pruning,’’ considering the sub- 
ject uder three heads, reports “Country 
Gentleman.” First, pruning to main- 
tain a balance between the production of 
wood and the production of fruit; second, 
pruning to shape the trees to facilitate 
the various orchard operations, such as 
thinning, spraying, etc.; third, pruning 
to shape the tree to conform to the own- 
er’s ideal of form. Pruning so as to 
maintain a balance between fruit pro- 
duction and wood growth is of vital im- 
portance to the fruit grower. If the 
soil is very fertile or especially rich in 
nitrogen, the wood-producing functions 
tend to crowd out the fruit-producing 
functions; or, if the soil is poor, fruit 
production is encouraged at the expense 
of wood production and the vitality is 
affected, which may result in premature 
death. Intelligent pruning in many cases 
may correct the difference. The best 
time to do general pruning is from 
February 15th to April 1st. Wounds 
made at this time will heal very readily, 
and all heavy pruning should be done at 
this time, Light summer pruning is 
employed to check wood growth and in- 
duce the formation of fruit buds; it 
should be done from June 15th to July 
15th in our climate. The young shoots 
will have grown to the length of eight to 
twelve inches, and should be pinched 
back two to four inches; as a rule, the 
buds below the pinched portion begin 
to swell and develop into fruit buds. The 
modern fruit grower wants a business 
tree; therefore, pruning should be di- 
rected toward producing the low-headed 
tree, which will lessen the cost of spray- 
ing, thinning and harvesting, and will 
not break down so easily as a high- 
headed one; the fruit will not blow off 
as quickly, and sun-scald, one of the 
besetting evils of Northwestern fruit- 
growing, is practically eliminated. In 
pruning our native plums, special diffi- 
culties are encountered. It is impossible 
to predict the shape or the direction of 
growth of a native plum tree. If we 
endeavor to prune a branch with the 
idea of directing the terminal bud left, 
we are generally disappointed. It may 
take any direction. If, on the other hand, 
the branches are permitted to grow with- 
out cutting back, disastrous results are 
sure to follow. 
should be avoided, as they 
split. 
least three branches; four or five are 
better still, but these should be situated 
one above the other, on the trunk, and 
not concentrated at one point. If we 
wish to prevent as much breakage as 
possible, we should permit the branches 
to spring up as close to the ground as 
possible, making it a compact bush, rath- 
er than a tree. 

Mr, Henry—‘How would it do to let 
those plum trees go altogether un- 
pruned?” 


Professor Sandsten—“They would look | 


like a brush pile. That would be all 
right if you kept them in the woods, or 
planted them close together; if several 
of them come together, they will stay up, 
but you cannot spray them or do any- 
thing with them when planted close to- 
gether. They grow in all directions; they 
are not civilized at all. I would like to 
ask Mr. Marshall what his idea is in 
regard to pruning native plums.” 


Mr. Marshall—“I think that the native 


plum is much more difficult to prune 


than the Burbank; 


had the difficulty with them that I had 
with the native plums. 
plum as Wyant, that insists on growing 
upside down; I have never found any 
way of turning it around. All of the na- 


tive plums, with the exception of a very | 


few, like the Surprise and Hammer that 
are naturaly quite shapely, are 


you let your branch grow to such a 


length that you think it ought to be| 


pruned, you are likely to have that ex- 
tent of limb, out from the trunk to what- 
ever you prune to, without anything on 
it, and the fruit buds will form on the 


new growth; and of course it gives the | 
weight so much more leverage, and I} 


have never discovered any way of stop- 
ping it.” 

Professor Sandsten—‘‘Pinching them 
back, you will find, will do this with 
the plum, just the same as it does with 
the black raspberry, if it is done early 
in the season, when the wood is young 
and tender.” 


. 
0 





The following Chinese proverbs are 


printed in the Charlotte, (N. C.) ““Med- 
ical Journal:” 

A wise man adapts himself to circum- 
stances, as water shapes itself into the 
vessel that contains it. 

The gods cannot help a man who loses 
opportunities. 

Great works are due to great perse- 
verance always. ‘ 

Fads, fancies, follies, and fashions are 
four means of recreation for humanity. 


Long, slender plum trees’ 
invariably , 
The head should be formed of at! 


I have about fifty | 
Burbank trees in my orchard, but I never | 


Take such a/} 


very | 
difficult to prune, for the reason that if | 


I believe the coloring and high flavor of 
an apple comes from the action of the 
sun on the fruit itself and the feeding- 
root system of the tree, more particularly 
the latter, as in the case of the Spy tree 
growing in the lawn or sod. The feed 
roots are nearly to the surface of the 
ground and exposed to the action of the 
sun’s rays, while with the other tree 
the conditions were the reverse. This 
is why I believe apples are not so highly 
colored in cultivated orchards, as in plow- 
ing and cultivating, the feeding-root sys- 
tem next the surface is cut off, and the 
sun’s actions on the roots lost. An in- 
stance along this line happened on my 
farm some years ago. I had three North- 
ern Spy trees grafted over to Lady Sweet 
growing in sod that produced large, 
handsome apples almost entirely covered 
with a beautiful red, and a plate of 
them sitting on the table would fill the 
whole room with their aroma. I took it 
into my head to plow this plot, and 
plowed it quite deep; applied 1,000 pounds 
potash to the acre and planted to corn, 
The result was a rank and dense growth 
of corn that completely covered the 
ground. These three trees bore:a full 
crop of ayples of good size, but I could 
not get a trace of red on them,, and I 
left them on the trees till fully half 
dropped off, and all had a very poor 
flavor. I seeded down the following 
spring, and the next year the same trees 
bore fruit that was highly colored and 
flavored.—_S. S. Drumm, Columbia Co., 
N, Y¥. 


Fields—“I beat Lumpkirs on a horse 
trade in great shape yesterday.”’ Barnes 
—“Got your money yet?” Fields—**He 
paid half down and is coming around 
with the rest to-morrow.” Barnes—‘No, 
he isn’t; he was buying that horse for 
me.’’—Detroit “Free Press.” 

Georgia peach growers are complain- 
ing bitterly of the lack of transportation 
facilities, yet the luscious fact remains 
that 2,500 carloads escaped from the 
state, consigned to Northern markets. 











“Doctor, how can I ever repay you for 
your kindness to me?” ‘‘Doesn’t matter, 
old man. Check, money order, or cash.”’ 
—Minneapolis “Tribune.” 


The Traveling Tree Agent. e e 4 
Editor Rural World: This department aint It out | 
of our State Agricultural College has ' 
several inquiries as to whether or not it 
is true that grafted trees have an im- 
perfect “heart’’ and wil die young, while 
budded trees have a better union and 
will live longer. This question has been 
accompanied with the explanation that 
trees were being offered for sale in the 

state, which are alleged to be superior Who Writes. 
to grafted trees on account of the fact] 4 L, Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams 


that the former have been propagated x. x. pas me ed + meee . process is ene & new 
ind of paint withou e use of oil. He calls it 
by means of budding. As a matter of Powdrpaint. It comes to the consumer a dry pow- 


fact, one may find good trees and bad | der an al that is re uired is cold water to make a 
paint water-proot, re-prool, and as durable as 
trees propagated by any method. It oil paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, stone, 


should not matter much to the farmer or brick. spreads and lock Sue oil paint and costs 
how the fruit trees were propagated, | #20ut one-fou as, much. 

.| Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 623 Nort! 
provided they have made good growth in| st., Adams. N. ¥., and he will send you a free 
the nursery and are healthy trees, true| trial package, also color card and full information 
to name. Budded trees or grafted trees} Jars, 


showing you how you can save @ good many dol- 
rite to-day. 

are both good, providing they fulfill the 

above requirement. The quality and ap- STEE $ 60 

pearance of the tree actually sold to L RANGE (0: 

them, and not the quality of the sample| Complete With Reservoir and Closet. —_ 

ro | . $10.60 buys this new model 6-hole 


steel range, complete with reservoir 
= high closet, the wonder pargain 





Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down the 
Cost of Paint Seventy-five Per Cent. 





A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everyone 
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trees shown to make the sale ‘s what 
should count. It is usually safe to steer 
elear of the agent who offers trees upon 
the merits of his method of propagation 
instead of upon the merits of the speci- 
mens that are to be delivered in filling 
the order.—J. C. Whitten, Horticulturist, 
Missouri Ar. College. 


Made in our own stove 

| foundry, the largest in the world, 
and it is -_ an example 

lous values we 


the price qos must pay 
Oo Nes S. wy any other stove dealer or manu- 
Yes, Do It.—Be sure to set a tree this Sopra age We give 

season, if there is a lack in this respect. | . from damage, 

4 . se ” nish repairs fo. 

Select something that will be likely to do Es us and say “Send me your new 
well. Don’t let a desire to be “in fash- | Bove Gamer new offers, descriptions and low prices, 
ion” lead you to choose something with latest Profit It 


and you will also get our Sharing Offer. 
a long foreign name, unless it is some- 


you buy from us, you get back a part of your money in 

Es our liberal Profit Sharing Plan. Write at once and our 
thing better than the trees to be found 
at home. Take a commendable pride in 














a 


mew Stove Catalogue and all these great offers. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 
something native, and plant an oak, a 
maple. non elm a pasewend—aebenieat fag ARTISTIC VASES CHEAP. 
Pp a ’ “i . Refined people use Kramer's beautiful, 
you think best adapted for the place you |} RT p ertistic Iron Vases to ment e. Braves of 
3 fi Ps | Al lige loved ones. ‘illed with bloomin; ants, 
have to plant it in, The care required citi sommes ferns and evergreen vines—what’ more 
for a tree does not end with its plant- ; sacr dly sentimental and beautiful the year 
' ‘round ? much more so than cold 
ing. It has only just begun. ! marble tombstones? So artistic for yards, 
o lawns, cemeterics, driveways and entran- 


ces. Send for illustrated catalog of many 
sizes, designs, prices and FREE OFFER. 


AGENTS WANTED. Acaress, 


Kramer Bros, Foundry Co., 109 Michigan Ave., Dayton, Ohio, 










Granger—How did he make all his 
money? 

Kimmins—Smoking; he was the great- 
est smoker in America. 

“Dry up, Kimmins; you can’t make WANTED ake ee ae om oe 
money by smoking.”’ and tack advertising cards. Salary 

“He did. He smoked hams.” $21.00 per week, $3 a day expense allowance. 




















Wonderful 


SAUNDERS Co., Dept.G, Jackson Blvd.Chicago 
NM i 


Picture Machine 





PLENTY OF 
MONEY 


BOYS  ||PLENTY OF 
GIRLS __FUN 

















| HAVE SECURED AT A VERY LARCE EXPENSE 





THE SOLE RICHT TO CIVE AWAY THIS WONDER- 





FUL MOVING PICTURE MACHINE FOR HOME USE 

















President Charles E. Ellis, who has EXT 
secured the sole right to give away the 
wonderful Moving Picture Machine. 
| in your own home and seeing one 

| of the great football games bet- 
weeh our great colleges with 
its thousands of spectators. 
Imagine sitting in your own 
home and seeing the vast crowds 
of people doing their Christmas 
Shopping in New York City. 
Imagine sitting in your home 
and seeing President Roosevelt 
deliver one of his characteristic 
speeches. I have pictures of all 
kinds so that your neighbors, 
friends and relatives can be cone 
tinually entertained. 


I Consider this Moving 
Picture Machine a 
greater Invention than 
the Phonograph 


BOYS and GIRLS, isyou want 
to make money as well as to 
provide entertainment for your 
parents, your sisters, your uncles, 

our Psaggecd gy neighbors, your 

riends and yourself, 

with one of these MOVING 
PICTURE MACHINES have 
an everlasting source of ine 
come. You can have plenty 
of money. It will bring money 
to you continually. ou_can 
from time to time get new filmsfrom me of 
that has occurredinthe world, 


Orserees and inventors have been struggling for 


home. 
interested at the way scenes from life were actually reproduced, but you never dreamed that a machine 


would be invented so ghat you could use it successfully in your own home and thereby reproduce to your 
friends and neighbors actual scenes from a— pees of the world. lac 

ou is the only MOVING PICTURE MAC 

$ so simple that any boy or girl can operate it. 


NSN i isi ‘ie 
ANT THE LAMP 


Lamp and Generator, you havea lamp no larger than a bicycle lamp developing 500 candle power on the screen. 


\\NWRRS 4 THE FIL 


20 
bjects in the ifferent stages of action and present them to the eye as though actually alive. 


\\\ \\\ y 

\ \\). PS Ss EZ moving o 

R A I have made arrangements so that 1 have photographers ever in readiness to photograph im- 
portant happenings of the day so you can always in your own home reproduce any public event 

taking place in New York or anywhere else as if you had been onthe grounds. Imagine sitting 


R ; f zane, to make a Moving Picture Machine for the 
You have probably all seen Moving Picture Machines at entertainments and were astounded and 


J J d. The Moving Picture Machine which I offer 
INE that is designed for use in the home, and its construction 


The Safety Carbide Generator and Lamp which goes with this Machine produces the 
greatest light ete ever developed. It is safer than any kerosene lamp and the intensity 
of the light is far greater than the ordinary incandescent electric light. With our safety 


‘urthermore, itis absolutely SAFE, any boy or girl can operate it successfully and without danger. 


« The Films that reproduce the pictures in this Moving Picture Machine are thirty-two 
pictures to the foot and the — standard size is the ten-foot endless film which contains 


erfect photographs. nese 320 photographs, taken one after another, catch the 





THE WONDERFUL MOVING PICTURE MACHINE FOR THE HOME 


popular events as they occur and your friends will all want to see a reproduction of the latest thing 














THIS MOVING PICTURE MACHINE GIVEN YOU WITHOUT COST 
My young friends, I want you, every one of you, to have one of these MOVING PICTURE MACHINES, and I have ry a plan 
whereby you can get it without cost. If you will send me your name and address on a postal card, I will send you 28 of the Handsomest 
Pictures you ever saw. These pictures are beautifully printed in colors and at the art stores sell for many times 25 cents. Everyone will instantly 


buy one for the small.sum of 25 cents, or two for so cents. When you have soldthem return to me the ge you have collected and I will immediately 
send youa MOVING PICTURE MACHINE, all complete—even to a film to reproduce the pictures—and you will certainly be the envy of your entire 
neighborhood. They are new. No other boy or girl has one, and I have the sole — to give them away in the United States, so be first in the field. 
Send me a postal card to-day. Remember, I do not ask for any money in advance, I will trust you with the 28 dosutitully colored ictures, All you 
will have to do is to sell them and you will soon be the owner of one of these WONDERFUL MOVING PICTU MACHINES, Address 


CHARLES E. ELLIS, DEPT. A. T. No. 649 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK CITYe. 
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‘® Japanese Fruit Growers on the 
Pacific Coast. 


J. M, Graham, of California, informs 
Green’s Fruit Grower that the Japanese 
emigrants have purchased 1,700 acres of 
land in Mercede county, California, for 
the purpose of forming a colony exclus- 
ively Japanese, 

The town of Livingston will contain 
2,000 Japanese within two years. It is 
claimed that the method of living of 
these Japanese and their moral ideas are 
not such as are desired, and that white 
people do not care to live near this Jap- 
anese colony. 

It was thought that the Chinese prac- 


Fruit Growing in the Northwest. ticed great economy and thrift, but the 


ow 


| ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
WANTED 


Man or woman, with some ex- 
perience, for office work or for 
traveling. Address, 

GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Simpson-Eddystone | 


Silver Greys 


do not cost as much as other 
beautiful materials, yet the many 
artistic patterns in Simpson-Eddy- 
stone Prints make stylish and effect- 
ive costumes. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson- 
EDDYSTONE, apes | peo 
Three generations of Simpsons 


have made Simpson Prints 


=5 





























: Japanese beat the Chinese to a finish 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Fruit giong these lines. Five Japanese families 
growing in the northern part of the often livein onehouse managing their sev- 
wheat belt has by many been considered 4.4) kinds of business, such as a shoe 
out of the range of practical farming. shop, a housekeeping plant and every- 
Slowly, however, we are coming to know thing else they can turn their hand to, 
that even on the prairies of Northern orien working at these trades at night 
Minnesota and of North Dakota certain after doing a full day’s work outside 
frufts may be successfully raised. Rasp- during the day 
berries, especially the red, grow and The Japanese came to Avoca valley 
bear profusely. Red and black currants, Solano county, fifteen years ago Ee 
gooseberr‘es and plums—native—give ex- ing at wideatedt of low wages. They in- 
cellent returns. The wooded banks of. the creased in numbers until they displaced 
rivers and lakes are bordered by a fringe nearly all of the white labor, and en- 
of native fruit bushes and trees that tirely run out the Chinese in that local- 
prove beyond question that soil and cli- ity. Soon they began to rent orchards 
mate favor such growth, and that it only having saved money enough to pay pea 
remains for man to do his part and imi- j, aavance shutting out Chinese com- 
tate nature’s methods of protection to petition. The Japanese emigrants are 





asoline Sprayer 


PRINTS te eaaystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia, 
Has 2% H. P. Four Cycle Engine 


The Ideal 6 
. . regulated to run 200 to 800 revolu- 


> % x if } 
cP ee es 2 tions. At 360 revolutions it supplies 8 
to 10 Vermorel Nozzles under a press- 
ure of 100 to 175 lbs. The pump fills its 
own tank, has mechanical agitators and 
automatic brush for cleaning strainer. 
Weight of engine and pump 450 Ibs. 
Furnished either with or without tank and wagon. Write for prices. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 226 lth St., Elmira, New York. 

















make the Northwest a producer of fruits poor cultivators, do not care for the fer- 








“ae. Gah eke near Coop- tility of the soil, but aim to get all they 
erstown, N. D., is a little field of straw- can out of it in a short space of time, 
berries which a year ago this summer leaving it impoverished. It is estimated 
yielded at the rate of 6,880 quarts per bere 7,500 acres of land in the Avoca 
acre. Mr. Williams found ready sale for V2" °Y is in the hands of the Japanese, 
his berries at 17c¢ per quart, or a return whose stores are doing more than half of 
at the rate of $1,170 per acre. This sea- the merchandise business of that locality, 
son the returns were not so large, but ae per cent. of the farm supply 
still gave a splendid margin of profit. Mr. The ‘atthe of Green's’ Pith Giese ws 
Jimeson, of Cooperstown, has a Wealthy 
apple tree which this year—its fourth surprised at this report, since he had a 
season—began bearing fruit. Apples are high idea of the Japanese, resting large- 
grown in marketable quantities at '¥Y upon the reputation which they se- 
Jamestown. cured during the late war with the Rus- 
Slowly, more slowly than we could sians. The above experience with them 
wisti the day of the “treeless plains” would indicate that they are a remark- 
is . ably thrifty people, for none other could 
is passing. The continued prosperity of b h 
the Northwest has enabled men to de- °¢@t the Chinese at saving and cheap liv- 
. ing. 
vote more time and attention to fruit — 








His Trainer Says Dan Will Astonish The World In 1907. Watch Leading Fairs. 


.CAN DAN PATCH PACE A MILE IN 1:54 ? 


"| This Beautiful Picture 
in 6 Brilliant Golors 

Mailed To You Free. 
Dan Patch 1:55, The Pacing King. 
Crescous 20234, The Trotting King. 
We have Colored Litho- 
¢ phs of inwor's Fopons 
Z 1S5.and Orescous 02% inee ie- 
ting Speed Contest. It is 16 by 
inches and shows both horses 


‘| as life-like as if you saw them rac- 
4 2 Mailed Free Postage Pre- 
Write For This Picture. 
Ist, Name ths paper in which 

2nd, State how 


you saw this offer. 
much live stock you own 


International Stock Food Ce., 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 











ulture. With knowledge of how to - : P 
} = “ Some Results of Fruit Breeding. 





place and develop shelter belts for the 
trees, and still more, a knowledge of In the foregoing notes some of the me- 


what varieties can stand our cold, dry thods of plant breeding as applied to 
winters, the Northwest will enter upon fruit, and something of the history of 
a new phase of farming development. the development of the science in this 
At the present time grapes and apples country, have been given. The signifi- 
in their season are about the only fruits cence of the work, and some of the re- 
to be found on our local markets. sults accomplished in the evolution of 
Canned fruits we have, and use largely, American fruits, may properly be con- 
but a development of the local fruits is sidered at this time, says Maine “Ex- 
desirable, both from the standpoint of periment Bulletin.” 
the consumer and the Eastern shipper. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
For years to come the demand will ex- century, almost all of the cultivated fruits 
ceed the supply, and the Northwest nev- were of foreign origin. At present fully 
er can hope to raise many of the most 90 per cent. of the cultivated apples, and 
desirable fruits. The culture of such va- nearly as large a proportion of the pears, 
rieties as it can successfully produce will are of American origin; that is, have or- 
tend to create a demand for those fruits iginated from American seed‘ings. Of 
which are more distinctly southern and plums, the American seedlings of Europ- 
eastern.—Hugh J. Hughes. | ean and Japanese species, together with 
important native types, and hybrids of 
these with the foreign species, are rapidly 
assuming prominence. In the cultiva- 
tion of grapes, raspberries, blackberries, 
and gooseberries, little progress was 
made until native species were taken up 
and improved; and the last half century, 
indeed the last decade, has seen a most 
marked development of all of these fruits. 
It is interesting to note, as bearing upon 
foot power and also by motor power. the general advance in the amelioration 
The government report shows that this Of fruits that many of the now most im- 
mechanical milker will do the work bet- portant fruits were not only unheard of, 
ter and quicker than can be done with but were not thought of, as cultivated 
the hands; not only your time is saved, Plants, within the memory of those now 
but the cows give much more milk and living. The improvement of native 
there is less uncleanliness connected with types has in nearly every case been the 
the new milking machine.’ result of necessity rather than choice. 
Green’s Fruit Grower is not informed The introduction of fruits from Russia 
as to the name and address of. the in- and from China and Japan, together with 
ventor, nor the price of the machine, or the acidental and systematic crosses be- 
where it can be purchased; doubtless it tween these and the native, species and 
will soon be widely advertised. older domesticated types, has not only 
In his report, Mr. Lane, of the govern- widely extended the range of fruit grow- 
ment’s animal industry bureau, says that ing in this country, but has given a new 
he was present in a barn when the ma- impetus to the study of fruits and to the 
chine was first put in operation on forty production of important forms to meet 
cows. Some of the animals were a little special requirements. The development 
restless at first sight of the machines of a few of these more important types 
and of account of the clicking of the pul- may be profitably considered. 
sators, ‘but soon became quiet and con- ° 
tented. Heifers took to the machines as 
readily as the older cows, “The majority BACK TO EDEN. 
of the cows appeared to like the ma- Green’s book just printed, 50 Ss, 
chines, and stood quietly chewing their ‘*‘ How We Made the Old Farm Pay at Fruit 
cuds without manifesting any discom- Growing,’’ ‘*‘ How to Propagate Fruit Trees 
fort.” Piants and Vines,’’ and the ‘A. B. C. o 
From every point of view, therefore, Fruit Growing,’’ all under one paper cover 
the mechanical milker seems to be a suc- will be mailed free to you if you will send 
cess, and it is altogether probable that in in your subcription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
a few years at the longest it will come for three years for $1.00, that is about 33 
into general use. cents per year, providing you send in your 
© subscription at once. Simpl cut out this 
“John, I’ve lost our marriage certifi- clipping and mail it to us with $1.00 with 
cate.” “Oh, never mind; any of those your name —_ written and we will do 
receipted millinery bills will prove the the rest. Do not delay a moment. Now 
ceremony.” —‘“Judy." is the appointed time. 





A Successful Milking Machine. 


One invention has followed another and 
now we have a milking machine, There 
have been contrivances for milking cows 
other than the human ‘hands, but up to 
the present time the one we are an- 
nouncing is the first which seems to be 
satisfactory to the cows and to the dairy- 
men alike. This invention is operated by 




















HAND IN HAND 


and each of undoubted benefit to the other. Ofall pleasant and profitable pursuits, there are 
none that adapt themselves so well for combination as 


el FRUIT ano POULTRY ‘== 


Fruit growers are becoming each year more and more convinced that poultry keeping, in 
conjunction with fruit growing, not only means a substantially increased income, but in many 
ways materially strengthens the chances of success in both. What advantages the hens derive 
from the range and shade of the orchard or other fruit-growing land, is well repaid by enrich- 
ment of the soil and their ravages upon detrimental insects. We wish you would note particu- 
larly the extremely favorable price we make for a yearly subscription to 


Farm Poultry and 
Green’s Fruit Grower 


Farm Poultry is a semi-monthly publication, issued the Ist and 15th. Established in 
1889, it has for seventeen years enjoyed the respect and confidence of the poultry-keeping 
world. Conservative—yes—to a degree necessary for the protection of its readers from schemes 
and theories productive of loss and disappointment only. It is a thoroughly practical, safe 
guide to successful and profitable poultry keeping in all its branches. Natural and Artificial 
Incubation, Rearing Chicks, Breeding, Feeding, Housing, Marketing, in fact every feature of 
the industry is taught in a way that insures profit and satisfaction. Subscription price 50 
cents per year (24 numbers), but we offer splendid value indeed when we make our 


mpecial ) “raem pourray ano | lh for 
OffeT \ greens Frurt eroweR( Olly G0c 


Sample Copy is Free.~ ‘Very Liberal Terms to Agents. 
Send cash, stamps, Post Office or Express Money Order to 


FARM-POULTRY PUB. CO., 


232 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 



















of a Full Year’s Subscription to 
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Don’t Push 


The horse can draw the 
load without help, if you 
reduce friction to almost 
nothing by applying 




















to the wheels, 
No other lubri- 
cant ever made 
wears so long 
and savesso much 
horse power. Next time 
try Mica Axte Grease. fy 

Standard Oil Co. @ 

Incorporated 











GASOLINE 
SPRAYING 


It is too hard work and too expensive to furnish 
the power by hand, besides it cannot be done as 
well, It requires steady power and lots of it to 
make a perfect spray that willreach all parts of a 
tree, he Smith Spra aying Engine is designed 
especially for this work. It is reliable, runs like 
clockwork, has plenty of Power to give any pres- 
sure desired, is rigid as solid iron and wears like 
iron. Itis geared to give a piston pump the right 
motion. Gears are extra heavy and run in iron 
frame which is absolutely unyielding. . 


The Engine Weighs Only 450 Pounds Complete, 
— only 10 gallons of water for cooling. 

We have given the spraying engine more atten- 
tion than other manufacturers and for several 
seasons have had our experts in the fruit growing 
sections testing and experimenting with our engine 
and with others in actual work in the orchard, with 





the result that The Smith Spraying Engine is ad- - 


mitted by all to be the only one that is made ex- 
actly right for this work. 

This engine was exhibited at State and County 
Fairs in 1906, also at the Michigan Fruit Growers’ 
Annual Convention, and every fruit grower who has 
seen it pronounces it the Best and Only Perfect 
Spraying Engine in the market. It furnishes 2% 
horse power; is fitted with pulley, can be used for 
all kinds of work besides spraying. We build 
Gasoline Engines all sizes from 2to 6 Horse Power 
for all purposes, 

Write for free illustrated catalogue No. 13982 


Smirn ae eee Oe 
Chicago, Il 








y ous im 
ae Eureka Ensilage Corn. 
VA It is the result of fifteen years rigi 
IR ci sien from the Best variety 0 


er for every man 


jember—we control the entire 
stock of Eureka — Corn, and that 
ea the genuine seed can only be procured 
fy from us. Send for our large, new catalog 
ofFarm Machinery, Implements, Tools, 

etc. h. mail a copy free on request. 


BROTHERS, WORCESTER, M 


Make 
Your Money 








EARN MONEY 


Fortunes are being made by those who know 
how, when and where toinvest. 

It is our business to know a 
ment. Those who have followe 
have made money. Last May we advised the 
pesciese s of Mohawk ee Stock at 50c. It 

as sold — at $19.50. An investment then 
of $500 in 1,000 shares made a profit of $19,000 
or 3,800 per cent in 6 months. At one time 
Mohawk sold atl0c. We recommended Silver 
Pick when it was selling at 27 cents. It sold 
later at $2.15. Another stock we recommend- 
ed advanced 100 per cent in Jess than 30 days. 
We now recommend Nevada Star ati2c. Buy 
it, and buy ak can afford to carry. We 
have carefully investigated this and we do not 
believe that you willever havea better chance 
to make a large fortune from all 
beginning than right now in the stock < Of the 


Nevada Star Mining Co. 
At 10 Cents Per Share. 


Pe Value $1.00, fully paid and non-assessable. 
Nevada is considered the ae mining 
state in this country. Greenw: 
Creek, Bullfrog, Goldfield nae Tonopah dis- 
tricts are Apa ony 2 Now is your time to buy 
for lar; profits before prices go up on the 
jump. Buy Nevada Star at once. The allot- 
ment offered ati12c. is small, and will no doubt 
be snapped up quickly, as the rospects seem 
ood to make 100 per cent profit or more with- 
n 90 days. Instalment payments if de- 


ood invest- 
our advice 


sired. A few dollars a month may start you 
on the road to a fortune. Send for free illus- 
trate d Nevada prospectus and full infor- 
mation. 


F. A. MEIDINGER, President, 


CHICAGO, ILL 


471 GAFF BLDG., 
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«<Ol’ Nutmeg’s”’ Ratings. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 


Joe Cone. 


Dew t’day an’ yew kin smile over it 
turmorrer. 
Col’, drafty stables mean more fodder 


an’ less beef: 
Keep yewr trees rid uv bores, also yewr 
set’in’ room. 


Mos’ gen’ly an ol’ hornet’s nest is full 
uv surprises. 

The Sunday mornin’ headache is gen’ly 
caused frum the Satterday night afore. 

Autermobilin’ is all right, but yew hev 
noticed thet it hez its “drawbacks.” 

In times uv peace some folks prepare 
tew git hold uv a bigger one. 

A good way tew drive away dull care 
is with a beetle an’ wedge. 

Becuz a pusson don’t like bees is no 
sign thet they don’t keer fur honey. 

The quickest way tew spread a village 
scandul is tew tell somebuddy not tk WwW 
mention it. 

Hoss tradin’ is poor bizniz, besides one 
or the other is baound tew git a poor 
hoss. 

A bar’l uv apples in the sullar is wuth 
bar’ls uv meddercine in the drug 
store. : 

Folks who complain thet aigs are high 
should remember thet they couldn't stan’ 
very much uv a drop. 

Nuthin’ put on the land gives nuthin’ 
is an example ev’ry farmer orter chalk 
on his barn door. 

Sometimes a heavy fall uv snow is_a 
blessin’; it covers up the sins uv the un- 
ambitious farmer. 

Ef yew make a mountain auot uv a 
mole hill be sure yew plant somethin’ on 
it wuth while. 

The lay uv the hen is pleasin’ tew the 
ear uv the averige farmer pervidin’ she 
is a good singer. 

An ol’ hen will scratch aout more pa- 
tience in five minutes than a man kin 
save up in five months. 

When a wummun refuses tew hev her 
pictur’ took she don’t hev tew explain 
why tew the nex’ door neighbors. 

Lots uv folks would be willin’ tew eat 
in the kitchen ef it wuzzn’t fur the fact 
thet they’d hev tew swaller their pride. 

When yew hear an indervidyul raound 
braggin’ haow many men he kin wallop 
ask him hoaw he stan’s on thet ques- 
tion with the pusson who runs _ his 
haouse. 

Don’t look a gift hoss in the maouth, 
but at the same time find aout ef yew 
kin why the other feller wants tew git 


| rid uv him. 





They is some men 
skeery abaout. foolin’ 
tools thet they will set raound an’ 
thelr wives split the kindlin’ wood. 

The reason some people don’t hurry 
aout uv bed 6n a cold mornin’ is becuz 
their minds are more on the cold than 
on the work thet is waitin’ fur ’em. 

When a farmer’s daughter comes tew 
the conclusion thet dish water is harm- 
ful tew the hands it is high time fur him 
tew trade the pianner fur a couple uv 
more caows an’ a patunt churn, 

There are lots of ‘fools in the world 
besides those who are engaged, 


in the world so 
with sharp edged 
let 








The Farm Orchard. 


Editor Rural World: The condition of 
the average orchard in my county is 
really pitiable. Its gaunt, decaying and 
moss-covered limbs meet the eye of the 
traveler on every highway. Ask the far- 
mer concerning the fruit crop and he will 
shake his head with uninterested eyes. 
Something wrong, he will tell you; the 
apples were shabby, knotty and generally 
worthless, or the trees did not bear at 
all, or they ‘were dying out, and so on, 
with a long tale of disaster and disap- 
pointment. 

He will also often ‘take occasion to tell 
you that in former times, in the time of 
his father, maybe, when the country was 
young, that there were plenty of apples, 
that the trees bore every year and that 
the cellar was always stocked with a 
generous supply to eat around the fire- 
place on winter nighfs. And he mourn- 
fully queries why don’t they bear that 
way now? ‘To this I sometimes think it 
useless to attempt any explanation. I 
look toward the wretched orchard and I 
seem to see it almost audibly shrieking 
an answer to its ignorant master who is 
murdering it by inches. If it had but 
for an hour a human tongue to proclaim 
its woes and its ‘wants, how it would 
proclaim a tale of neglect and suffering 
that would make the very stones cry out} 
in sympathy. Poor, miserable, starving 
trees! They truly look a race of dying 
outcasts. The physician’s craft has aj} 
word that fits them as well as their} 
human lords—it is anaemia—poverty of | 
blood. If they were limited to but one 
cry, it would be, “we are starving, we 
are starving.” 

An orchard of from fifteen to twenty | 
acres, under favorable conditions an, 
scientific management is a competence, 
and no more agreeable, refined and inde- 
pendent living can be found in all the 
world of industry. There is only one 
crop that will grow without experience 
whatever—that is weeds.—L, R. Johnson, 
Southeast Missouri. 








Capitol Building or Good Roads. 


Gentlemen: In reply to Maine farmer 
I will state that it is my opinion every 
state should have a capitol building and 
every county should have a county build- 
ing entirely adequate and fire-proof, in 
which to store safely valuable records and 
in which are desirable offices for the 
various officials. Such buildings should 
be built for utility and not for display. 
I do not favor extravagant buildings of 
this character, If the state or county 
has a building which answers the pur- 
pose which is fire-proof and large enough 
it is my opinion that the additional 
money could be more profitably spent in 
the construction of improved highways. 

Attractive buildings are desired prin- 
cipally by the people of the vicinity in 
which they are built. Those who live 
in other parts of the state may seldom 
or never see the new capitol building 
and could not be benefitted by its erec- 
tion, but nearly every one is benefitted 
by the construction of permanent road 
beds which will not give way to the up- 
heaval of frost in winter or the heavy 
rains of autumn or spring. 

The lack of good roads in this country 
has been one of our greatest drawbacks. 
The American people have reason to 
blush when the condition of their high- | 
ways are compared with European coun- 
tries, While I am not opposed to new 
capitol buildings, I should be inclined to 
consider, as a rule, that money should 
be spent to greater advantage to the 
general public in improving the high- 
ways.—C. A. G. 





Selling Apples in June. 

The month of June opens to-morrow 
and about 13,000 barrels of apples still 
remain in cold storage in Albion. This 
fact is mentioned simply to show what 
cold storage has done for the fruit busi- 
ness. If any farmer had been told ten 
years ago that first quality Orleans coun- 
ty apples would be marketed at so late 
a date as June, and at profitable prices, 
he would have called the talker a 
dreamer. But so it is, and the fruit will 
still be in prime condition a mouth hence, 
too. There is a good call for apples from 
the South, West and East, with a fair 
export demand also, and if the weather 
keeps cool for a short time longer the 
apples will all go out and with a net 
result far better than dealers hoped for 
early in the’ spring.—Ontario County 
Journal. 





Recipe for Stomach Trouble. 


Chamoile Flowers steeped and taken 
every two hours. 

Wormwood soaked in cold: water to be 
taken before eating. 

Comfrey-root makes fine alcohol] pias- 
ters to put across the stomach. Get 
your doctor’s advice about this. He will 
tell you how much to take at a dose. 

Remedy for Hiccoughs.—A very small 
piece of camphor gum.—N. 8. Nolan. 
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SPRING TIME 
| is when you should purify the blood and pre 


pare your system for the 
change of season. 


PURE HERB TABLETS 


are putting millions of people on the road 
to health. 


They quickly relieve and perma- 
nently cure Constipation, 
Stomach and Kidney 
Trouble and Rheu- 
matism. 


No Alcohol, No Opiates, 
No Narcotics. 


100 DAYS’ TREATMENT $1.00. 

If you have a stubborn case of constipation, which is 
the beginning of almost all ailments, Rheumatism, Kid- 
ney or Stomach Trouble, or if you feel bad in any way, 
try Pure Herb Tablets. ‘They are a wonderful treatment 
for the digestive system, They strike at the root and 
cause of the diseases, 

More than a million Pe are using Pure Herb Tab- 
lets or have been cured with them. If you are ailing and 
want to be cured, what more evidence do you want? We will 
give you this timely advice free. Don’t take our word 
nor the word of the cured hundreds, but send fora box 
on trial free, and try them yourself, absolutely free, You 
are to be the judge. If you do not feel like a new person 
after ten days’ use, simply return the balance and you 
are under no obligations to us. 

If our directions are followed, WE GUARANTEE 
PURE HERB TABLETS to satisfy every customer, 

In most people Uric Acid is present in the blood grad- 
ually accumulating as they grow older and by lodging in 
various organs of the body, it causes disease. The blood 
grows old and impure thus undermining the strongest 
constitutions, 


Our treatment is its own testimonial. 
You pay nothing until we prove the 
treatment to be as represented. 


SEE HOW EASY. 

Just send us a mere postal card, mentioning 
Green’s Fruit Grower, we will mail a 100 days’ 
treatment of our PURE HERB TABL 
treatment. Use them ten days, if perfectly 
satisfactory, send us $1.00, if not, simply re- 
turn the balance and you still have your 
money. We claim this treatment. has no 
equal for above diseases, and take this honor- 
able way to prove it to our patrons. Don’t 
miss this opportunity. 

Speed the day by sending now to 


Pure Herb Tablet Co. 
557 Main St., Ashland, Ohio. 
NOT SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 











PEOPLES POPULAR Pg ty > THLY 


782 Arcade Building, ‘oines, Ia. 


200 A WEEK and Expenses 
We want women to help us ad 
article of exceptional merit. No experi: 
ence necessary and you can conly make 
e 


is needed eve 

eine, Ste pong samples are distribu 
Sales are easily made. Big profits are assured. Ad- 

Gress, Marriot A Richards, Cor.Sec., Box 707, Joliet, lll. 


Corns, Bunions, Warts and Moles 
quickly removed by entire new process. 

anteed or mone refunded. Partisulars 
FREE Acgnts Maxe Bre Money. 


Ss Crow Remedy Co., Dept. N., Reading, Pa 
ANOTHER REMARKABLE OFFER. 














Highest Grade Hot-Bed Sash at Half Prices 
and Big Millwork Catalog Free. 


There seems to be no end to the number of 

meateeel and seasonable finished. wood-work offer: 

ngs madé by Gordon, Van Tine & Company, at 
Davenport, Iowa, where they have the largest mill 
in America, and sell all their products on oly direct 
tothe user. Their latest announcement Vs Hot: 
Bed Sash. See their adv. in another column, 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


Our 1907 Catalogue we believe is the most 
beautiful and complete horticultural catalogue 
ever published—188 pages, 700 engravings, 12 col. 
ored and duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


Every Em Envelope 
nite pA Cash 


To every one who states where this adver- 
tisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents 
(in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and 
also send, free of charge, our famous 50-Cent 
‘¢Henderson’’ Collection of seeds, of one 
packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant 
Fancy Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, 
mixed; Hi enderson’s Big Boston Lettuce; 
Early "Ruby Tomato; and Half Long Blood 
Beet; in acoupon envelope, which emptied and 
returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order of $1.00 and upward. 



























PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





send you a dazzli 
nificent, Oriental 


.. Perfect= 
ly h lives thug h winter 
and comes up oo“ spring; ao 
soms are often six inches ac: 
A FINE PLANT,.... .... oan 
We send also Free our splendid 
illustrated catalog and accurate 





UA ILL OAS 
QUARER, Bi Newark, New ee 








Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberry 
Plants, 60 varieties” We are growers and will 
save you money. Catalogue free. 

HE E. MAUDLIN KR ao ole Route 3, 
BRIDGMAN, MICH 


Cancer and Tumor Cured 


With a Combination of Oils. Write to 
the Originator for his free books, Be- 
ware of imitators. Address Dr. D. M. 
Bye, 316 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


100 Calling Cards 
FREE 


Write for free proposition. 


Rochester Card and Stationery Co. 
28 Van Stallen Street Rochester, N. Y. 

















AZTEC SALVE. 

Cures old sores, cuts, bites, burns, 
corns, bruises, etc. Money returned if 
not helpful. Price 25c. per box. 

J. W. Millard, Clifton, N. Y. 


Never Cut. a Corn 


It is dangerous, Our plasters give safe, sure and speedy 

relief, extracting the corn without pain or trouble. Mailed 
5 for 10c, 1§ for 25c. gg on foot comfort free with 

order. Not sold by dealer: 

SIMPLEX COR CURE, 1053 Walnut St. » Phila., Pa. 





Men to travel, deliver samples and 

E “advertise our goods locally ; salary 

$91 per month, expenses advanced. Beezley Co., 
Dept. 6, Monon Block, CHICAGO. 


RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


To sell Automatic Self-cleaning Curry Comb. Mon- 
ey-making opportunity for hustlers. Write for in- 
coder, ht, with guarantee of success. 

MB CO., Dept. 30, Racine, Wis. 


one TAT: published 
SONG- POEMS m« TY. We write 
bd. oh popularize. 


Popular Music Publishing Co. 316 Enterprise Bldg. Chicago. 


j MARRY, DOCTO R; or despair. 

**Don’t do a thing’’ till you see 

clearly what's best by aid of Flash- 

lights on Human Nature, on 

health, disease, love, marriage and_ parentage. 

Tells what you'd ask a doctor, but don’t like to. 240 

pages illustrated, 25 cents; but to introduce it we 
send one only to any adult for postage, 10 cents. 
Murray Hill Book Co., 129 East 28th Street, New York. 


If you want strawberries from August until November, 
try “Pan-American” aud “Autumn.” Fine for “ penily 
gr. Plants for saleby SAMUEL COOPER, 

N. ¥. Circulars free. 


LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY :.:.: 
G2ZOOO F265 ot your spare time by ilustrated 
lectures and Vote diploma with degree. Particulars Mick. 


The Detroit Veterinary Dental College, Detroit, M 
AGENTS PORTRAITS 85c, FRAMES 15¢, 


sheet pictures Ic, stereoscopes 25c, 
views lc. ‘at days —, Samples & Catalog Free. 
Consolidated P it Cory Chicago. 














Delevan, 








290—74 W, Adams St., 





BIG MONEY TO LADIES 
or young folks,in getting up club orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, Ex- 
tracts and Spices. Handsome remiums if you 
prefer. far fu articulars and ee ate. address 


T AMERIC. ss 
t New York, N.Y. 


G-33 Vesey Street, 
$1 SOLID GOLD [90 


Pattern SIGNET RING. 
Warranted three years. Any initial en- 
graved FREE. Sent postpaid” with 
Premium mat 12 cts, Send to-day. 
SHEL ELTY Co., 
Dept. FG pop day yen E York. 


NEWTON'S Heave ann Coucn Cure 
"ee ERINARY SPECIFIC. 
e. One to two cans 
Heaves. $1.00 per 
= dealers, or express 
Send for booklet. 
temedyCo., Toledo, 0. 




















The Wickson, one of Burbank’s plums, 
was produced by crossing Burbank and 
Kelsey, 


How to Plant. 

E. F. Stephens, Crete, Nebraska. 

‘At this season hundreds of thou- 
sands of trees and plants are sent out 
from the nurseries and planted with more 
or less care, according to the skill of the 
planter. The annual loss is very large, 
partly because many planters do not 
understand the best methods, and 
though they have the best intentions, 
they do not always do just the right 
thing. In the hope of lessening the an- 
nual loss the following brief suggestions 
are offered: 
How to Plant. 

For commercial orcharding it is well 
to select a north or northern slope. 
These two slopes offer the best location 
of all. The family orchard, however, 
should be near the house without refer- 
ence to slope. We have orchards on al] 
slopes, as well as on upland and bottom 
land. Ail are doing well. The success 
depends not so much on location as the 
care it receives afterward. 

We plant a windbreak on all sides of 
our orchards. The north windbreak 
tends to lessen the extreme rigor of the 
winter winds. The windbreak on the 
south and west lessens the aridity and 
power of dry summer winds. ‘A iofty 
windbreak on the east prevents the rays 
of the sun from raising the temperature 
too quickly after a frosty night. 
Preparation of the Ground. 

Since we are all very busy, it is well 
to do as much team work as possible in 
preparing the ground for planting. After 
having thoroughly plowed the ground, 
and done all that can be done in plowing, 
pulverizing and harrowing, hand labor 
can be saved by cross marking and then 
running the lister to the utmost depth 
possible. Then plant the trees at the in- 
tersection of cross-marking. 

Plant all fruit trees from four to six 
inches deeper than they grew in the 
nursery row. Plant without the use of 
water until the earth has been filled in 


‘| three inches over the roots and thorough- 


ly tramped. Leave a basin surrounding 
the tree. If the soil is not sufficiently 
moist, add two pails of water to each 
tree. After this water has soaked away, 
then finish filling the hole, leaving the 
surface loose. Never tramp the wet soil. 





Horticultural Notes. 

Every fruit tree should be labeled. 
They soon fall off, but should be put on 
again. 

Packages should be of full measure. 
To fall short in measure is to provoke 
a customer. 

There is no secret about a man’s suc- 
cess who adopts the best methods and 
works at them. 

The taste for good fruit may be so 
cultivated that it will be had, even at 
a larger price. 

Mulberries make splendid shade trees 
for the poultry yard, and the fowls de- 
vour the berries. 

First-class fruit in first-class shape 
will probably create an inquiry for more 
of the same kind. 

Hundreds of trees set every year die 
because of the neglect of the owners. It 
is not always the fault of the nursery- 
men. 

A large orchard poorly planted and 
poorly tended will not produce as good 
results as fewer trees well cultivated. 

Young trees should not be trimmed too 
liberally, as too much foliage taken from 
the tree weakens its feeding power. 

There is no objection to selling No. 2 
fruit if it is so marked; but to sell No. 2 
fruit as No. 1 is where the trouble is, 

Whenever root grafting is used in the 
winter the plants should not be set out 
in the spring unless the grafts have 
grown together. 


A Mexican farmer, Don Luis Terrazas, 
a great friend of President Diaz, has 
what you might call a tidy little farm at 
Chihuahua—about eight million acres. 
Takes the Mexican Central trains more 
than half a day to cross it. 

Don Luis is thought to own more than 
a million cattle. His stable consists of 
some 100,000 horses; his sheepfold of 700,- 
000 sheep. From 200,000 to 300,000 calves 
are branded with his brand every spring. 
More than a thousand cowboys and so 
on keep his cattle on a thousand hills. 
By the way, his farm includes a_ few 
mountains for diversification. 

At his slaughter and packing houses 
near Chihuahua City, 250,000 cattle, as 
many sheep, and hogs innumerable are 
killed, and away they go in his own re- 
frigerator cars. Some 40,000 persons 
dwell on his estate and are ruled by this 
Arabian Nights farmer, who lives in a 
two-million (silver) dollar castle and is a 
swell and nabob such as these United 
States know not.—Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. 
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The first rain washes “off Bordeaux and Paris 
Green and you must spray again. PYROX sticks 
like paint and won't wash off. BOWKER, 








Boston. 








Calf Eats Dynamite. 


By the explosion of a six months’ old 
ealf, partly filled with dynamite, James 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE. 
Tatman, a farmer living twenty-seven 


miles southeast of Topeka, was serious- Low prices for large orders. Get 

ly injured recently. The calf found] our prices before ordering elsewhere. 
, i vhich Tatmé 

vicateig thee salgeiiay, Ses geo Ps: “rg The Highland Nursery and Orchard Co., 


was using to blast a well, and ate them CLYDE, OHIO. 


Tatman saw the calf just as the last 
stick disappeared down its throat. He . Gold Watch 
— RING 

2 ive both = Solid Got Gold Tata 

St M WIND American mov 


SENATOR DUNLAP AND WILSON 








started to drive the animal away when 
the dynamite exploded with a roar heard 
at the farmhouse a mile and a half 
away. The calf had swallowed a dyna- 
mite cap with the rest of its strange 
meal. 

Mr. Tatman was knocked into the well 
by the concussion and so badly hurt in- 
ternally that he may not recover. 







and 
will weet a watch and n.Ladies 
or Gents style. ALTON WATCH © co. ‘Dept. 141 Chicago. 


|i THIS BEAUTIFUL RING. 


im. Rubles and 4 im, 
cmae it is Gold finish and 
(ior for 4 years. Send us 
Nh at 6 names and 











Is your teacher an advocate of corp- 
oral punishment, Tommy?” asked the 
visitor. 

“No, sir,” answered Tommy. “I guess 
she believes in moral suason, for she just 
atu ae ONARD masuesctunse (0., 
jaws us. Dept. 43 4 106 Fulton St., New York. 


LEARN BOOKKEEPING FREE 


WE TEACH YOU 
We Secure a Position for You. 


Would you like to succeed in business, to been . good paying position; to 
is I: i coins gt NB ng 7 Should 1 Fapaciy roe ais et 
controls large business en So, you 0 
Mr. Edw. Chapman, of No. 626 So. o. sth St » Goshen, Ind., who , Targely in- 
creased his salary Spee tak: of 
your opportunities a ndred fed. Our for mathod excels all others. Youcanlearm 
quickly at home, without yt of time or money, We guarantee ft, 


A GREAT ——s ndomey 


*How to Become an Expert Boo r” is the title of an 
extensive treatise on pom A nme and Business. ye tells ofthe best system of 
accounts ever devised, and explains how you can make more money and — 
your positionin life, It is just the book for beginners and experts alike. To 
advertise our system we will give away 5,000 copies absolutely frees * ie aed 
condition whatever, Simply your name and address and recei 
without cost, Address 

Commercial Correspondence Schools, 
169 V Commer¢ial Bidg., Rochester, N. W. 










































T Secnard SPRAYERo FREE 


No money wn advance—Pay when convenient. Sprays every- 
thing—Trees; Potatoes, etc. 4 rows at a time—20 acres a day. 
s\ >. Doubdles your crop. Even 2-acre growerssay: “It pays for it- 
m self first season,’’as it hasso manyuses. A 16-year-old boy 

q fae”, ean operate it with ease. Brass Ball valves, Cylinder, etc. 
y Guaranteed 5 years. Wholesale ice—(where no agent.) 
AGENTS WANTED. pay =b my if Se Sty, “SPRAYING GUILE? you . 
iret one in eac an 

Ey Special Free Offer fi"nrormation Free. We pay Freight. eke tate fs Geant Eee 
‘A. L. HURST MFG. CO., 66 North St., Canton, O, Sprayer, 


"7 Earliest and easiest worked. 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE ®:s 2" sisire2=. 
MiP 
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As Potato Sprayer. 











admits air to the soil. ein. 

creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
=| Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
3 Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, gp Third Ave., Albany, N.Y¥- 












Running Water for Irrigation and Home Use 


Make your unproductive land profitable. It’s an easy matter, and the expense is not 

eat. Hundreds of acres of arid land, now i practinety useless, can be made tillable and fit 

or the raising of fruits of various kinds. there’s a running stream or spring on your 
land, you can, by installing a 


NIAGARA Hydraulic Ram 


pump the water to any part of your farm ny You can have running water in your ho: 
with bath and closet, and plenty of water at the barn for watering horses and cattle. eee 
washing wagons, ete. The N iagara Hydraulic Ram is a great deal c 0 than a . 
windmill or a gasoline engine, and does ten times the amount of work. It’s used and 
endorsed by both the Penna. R. R.and the U. 8. Government. 

Write at once fora copy of our free booklet § , which illustrates and describes this 
great automatic pump, and shows how it works continuously without any attention 2 
or repairs. Also ask for guaran estim 


NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., : 
140 Nassau St., New York. Factory, Chester, Pa. 

































I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me today. 
No matter where = live or what your occupation, 
I will teach you the Real Estate business by rae 

> appoint you Special Representative of my Com 

* in your town; start you in a profitable business ot 
your own, and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity | for men without 
capital to b dent for life. 
Valuable book and full “particulars free. 
Write today. Address nearest office. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


946 Maryland Building, Washington, D. C. 
- 946Athenseum Building, Chieago, lilinols 

























Troubles Cured 


New Method has Cured where Drugs have Failed 


A Dollar’s Worth FREE 


My PEPTOPAD treatment has cured Stomach and 
Bowel — of almost every form and stage, in both 
sexes. It relieves soreness, strengthens weak stomachs 
and gives you a keen, hearty appetite. If yousuffer from 


DYSPEPSIA CONSTIPATION CATARRH OF STOMACH 
INDIGESTION HEART FLUTTERING BELCHING OF GAS 
SOUR STOMACH HEADACHE NERVOUSNESS 

' LIVER TROUBLE DIZZINESS NAUSEA 


or any pain or misery in the digestive organs, I will send you a full DOLLAR’S 
WORTH of my valuable remedy ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. It will 
give you quick relief. No matter how long you have suffered, send for it to-day. Just 
write me as follows: “Send mea free Peptopad.” Your name on a postal card will do. 
Be sure to write your name and address very plainly. 


DR. G. C. YOUNG, 53 National Bank Bidg., JACKSON, MICH. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 


MARCH 








Mrs.CoraB. Miller 


Makes a Fortune 


Started a Few Years Ago with No 
Capital, and Now Employs Nearly 
One Hundred Clerks and 
Stenographers. 





Until a few years ago Mrs. Cora B. Miller 
lived in & manner similar to that of thousands of 
other very poor women of the average small town 
and village. She now resides in her own .palatial 
hrown-stone residence, and is considered one of 
the most successful business women in the United 
States. 





Mrs. Miller’s New Residence, Earned In 
Less Than One Year. 


Several years ago Mrs. Miller learned of a mild 
and simple preparation that cured herself and 
several friends of female weakness and piles. She 





} 
| 


was besieged by so many women needing treat- | 


ment that she decided to furnish it to those who 
might call for it. She s.arted with only a few 
dollars’ capital, and the remedy, possessing true 


and wonderful merit, producing many cures when | 
doctors and other remedies failed, the demand | 


grew so rapidly she was several times compelled 
to seek larger quarters. 
the city’s largest office Duildings, which she owns, 
and almost one hundred clerks and stenographers 
are required to assist in this great business. 


Million Women Use It. 

More than a miilion women have used Mrs. 
Miller’s remedy, and no matter where you live, she 
can refer you to ladies in your own locality who 
can and will tell any sufferer that this marvelous 
remedy really cures women. Despite the fact that 
Mrs. Miller's business is very extensive, she is 
always willing to give aid and advice to every 
suffering woman who writes to her. She is a gen- 
erous. good woman aud has decided to give away 
to women who have never used her medicine 
$10,000.00 worth absolutely FREE. 

Every woman suffering with pains in the head, 
back and bowels, bearing-down feelings, nervous- 
ness, creeping sensations up the spine, melancholy, 
desire to cry, hot flashes, weariness, or piles from 
any cause, should sit right down and send her 
name and address to Mrs. Cora B. Miller, Box 5218, 
Kokomo, Ind., and receive by mail (free of charge 
in plain wrapper) a 50-cent box of her marvelous 
medicine; also her valuable book, which every 
woman should have. 

Remember, this offer will not last long, for thou- 
sands and thousands of women who are suffering 
will take advantage of this generous means of 
getting cured. So if you are ailing, do not suffer 
another day, but send your name and address to 
Mrs. Miller for the book and medicine before the 
$10,000.00 worth is all gone. 





PER SALAR PAID WEEKLY 
MONTH Energetic man in each 
Co. to represeut Hardware Dept. Estab. business. 





Diseases Cured by My New System. 


Expense money in advance. The Columbia House, MC-63, Chieago 
Examination, Opinion and Book Free. 
OR. J. F. SHAFER Kidney Specialist, 


KIDNEY 213 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$8 Paid iaitenmtersaer chy 
MANY WEEDS ARE WORTH MONEY “a.:.-* 
ecial Industries” magazine tells all about colleciing, curing, 


otuiow and selling botanical drug plants. 25c. a yeir, copy 5c. 


L, E. LINDSAY, Publisher, JOPLIN, Missouri 











DR. McGAHEY’'S HEAVE CURE ror 
BROKEN-WINDED Horses. The only medicine in 


the world that will stop heaves in 3 

ent cure it re- 
WANTED == to advertise our goods locally, 
several weeks’ home work. Salary 
$12 per week, $1 aday forexpenses. Saunders Co., 


Dept. C., 46 Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| WANT TO TELL ALL Xstimaandttayrever 


po and HayFever 
what cured me after 46 years of suffering. Write me 
and learn of something for which you — be grate- 
ful the rest of your life. G. F. NDER. 
461 EXCHANGE STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 


VETERINARY RY COURSE AT HOME. 


$1200 zoor ond upwards can be made taking oar Veterinary 
rse eshome during sparetime;taught d succeasfal et. 
English ; Diploma gran 


dente ;costin reach ofall ;sati sfaction rticalars 


t ETERINARY CORRESPON- 
tre OE LARIONE Dept.17, London,Canada. 





quires >. 
according to iedea $2.00 bottle. 
The r- ng edicine 
Co., fm. mtario. 





Ask and you shall receive the cure 
by mail free and pay $1 if it cures 
and nothing -s don't. a por 
failed. dress REME 

Postal Bldg., Chit ago. 












































‘She now occupies one of | 








Fruit Yields Per Acre. 


A ten-acre orchard that was pointed 
out yielded a net income at three years 
old of $750, at four years old of $1,980, 
at five years old of $2,200, at six years 
old of $3,300, and the present year the 
outlook is such that at least twice this 
amount may be realized. 

Probably, to take a general average 
right through the peach belt, the net 
profit would reach hardly $100 per acre, 
certainly not over. One hundred and 
eight trees to an acre, at 20 feet apart, 
is what is calculated upon though, in 
Georgia, it is said, 200 are planted to 
the acre, about 12 feet apart. 

An orchard three or four years old 
should average about four or five bush- 
els to the tree, though frequently run- 


ning six and seven bushels, and _ for 
these perhaps an average of $1.75 
would be realized. However, $2.50 to 


$5 per bushel are not unusual figures. 
As a comarison, when Mr. Morrill real- 
ized $2.50 per basket (20 pounds to the 
basket) for certain peaches, the same 
California grade was bringing but 90 
cents to $1. 

Michigan seems to be the best thought- 
of peach here, both as to flavor and mon- 
ey-making qualities, and if memory is 
not at fault it is one of this variety that 
here reaches the enormous size of 13 1-2 
inches in circumference , weighing one 
pound and one ounce. Mountain Rose, 
Early and Late Crawford, Lewis, Hale, 
and St. John, are all in favor, and are 
the peaches mostly on the market. One 
particularly fine orchard was _ po ‘nted 
out as Elberta, a variety that is to be 
credited largely with the fame of Geor- 
gia as a peach state. As a rule any fine 
peach seems to do best in the locality 
where that particular variety originates. 
It is said, too, that $200 or $300 per acre 
in interest alone can bé saved on a suc- 
cessfully bearing orchard when _ trans- 
portation facilities are such as they are 
in this neighborhood. 

Nothing is more essential to the suc- 
cessful outcome of a peach orchard than 
an intelligent method of trimming and 
thinning. A well-trimmed orchard will 
be absolutely clear of scraggy and dead 
limbs, superfluous tops and twigs, the 
ground underneath clean and free from 
all fore'gn matter, with neither blade of 
grass nor suggestion of a weed showing; 
and the regular rows will present as 
spick-and-span an appearance as a West 
Point cadet corps on dress parade. 


Development of the Ozark Fruit 
Region. 

As you are deeply interested in the de- 

velopment of the Ozark country, let me 

doing here and in 


tell you of what is 

adjoining Stone county in horticulture, 
says “Rural World.” Not many are 
planting orchards this spring, but the 


few orchards will stimulate others to 
plant next season, and those two counties 
will soon be famous for their orchards. 

George W. Perry, of St. Louis, one of 
the leading business men of that city, 
last October purchased an old farm vf 
Maine Fishing 


237 acres adjoining the 
and’ Hunting club’s splendid property. 
He is planting sixty acres to pears, 


twenty-five to peaches, forty to apples, 
and fiva to grapes. On the club farm are 
7,000 trees of these fruits, and two acres 
in grapes, set last year. R. D. Culver, 
of Indiana, a prominent manufacturer, 
who has 180 acres adjoining the town of 
Branson, is setting fifteen acres to pears, 
twenty-nine to apples, 


five to peaches, 
and three to grapes. A Branson me- 
chanic, who has a five-acre residence 


lot, is putting in three and a half acres 
to the above fruits. A Forsyth farmer 
is beginning a large orchard by planting 
550 pear trees. The writer is setting 
pears, apples and peaches to the number 
of 3,400 trees, and ten acres to grapes. 
Just aeross the line in Stone county, 
the McDonald Land company, Joseph C- 
Watkins, Galena, manager, is beginning 
a 100-acre orchard by setting twenty- 
four acres to pears, sixteen to peaches 
and apples, and a small vineyard. Hon. 
J. E. Melette & Son, of Springfieid, Mo., 
have 1,000 pear trees ready for setting 
at Reed Springs. Ground is being cleared 
for a 100-acre peach orchard near Reed 
Springs. All of these orchards will be 
well cared for, which means that many 
new orchards will be started next spring. 





Hints to Apple Packers. 

Don’t mix varieties—apples of differ- 
ent shapes and colors—in one package. 

Don’t mix windfalls with hand pick- 
ed apples. 

Don’t pack bruised, badly worm eat- 
en or partly decayed fruit. 

Don’t put aH the good apples in the 
ends of the barrels and poor fruit in 
the center. 

Don’t put your name on inferior pack- 
ages. 

Don't handle apples as though they 
were stones. Instead handle them like 
eggs.—Harold Hume, North Carolina. 


Soil for Plum Trees. 


It has been believed that the soil for 
plum trees should consist of heavy clay. 
This may be the case, but there is such 
a thing as getting a soil too heavy with- 
out knowing it, says Nebraska “Farmer.” 
The writer has in mind a number of 
plum trees that were set in a heavy clay 
soil on which grass had done well. The 
soil was first manured heavily, and it 
was thought that all things were favor- 
able for the growth of the plum trees. 


But for some years now the trees 
have shown inability to make head 
against the hard conditions. It might be 


added that the location is on.a hillside, 
and thus the drainage should be good. 
Perhaps the matter of fertility is at fault. 
In a hard soil the amount of fertility 
should be greater than elsewhere, because 
in such a soil the roots cannot ramify 
at will. In an orchard that does not duo 
well, if on a clay soil, we would advise 
to pulverize the ground in a circle some 
feet from the tree and work in a good 
deal] of barnyard manure. 

The porosity of the soil should be tak- 
en care of. If the soil be allowed to 
puddle, that is, form a slimy crust over 
the top, the air cannot get in, and the 
roots will be unable to take food from 
the soil. To prevent puddling do not 
have the soil around the tree lower than 
the rest of the ground, if the soil is 
heavy. The water will settle in such a 
place and make a glazing over the top 
of the soil, while if it is rounded up the 
effect of the water is not likely to be 
the same. If any glazing is detected it 
should be broken up with a hoe or rake. 

Soil for plum trees should be well 
drained, even if it be on a hillside, unless 
it is of such porous nature that no at- 
tention of this kind will be needed. We 
have seen hillside soil so impervious to 
water that a hole on the slope would 
hold water for many days. It is quite 
evident that when trees are set in such 
soil the excavations for the placing of 
the trees result in holes that, though 
filled with soil, hold the water around 
the trees for a long time and keep the 
roots from doing the work nature in- 
tended they should do. 
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The Hen of Many Eggs. 

Follow a method of selection from 
to year, using only as breeders the 
lets hatched from eggs from the best | 
layers of the previous year. Use only 
males from the highest egg record hen 
in the flock, remembering that the male 
is one-fifth of your flock so far as build- 
ing up the utility qualities are concerned. 
If this system of breedirg is carefully 
followed a-very profitable laying strain 
can be built up in a very short time. 
The great record strains of the country, 
have been built up just this way, and 
not because they were naturally any bet- 
ter than what you have. 

The Maine station reported experiments 
as follows: In 1898 they began with 140 
pullets and 32 trap nests. They began 
November Ist. In one year from date 
the record showed that the 140 birds had 
averaged 120 eggs. Twenty-four laid 
over 160 eggs, 22 fewer than 100 eggs. 
pullets find 52 trap nests. They began 
laid 204, number 286 laid 206 eggs In 
the following year for special breeding 
purposes only females having a record 
from 160 to 260 eggs were used, and num- 
ber 101 and number 286 were mated with 
a finely bred cockerel from which mat- 
ing cockerels were selected for future 


| 
year 
pul- 








breeding. 

The result of the year 1899 mating | 
showed pullets making a record from! 
208 to 237 eggs. This method was fol- 
lowed until in the year 1902 a record 
was reached of 240 eggs, and in 1903 they 
made an average of 150 eggs each for the 
whole flock tested. Thus in five years 
an increase of thirty eggs per hen was 
reached. 


oO 
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Very few people know of the possibil- 
ities of the mountain farmers of West 
Virginia. There are many orchards of 
apples ranging from 200 to 800 trees of 
the better varieties as Ben Davis, Tomp- 
kins King, York Imperial, Fallawater, 
Baldwin, Grimes and Rome Beauty. As 
yet, little success has been had in mar- 
keting fruit through lack of storage facil- 
ities. Yet, in Barbour county, is a very 
unique cold _ storage. The originator 
owns and operates a saw-mill. His 
apples are packed and barreled, and then 
put into an old house standing on his 
place. Here they are allowed to stand 
until the temperature goes so low as 
to be in danger of freezing. Then he 
spreads two or three inches of sawdust 
on the floor, stands his barrels together 
and ‘fills in with sawdust, as well as 
piling it up around them, while over the 
top he spreads a sort of tarpaulin with 
thin sawdust covering. In th's way 
he has preserved Grimes and Falla- 
water apples until June. 
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Put DISPARENE in your Bordeaux to make it 








‘* OPIE READ 
IN THE OZARKS ’ 


es roo} p % 
—24 funny illustrations. 
Ozark Mountains lie 


Arkansas, and the stories 
and jokes in this book, by 
the world-famed humorist, 
Opie Read, are the best ever 
published on this section of 
the country. The name of 
Opie Read is synonymous 
with clean and wholesome 








to offer, and the greatest 
living humorist and story 
teller was never more enter- 
taining than in thisbook. A 
laugh onevery page. Two 
laughs in every picture. e guarantee laughs 
tothe book. Thousands have found a laugh in every 
How many can you find? Read and see 
We send ‘ “Opie Read in the Ozarks’’ and “My friends 


Opie f 
agazin has vivid 
and heart touching interest—stories of s shonaid 
and lovely heroines er egg Tively = ae stories 
by the best writers of lonest: 
ments of in terest to D ave member of a ithe 
‘AL ion Box", ‘The 


“Floral 
mot ey “For the 











pa n 
specialist ant bg be pho 
You know Opie Read and you want hen 
you know Vick’s azine you will want it. That is 
why we make this apse ial free offer. We_will sive you 


an opportunity to acquainted with Vick’s Maga- 
sine. PWe take si’ the isk. You don’t pay, as “acing 
penny until you are completely satisfied. us 


a letter asking us to place your name on our list for vote sn 
zine and ‘‘Opie Read in the Ozarks,” and that you agree to p 

50c. if satisfied. Youare not obliged to pay for the book ph ond 
satisfactory to you and if you don’t want tr tt just drop us a line to 
send postage for its return and we will do so and stop the magazine. 


VICK PUBLISHING CO., Dept. G. om 
Dansville, N. ¥. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 


AMERICAN 
CULTIVATOR 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Would be glad to communicate with reli- 
able persons who can furnish satisfactory 
references to act as agents for subscriptions 
in their territory. The rate to subscribers 





_ has recently been reduced to one dollar per 
| annum, and the publication improved in 
| every direction. 


The most liberal terms 
will be made to the right parties. 


Address for further particulars the 
AMERICAN CULTIVATOR, 
62 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 








X THOUGHTS THAT PAY 


YOUR ideas may bring you a fortune, 


o1.0 000,000 offered for one invention. 
tells what to invent and how to 
ver] a patent, sent FREE, Send 
sketchfor reportas to patentability. 
Patent obtained or r FER Your 
patent advertised for sale at our expense. 
CHANDLEE & wens Patent Attorne ozs 
0930 F St. ington, D. 


Strawberries.—30 varieties of the best. My cat- 
alogue describes some of the following: Abington, 
Armout, Almo, Buster, Cardinal, Wonder, Fremont. 
Williams, Great Scott, Mark Hanna, Ruby, de 
of Michigan, and Wicks Hathaway. Catalog free. 


_C. Ww. Graham, Afton, N. Y. 


WIFE 


WHISKEY 
WHICH? 


How One Woman Solved the Drink Question 
in Five Minutes. “Women Can Now Have All 
the Temperance They Want, the Day 
They Really Want It.” She Says: 


I believe that. I believe every drinking man 
can be DISGUSTED withliquor. That has been 
my experience. After 
twenty years of anx- 
lety "a my hus 
band, who tried to 
quit and couldn't, 4 
found out that the 
drink habit wasn'ta 
vice at all, but a 
DISEASE, and that 
the hard drinker 
needed medicine 
more than he did lec- 
tures, and s0, ac’ 

on that theory, 
found the proper 
remedy and cured 


m. 
E ™ Since then I have 

told scores of women 
aboutthe stmple.home treatment used and they, 
too, bave had splendid success,many of them with 
the most hopeless kind of drinkers. The rem- 
edy can be given secretly, is inexpensive,easy to 
obtain, perfectly harmless, and doesn’t take long 
todothe work. Iam sure it will help you, and 
I will gladiy tell you all snows it if you will 
send me your name and address. ie is Mrs. 














































“stick.” It won't wash off. Bowker, Boston. 


Margaret Anderson, 269 piaple Ave., Hillburn, 
N.Y. Send no money; I have nothing to cell 
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The Book Tells: 


(1) How you can surely make a lot of money through 
good investments even if you start with as little as one dollar 
or a few dollars a month. 


(2) How ‘safe, non-speculative business enterprises 
sometimes earn 100 per cent. to 200 per 
| cent. for the original investors, while out- 
| siders believe these enterprises to be pay- 
ing only 5 per cent. or ro per cent. (The 
book is full of surprising facts.) 


(3) Some names, facts, and figures 
of special interest to every one who has 
any money on deposit in any bank. 

(4) How to make the most of a 
small income. 

(5) How to invest small sums where 
you will have absolute safety of principal 
and an unconditional guarantee of a cer- 
tain, fixed income from your investment. 

(6) How to avoid risk and, at the 
same time, be sure of the best possible re- 
turns on real estate investments. Don’t 
put any money into any kind of invest- 
ment real estate, anywhere, until you 
read our book. 

(7) How to choose between stocks, bonds 
and real estate; the difference between listed 
and unlisted stocks; how banks make fortunes ; 
what “watering” means ; protection for investors ; 
special help and advice for those who want to 
start by investing $5 or more per month, etc. 





The President of a big Boston Cor- 
| poration says: “Your book struck me 
| as being by far ahead of anything I had 
ever seen.” 

The Westminster says: “The book 
is written in plain English, is free from 
| technical terms, anyone can understand it, 
| and it should be in the hands of every 
| reader who wants to invest any amount of 
| money.” 

The Reformed Church Messenger 
| says: “It contains a lot of good, practical 
| 








information that should be of considerable 
value to any person interested in safe in- 
| vestments.” 





1859 Land Title Building, 


in all parts of the country. 
- may want to sell. 


n Eye-Opener 


ON MONEY MATTERS” 


is what a Johnstown, Pa., client said of our FREE Book. | 


















WELLS & CORBIN, 





A Covina, Calif., client says: “Your book contains a | 
full dollar’s worth of pointers. I believe I should have been | 
hundreds of dollars ahead if I had had it before.” 


The Christian Intelligencer says: ‘Wells & Corbin con- 
duct a large, high-class, conservatively managed business. 
Their wide experience and conservatism should enable them 
to be of much service to everyone who 
communicates with them. Everyone 
should certainly possess the knowledge 
contained in their book, whether he is in | 
the market for an investment at the pres- | 
ent time or not.” 


The Lutheran Observer says: “It is 
probably the best book of its kind ever 
published.” 


The Philadelphia Methodist says: 
“We know Messrs. Wells & Corbin to be 
brokers of good judgment, and their rec- 
ommendation of any investment counts 
for a great deal.” 


The Episcopal Recorder says: “The infor- 
mation contained in this book will doubtless 
prove very valuable to many of our readers.” 


A Glen Richey, Pa., man says: “Had I 
had your book several years ago I might have 
been spared the humiliation of losing my savings 
of years.” 





{ 

The Baptist Commonwealth says: “A very | 
instructive little book.” | 
| 


Our clients everywhere, say the book 


has been wonderfully helpful to them. 





This copyrighted book is not like any | 
other book ever published. It can be 
had from no other source. It is a very 
small book (only 24 pages), but it con- 
tains a lot of practical, “boiled down,” 
money-making information which will 
appeal to the common sense of every 
reader. This book is not an adver- 
tisement of any particular investment, 
but we are distributing it free for the 
purpose of advertising our general in- 
vestment business. The book is en- 
titled “Common Sense on Money Mat- 
ters.” To every one who writes for 
this free book we will also send (free) 
some interesting information about 
one of the best investments we have 
ever been able to offer to the public. 
Write us a postal now, saying simply : 
“Send Common Sense on Money Matters.” 





| 


PHILADELPHIA. 





@ REAL ESTATE WANTED.—We have the facilities for selling real estate of all kinds 
Send us description and lowest cash price of any property you 
We make no advance charges of any kind. 





————_—— 
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WE MUSTLOSE | 
EVERYTHING. 


it mustcome, every 

bit of it. We must 

. pay the cost of 
his big advertise- 


ment, we must pay the cost of the $1.00 package, we must pay the 
postage to carry it right to your door and everything. If it does 
not benefit you, if you are not entirely satisfied with it, you pay 
us no d we must lose ovenyeine. You can lose 
nothing, not a cent—for you pay nothing. e send it to you with- 
out a penny from you—just on your asking for it. If it does not 
help you, that ends it and we lose all it has cost us. You need 
return nothing, for you use all we send you. But we are glad to 
advertise, glad to have you write us for a $1.00 a ‘e on trial, 
glad to send the dollar package, glad torun the risk of losin 
everything. For we know what Vita-Ore is, we know the g 
work it has done and is doing every day, we know how it satisfies, 
we know how it cures weak, sickly, debilitated, stomach-tortured, 
rheumatism-racked, kidney-tyrannized, bowel-enslaved, heart- 
distressed men and women and can afford torunthe risk. We have 
done it every day for years and are not sorry. If you are sick and 
need something to help you to get well, read our offer and write 
to us today for Vitz-Ore. Don’t send a penny. 





equals this Vitw-Ore 30-day- 

trial offer in its fairness, 

liberality and genuine 

benefit that may be ob- 

tained by old and young. No doctor has ever offered you 
treatment on these terms—no other medicine has ever been handed 
out to youinthismanner. Itisallin the medicine—its virtue 
and merit allow us to soofferit. And it is not a new, untried med- 
icine seeking a reputation that is being so offered, but a medicine 
that has been tried and not found wanting, a medicine which 
numbers its cures by the thousands, which has gained a repu- 
tation by its curative work over the entire length and breadth of 
this nation, as well as in Canada and the British Isles. Read our 
thirty-day trial offer and then get out pen, ink and paper and write 
us for a package. Yom need not write a long letter ynless you 


LET 


LIVING WITNESSES 


GUIDE YOU. 


A tree is known by its fruit and not by its leaves, 
as a medicine or remedial agent is known by its cures 
and not by its claims. For every claim of a cure 
made by Vitw#-Ore we produce the “fruit,” in the 
person who has been cured, 
testimony proving the good we prom- 

the experience 
‘or a quarter of 
acentury Vit#-Ore has stood the test of the American 
Public. The people have tried it, have endorsed it 
and have recommended it, and its reputation has 
grown like a green bay tree. Thousands in every 
state of the Union are using it and praising it—thous- 


written evidence of the 
in the rin 
ise through Vitw-Ore is borne out b; 
of people who have soughtits aid. 


ands who call it “Our Fami tor.’” 


Medicines have come and gone, have sprung up 
in the night like mushrooms, have made broad claims 
and startling promises, but when the time came to 
“bear fruit” their branches were barren, the cures 
were not in them and they passed out into the night, 
Our claims for Vite#-Ore 
are as strong as can truthfully be made for any one 
medicine, but their strength comes from the strength 


to be heard of no more. 


of the medicine itself, from its actual power in 
eased conditions. 


from every walk in life, youn 
guide you. Follow their lead and 
manhood and womanh 


you refuse to try it? 


ts record proves what this power 
has been in other cases, covering a wide range of ills 
and diseases—a fair trial will prove its power in yours, 

Let the experience and testimony of countless 
thousands of “Living Witnesses,” men and women 
. middle aged and old, 
turn to Vit#-O: 
for the health you seek, the great blessing of active 
that makes life a joy. 
You can test it for the asking—just a letter. How can 





WAS HELPLESS 
FROM RHEUMATISM. 


Hot Sulphur Springs Baths Did No Good— 
Fully Restored by Vitae-Ore. 











Assury Park, N.J.—I have been suffering with Rheuma- 
tism for the past four years and at times have nso utterly 
helpless that I could not dress without assistance, I believe 
I took about everything known, from prescriptions to patent 

P 2 =, Medicines, tono purpose. [naturally 
became much disheartened. From a 
robust, healthy man all my life, 
weighing 175 pounds. I was reduc 
to 154 pounds. In desperation I ap- 
pealed to a prominent physician here 
and his advice was for me to go to 
some mineral spring and get away 
froi this place, as it was evident the 
climate did not agree with me. I at 
once a to go to Sherron ———- 
and during the journey I_ had to 
lifted on and off the cars. I remained 
at the Springs for three weeks, taking 
<f the hot sulphur baths, without feeling 

~f} any materia! benefit. [returned home 
with my mind made up: “No more 
medicine for me." With wg pends 
gone, I was afraid toeat when I could, 
£4) and decided that there was no help 
exe ii for me. A friend from Baltimore 

; eee es called to see me and when my condi- 
tion was made known to him herecommended Vitz-Ore. After 
considerable urging on his part, I wrote for a $1.00 package. 
The first package benefited me and I continued taking it 
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wish to. Just say: “I am sick. I need Vitz#x-Ore or som 

thing that willcure me. EI have seen your trial offer. 

Send me a dollar package. I will use it and pay the 

dollar if I find it has helped me. I will not pay one 

penny if it does not help me.” Thatisallittukes. We and 
itz-Ore do the rest. 





Our30-Day TrialOffer 


lf You Are Sick ‘ve want to send you a One Dollar 


package of Vitz-Ore, enough for 30 
days’ continuous treatment, by mail, postpaid, and we want to send 
it to you on 30 days’ trial. We don’t want a penny—we just want 
you to try it, just want a letter from you asking for it, and will be 
giad to send it to you. We take absolutely all the risk—we take all 
chances, You don’t risk a penny! All we ask is that you use V.-O, 
for 30 days and pay us $1.00 if it has helped you, if you are satisfied 
that it has done you more than $1.00 worth of positive, actual, visible 
good, Otherwise you pay nothing, we ask nothing, we want nothing. 
Can you not spare 100 minutes during the next 30 days to try it? Can 
you not give 5 minutes to write for it, 5 minutes to properly eo 
it upon its arrival, and 3 minutes each day for 30 days to useit. That 
is all it takes, Cannot you give 100 minutes time if it means ne~ 
health, new strength, new blood, new force, new energy, vigor, life 
and happiness? You are to be the judge. Weare satistied with your 
decision, are perfectly willing to trust to your honor, to your foage 
ment, as to whether or not V.-O, has benefited you, Read what V.-O, 
is, and write today for a dollar package on this most liberal trial offer, 


THOUSANDS 
OF PEOPLE 


In all parts of the United States 
and Canada have testified to the 


efficacy of Vitz-Ore in relieving 


and curing such diseases as 
Rheumatism, Kidney, Bladder 
and Liver Diseases, Dropsy, 
Stomach Disorders. Female Ail- 
ments, Functional Heart Trou- 
ble, Catarrh of any part, Nervous 
Prostration, Anzmia, Sores and 
Uleers, and worn out, debili- 
tated conditions. 





steadily for three months. The result has been marvellous, 
i am like a new man, my appetite has returned and [ 
have gained about 10 pounds. This is not all: My wife began 
taking Vitze-Ore when I did. She is 45 years old and has suf- 
fered Change of Life; she always had such a tired feeling, was 
easily exhausted, had no —— and weighed only 112 pounds. 
Now the tired feeliag is a one, her — s good, she 
weighs 119 pounds and is free from her old troubles. 
Vitz-Ore is a God-send; it wasso to me and mine, and in writ- 
ing this I do it for the purpose of helping some poor skeptical 
tellow-being, who, perhaps, has become discouraged like I was. 
J. WESLEY Cross, Justice of the Peace, 








OWES HIS LIFE TO V.-O. 


Suffered for Years with Kidney, Heart, 
Stomach and Rheumatic Troubles. 





Covina, OaLt.—Though I have never written in regard to 
my experience with Vitz-Ore, yet to it I owe that Iam alive 
today. For eight years I have suffered from Kidney 
Trouble, called by different names according to the whim of 
the doctor treating me, and I can honestly say that I never 











What Vitae-Ore Is. 


Vitz-Ore is a mineral remedy, a combination of substances from 
which many world’s noted curative springs derive medicinal power 
and healing virtue. These properties of the springs come from the 
natural deposits of mineral in the earth through which water forces 
its way, only a very small proportion of the medicinal substances 
in these mineral deposits being thus taken up by the liquid. Vitz- 
Ore consists of compounds of Iron, Sulphur and Magnesium, ele- 
ments which are among the chief curative agents in nearly every 
wae | mineral spring, and are necessary for the creation and 
retention of health. One package of this mineral-substance, mixed 
with a quart of water, equalsin medicinal strength and curative, 
healing value, many gallons of the world’s powerful mineral 
waters, drunk fresh at the springs. 









READ THIS WOMARN’S STORY 


WALLACE, NEB.—Vitz-Ore was the means of —— my life and 
rescued me from an existence that was almost unbearable, I had 
JO been suffering for a long time with Nervous Pros- 
. tration, Palpitation of the Heart anc Smotherin 
Spells, Female Weakness, Oatarrh of tLe Head, 
Throat and Stomach, Kidney and Bladder Trouble. 
In fact, [ do not believe I had a sound organ in m 
y. _I was bedfast for seventeen weeks, when i 
was induced to give Vitz-Ore atrial. I think it was 
a God-send, as all my diseases began to yield im- 
mediately and I am now cured. can do all my 
housework with pleasure and sleep like a child and 
have a very g appetite. I have taken Vitzw-Ore 
for only two months and have gained 18 pounds. I 
sufferer will try this remedy as I have done and be 
fits healing power. rs. J. O. PURBAUGH. 
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A BLESSING TO 


Rheumatics. 


tion into the 

carried out 
The 
poison destroys the purity of the blood and as it cir- 
culates through the body the acid particles thrown 
off penetrate the joints, muscles, membranes and 


Rheumatism is caused by abso 
blood of refuse matter, which should 
of the system through the proper channels. 


even the bones. 


Vit#-Ore is well adapted for the cure of Rheu- 
has many times 
been successful in chronic cases of such long stand- 
Alkalies and the 
remedies that are almost invariably prescribed, fail 
to cure because they weaken digestion, irritating 
the delicate lining of the stomach, thus impairing 
up the systerr. Vite-Ore is a 
the blood, cor- 
recting poisonous products, and gradually eliminat- 
ing them from the system. Under its use, thin blood 
is made pure and rich and as it is carried through 
the body nourishes and soothes the irritated tissues, 
and dissolves the poisonous deposits that have col- 
them out of the system. 
Cures with it are lasting. In severe cases crutches 
are often thrown away, never to be used again. 
Rheumatic sufferers should not lose hope, even 
be chronic and of long standing. 


matism, Gout, Lumbago, etc., and 


ing as to be thought incurable. 


instead of buildin 


blood purifier and is absorbed into 


lected in the joints and passes 


though the case 


Vit#-Ore has cured many achronic, obstinate, pro- 
have testified to 


nounced hopeless case. Thousands 
its > rheumatic troubles, many who 
tried the 


doctors and gone with no benefit, to 
noted mineral springs, whose waters are famed for 


their efficacy in rheumatic troubles. 


knew a wellday. I became so bloated and fat that it was 
burdensome to me to make any exertion and a continual pain 
about my Heart never left me. It was impossible for me to 
lie down on my left side and sometimes I could not lie down 
at all. In addition to this 
I was tortured with Rheue 
matic pains, and even my 
Digestive Organs were 
diseased; acute attacksof 
cramps and neuralgic pains 
of the stomach were so se- 
vere that they tbreatened 
death. Four years ago I OY 
was attacked with typhoid { | 
£ 




















fever and two doctors at- 
tended me. They broke the 
fever and treated 














on my feet again, but I be- ee 
came weaker and weaker 2 
and everyone thought me ; 
past recovery. My wife and 
sister would not Cp up 
hope, but persuaded me to 
try Vitz-Ore. They said 
if I would swallow a few 
doses I might find myself 
improved; if I did not they 

would cease urging me. began taking it, and the result 
which they predicted came about. I began to improve at 
once and became in the course of a few weeks 2 
well man and have continued so ever since. [ am 
able to do the hardest kind of manual labor. My heart never 
gives me any uneasiness, and my cramps, pains ana fat are 
things of the past. 4. T. Siasrap. 






















lt Is Not Unnatural 


that Vitae-Ore cures so many disorders. As many families trace 
ancestry to one common parent, so whole families of diseases of 


various names, have one common origin—a defection in some vital organ. Vitae-Ore corrects the original 


defection and the disorder disappears with the disappearance of its cause. 








lf You Don’t Feel Right 


reputation by the work it has done for thousands. You cannot lose a penny—you win back heal 


If there is something wrong in the workings of your system, something 
wrong with your sleep, your digestion, your blood, your nerves and your 
vitality, you cannot aiford to suffer another day wh 

set thousands right is offered you without a 
but a letter to start you on the treatment which has won international 


en the thing that has 
enny’s risk, when it takes 


or pay nothing. YOU ARE TO BE THE JUDGE! 


Send today for that which thousands have used and are using with the success denied them in other treatments, and start the treatment immediately. 





Address, Theo. Noel Co. viz- 





itz-Ore Bidg. 


DEPT. 


Chicago, Ill. 




















